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ANGLING. 



PART I.— HOW TO ANGLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

The art of angling is one of the most ancient amusements and 
practices of wmch we have any record in the historv of the human 
family. We read of it in the Old Testament ; ana in the records 
of ancient Egypt, Assyria^ and the whole of the eastern section of 
the fflobe, once the seat of powerful empires, and of a civilized 
people, we have innumerable testimonies in then: several sepulchral 
and^architectural remams, that angling— as we angle at this day— 
. was an art well known, and geneially practised^ both as an amuse- 
ment, and as a means of support. In the polished and literary 
states of Greece and Eome we have still more pointed and irre- 
fra^ble testimony of the high antiquity of the curt. Hie bucolic 
writers of Greek poetry descant upon the subject in a variety of 
forms ; while graver nistorians among that sinffular and enlightened 
people dwell upon the art as one finmy embedded in the permanent 
oostoms and habits of the nation. The literature of Rome like- 
wise portrays the existence of the gentle art among the warlike 
conquerors of the world. Not only formal works were composed 
on the subject, but we find that the classic poets, both serious and 
comic, ma^e many direct allusions to the amusement of the rod- 
fisher, and to the fish he was in the habit of catching. 

iVom the Christian era> and during the first centuries of the 
decline of Eoman power and conquest, we find that angling con- 
tinued to be one oi the common pursuits of many nations, then in 
a state of transition from barbarism to refinement and knowledge. 
Pliny wrote on fish; and Ausonius, between the third and fourth 
century, expatiates with rapture on the abundance of fine salmon 
that were caught in the " blue Moselle j" a river in France, that 
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2 ANGLING. 

flows iato the Uliiiie on the northern frontier of the country. The 
old chroniclers and scholastic writers often mention the piscatory 
art ; and the Church, then in full power, took the subject of fisn 
generally under its own guidance, and regulated both the sport in 
Siing them, and the using of them for food. In every country in 
Europe, where any degree of progress had been made in learning 
and civilization during the miadle ages, we find numerous traces ot 
fishermen and their labours, even long before the art of printing 
became known and practised. 

It is now an established fact,- admitted by all writers, that the 
English nation has been, from the earliest days of its history, the 
most distinguished and zealous propagators of the art of rod- 
fishing. And it is interesting to remaik, in passing, that the 
historical memorials we xx)ssess, of the state oi the angling art 
among the An^lo-Saxon tribes who first settled in this country, 
throw a great hght on the origin of this striking predilection for 
the sport. The Anglo-Saxons, we are told, ate various kinds of 
fish, but the eel was a decided favourite. They used these fish as 
abundantly as swine. Grants and charters are sometimes regulated 
by payments made in these fish. Eour thousand eels were a yearly 
present from the monks of Ramsay to those of Peterborough. 
We read of two places purchased for twenty-one pounds, wherein 
sixteen thousand of l^ese fish were caught every year ; and, in one 
Ciiarter, twenty fishermen are stated, who furnished, durmg the 
same period, sixty thousand eels to the mcHiasteiy. Eel dyk^ are 
often mentioned m the boundaries of their lands.* 

In the dialogues of Elfric, composed for tiie use of tiie Anglo- 
Saxon youtii in the learning of the itatm tongue, we find frequent 
mention made of fishermen, and matters relating to their craft.. 
•In (me dialogue the fisherman is asked, ''What gettest thou by 
thine art P" "Big loaves, clothing, and money." " How do you 
take them P " "I ascend a ship, and cast my net into the river ; I 
also throw in a hook, a bait, and a rod." " Suppose the fishes are 
unclean P" "I throw the unclean out, and take the clean for 
food." " Where do you sell your fish P" "In the city." "Who 
buys them?" "The citizens; I cannot take so many as I can 
sell." " What fishes do you take ? " " Eels, haddocks^ minnows, 
and eel-pouts, skate, and lampreys, and whatever swims in the 
rivers." " Why do you not fish in the sea P " " Sometimes I do ; 
but rarely, because a^reat ship is necessary here."t 

The historian Bede tells us^ that Wilfrid rescued the people of 
Sussex from famine in the eighth century, by teaching them to 
catch fish : " for though the sea and their rivers abounded with 
fish, they had no more skill in the art tiian to take eels. The 
seiyants of Wilfrid threw into the sea nets made out of those by 
which they had obtained eels, and thus directed them to a new 
source of plenty ."t 

* Bug(l«]e*8 Monas., p. 344. 
t Tamer's Anglo-Saxons, vol. iiL p. 23. % Bcde, lib. 4. 
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INTEODUCTOET OBSBEVATIONS. 8 

It is an artide in tiie Penitentiale of Egbert^ that fbli might be 
bought, though dead. In the same work, herrmgs are allowed to 
be eaten : and it states that^ when boiled, they are salutary in fever 
and diarrncBa, and that their ^all, mixed with pepper, is good for a 
sore mouth.* 

Such are the historical relations between our Saxon forefathers 
and the art of anglinjg ; and we can trace no abatement in the ori- 
ginal impulse to ^tivate and extend its practice in the subsequent 
qK>ohs of our nation. We carry, at tlys moment, a love or the 
tiort to every quarter of the globe, wherever our conquests and 
commercial connections extend. In fact, we are the greAipiscatorp 
sdioolmasters that " are abroad," teaching all mankind how to 
multiply their rational out-door pleasures, in the pursuit of an 
ABius&nent tiiat is at once cont^nplative, intellect ual^ and healthfoL 

Ufar xre there any good grounds for complainmg that other 
natioBS have been akm or dull scholars in taking advantage of our 
seal(H]» labours and instructions. Within the last forty years, since 
the intercourse wilh Our continental neighbours has been upon the 
most intimate and visiting footing, there has been a very marked 
improvanei^, not only as it relates to the practising of rod-fishing 
ita&i, in all its various forms, but likewise in the spirit in whi^ 
the amusement is followed, and the literary taste evinced in de« 
sedilnng and treating it. In Belgium and the Bhenish provinces 
genially, we have at this hour angling clubs in almost every 
locality contigruous to where there are eh^ble lishm^-streams, ail 
conducted ujpon the same principles, and influenced oy the gene- 
rally j^vailing porting sentiments which regulate similar institu- 
tkms m our own country. Here a free and gentlemanly intercourse 
takes place among the brethr^ .of the angle ; fishing exploits 
and adv^itures are rehearsed over for the common amusement 
<rf the members ; wid we have had, of late years, some specimens 
of the poetic efforts made to grace the meetings of this order with 
•fiomething of the sentimental and humorous vem. In everv depart- 
Bi^t of France there has likewise been, since the close of the last 
general war. a great increase in the number of rod-fishers. The 
]&igjish mooes of angling, espedaUy for trout, have obtained con- 
aidarable attention, and in some of the finest river-fishmg districts 
are now oommcmly in vogue amonff all amateur or professed pisca- 
torians. Many books on the art nave also issued from the Paris 
and provincial i»:esses, containing much iiseful information, and 
written in a truly genial and literary spirit; and, on the whole, 
tl^re has been a very great change in reference to the extension of 
this out-door ^^ies of amusement amon^ all classes of the people. 

In Italy, Switzerland, and even in Spain, there has been a consi- 
derable augmentation of piscatorians within the last century. Some 
of the rivers in these countries are most munificently supplied wilh 
fine, rich trout; and, in their higher bcalities, the scenery upon 

• Wllkins, Cone. p. 123. 
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4 ANGUKG. 

some of their baiiks presents some of the most bewitching 
views to the eye of one who has any artistic idea of landscape 
sketches. 

In the northern conntries of Europe, angling, chiefly by English 
sportsmen, has been successfully practised to a great extent. In 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and even in Russia, the British mode 
of anghng is now well known, and even followed with enthusiasm, 
by many of the nobles of those respective countries. 

But the most cheering riew for the angling enthusiast in England, 
who revels in the delightful anticijjation of seeing his favourite 
sport becoming universal, is the rapid progress which the amuse- 
ment has made in the United States of America. Here we see the 
accounts daily, fr9m the provincial prints in every section of the 
Union, that angling clubs, and gatherings, and parties, are now 
becoming quite fashionable in every direction where there are fish- 
able streams and rivulets. Almost the entire district, from the 
New England States to the foot of the Rocky Mountains west, and 
even to the very shores 9f the Pacific Ocean in the Columbian <fc 
trict, has been visited, within the space of a few years, bv professed 
anglers. And it is no uncommon thing to undertake a fishing tour 
of a month or two, and devoting the chief portion of the time to 
the search of new and unfrequented localities for the prosecution 
of future piscatory pastimes. We read in a recent number of a 
Cincinnati newspaper, that Mr. Such-and-such-a-one had just arrived 
at his own place of abode, all well, after a two months' fishing ex- 
cursion; and that there would be a meeting of the friends of the 
art, who lived in the town, to couj^atulate mm on his return. The 
angling literature of the States is increasing daily, and assuming 
that scientific form and polished taste w;hich show that the mass of 
the people look upon the art as a truly improvable and intellectual 
one. We find, in the American fishing-books, a number of spirited 
angling songs, worthy of taking their place among the very best 
specimens of Ivrical composition either m the English or any other 
lan^age; ana, with respect to prose compositions on angling 
topics, few English writers have come up to the spirit and lire 
which the Americans embody. Witness the following description 
of an angling tour, written by the late Hon. Daniel Webster, one 
of the most able legislators and men of genius of whom the United 
States can boast : — 

" We were lost standing," says he. " at the upper part of Sage's 
ravine, with some forty trout in our basket, when the time was up, 
the mail must go, the article must be cut short, and all the b^ 
parts of it, that for which all the rest was but a preparation, must 
be left unwritten. The same visitor never comes twice to tne eye 
of the pen. If you scare it away, you might as well fish for a 
trout after he has seen you, and darted imder a stone, or beneath 
his overhan^ng bank or root. But trouting in a mountain brook 
is an expenence of life so distinct from every other, that every 
man should enjoy at least one in his day. That being denied t« 
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' most^ the next best I can do for yon, reader, is to describe it. So 
then come on. 

"We have a rod made for the purpose, six feet long. odIj two 
joints, and a reel We will walk up the monntam road, listening 
as we go to the roar of the brook on the left. In about a mile the 
road crosses it, and begins to lift itself up along the mountain 
side, leaving the stream at every step lower down on our right. 
You no more see its flashing through the leaves ; but its softened 
rush is audible at any moment you may choose to pause and 
listen. 

"We will put into it just below a smart foamjr faU. We have 
on cow-hide shoes, and other rig suitable. Selecting an entrance, 
we step in, and the swift stream attacks our legs with immense 
earnestness, threatening at first to take us off from them. A few 
minutes will settle all that, and make us quite at home. The 
bottom of the brook is not gravel or sand, but rocks of every 
shape, everv position, of all sizes, bare or covered; the stream 
goes over tnem at the rate of ten miles an hour. The descent is 
great. At a few rods cascades break over ledges, and boil up in 
miniature pools below. The trees on either side shut out all 
direct rays of the sun, and for the most part, the bushes line 
the banks so closely, and cast their arms over so -widely, as to 
create a twihght— not a gray twilight, as of light losing its lustre, 
but a transparent black twihght, which softens nothing, but gives 
more ruggedness to the rocks^ and a sombre aspect even to the 
shrubs and fairest flowers. It is a great matter to take a trout early 
in your trial.^ It gives one more heart. It serves to keep one 
about his business. Otherwise you are apt to fall off into unpro- 
fitable reverie; you wake up and find yourself standing in a 
dream — ^half seeing, half imagining^-under some covert of over- 
arching branches, where the stream flows black and broad among 
rocks, whose moss is green above the water, and dark below it. 
* * * * But we must hasten on. A few more spotted spoils are 
awaiting us below. We make the brook again. We pierce the 
hoflow of overhanging bushes — ^we strike across the patches of 
sunhght, which grew more frequent as we got lower down towards 
the jplain ; we take our share of tumbles and slips ; we patiently 
extricate our entangled line again and again, as it is sucked down 
xmder some log, or whirled round some network of broken beechen 
roois protruding from the shore. Here and there we half forget 
our errand as we break in upon some cove of moss, when our 
dain^ feet halt upon green velvet, more beautiful a thousand times 
than ever sprung from looms at Brussels or Kidderminster. At 
length we near the distant clamour of mills. We have finished 
the brook. Farewell, wild, wayward simi)le stream! In a few 
moments you will be grown to a huge miU-pond; then at work 
upon its wneel ; then prim, and proper, with ruffles on each side. 
you will walk through the meadows, clatter, across the road, and 
mingle with the More-brook—flow on toward the Housatonie— 
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lost in its depths and breadths. For who will know thy drops m 
the promiscuous flood? Or who, standing on its hknks, will 
dream from what scenes thou hast flowed— through what beauty— 
thyself the most beautifoL" 

'Such writing as this shows the refined and healthy tone of the 
angling literature and taste among our American cousins. With 
respect to the angling inrospects of our own country at the present 
day, they are the most encouraging and hopeful. At no previous 
time of our history has the amusement been pursued with a 
keener rdish than in the present age ; and works on this subject 
are constantly ajppearing, which demonstrate the firm hdd that it 
has on the pubhc sentiment and feeling. 



CHAPTER Ilr 

ON TACKLE AND BAIT FOR ANGLINIGk 

HOW TO AlJGtB? 

This question or proposition embraces two or three very obvious 
divisions. Rrst, our rod and tackle, then our baits, and then our 
flsh. We shall in this chapter keep to the consideration oi the 
two first items. These constitute the materials of angling^the 
instruments or contrivances by which fish are commonly cap- 
tured. 

A ccmsiderable varkty of articles are requbred for an angles 
complete outfit : that is, to place him in a position to be ready at 
an hour's notice for angliog any river or piece of water in any 
section of the kingdom. Hut there are more limited establish- 
ments which can answer all the rational ends or purposes of an 
angler, whose real sport does not depend upon, nor is regulated by 
the extent, variety, and cost of his stock of impl^odcnts. Where 
economy or necessity demands a more curtailed stock oi materials, 
the energetic and zealous rod-fisher will prosecute his favourite 
amusement with ardour; and invention and contrivance will, far 
the most part supply the place of a more formal and ostentatious 
assortment of fishing-tackle. We shall give a list of a few articles 
which most anglers consider reouisites. 

Rods for sahnon and trout fishing, trollmg, worm, and fly-^i- 
ing, spinning the minnow and the bleak. 

Hair lines, Indian weed, plaited silk and hair, and patent and 
other lines for troUing. 

Reels for running tackle. 

Hooks for trolling on wire or gimp, for the gorge <x the snap. 
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Floats. 



Eel Spear. 



Fixing the Bait on the Hook. 
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ARTICLES HEQXmiTB fOB ANGLEBS. 7 

Miimow, gudgeon, and bleak tackle, and baiting needles of 
different sizes. 

lioose hooks of all kinds. 
. Paternosters for perch-fishing. 

Cobbler's wax, sewing silk, and a few balls of small twine. 

Floats of varions sizes, and plenty of spare caps for floats. 

Split shot and bored bnllets of yarioas sizes. 

I&gorger, and ckaring ring and drag. 

Landinsf net, a ffaff, and k^le for liye bait. 

Gentle-Dox and oags for worms. 

A fishing-basket, creel, or game ponch. 

A pair of pHars, a pair of scissors, and a good podcet-knife, both 
with large and small blades. 

A parchment book of artificial flies. 

A parchment book for general tackle. 

A book for containing the various articles ^requisite for making 
artificial flies ; the following list of materii^ is necessary for this 
purpose. 

Cock and hen feathers or hackles of all c(dour8 1 as red, ginger, 
black, dun, olive-grizzle, and stone-eolour. PeacocVs herL copper- 
coloured, green, and brown. Black ostrich's herl. Fovw spotted 
feathers. 

The feathers of the turkey, the partridge, the grouse, ptarmigan, 
pheasant, woodcock, snipne, dotterel, landrail, starKi^, goklen 
plover, common pee-wit, wild mallard, bustard, sea-swallow, wren, 
]ay, blackbird, thrush, blucpigeon, silver-pheasant, parrot, and the 
tasne and wild duck. 

The fur of the water-rat, and hare's ears. 

Mohair dyed all colours. 

Kne French sewing silk of all colours. 

Hos silk of aU colours. 

German wools of all cplours. 

Silk twist and bee's-wax. 

A pair of pliers, a pair of fine-p6inted scissors, a small sli^ 
vice^ and a few fine-pointe(L strong dubbing needles. 

Silkworm ^t, from the nnest to the strongest; and sidmoB got 
single and twisted. 

Length of the white and sorrel hairs of stallions' tails. 

And lastly, a variety of fly-hooks. 

Of course fancy has a grest deal to do with all arran^fcments ot 
3iis kind. We fmd no two fishers alike in this instance. Some 
anglers prefer one kind of hooks, some another; we have the 
London nooks, the Kirbv sneck, and the Limerick bend. A fail 
assortment of essentials snould be the guide. 
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A good fisbing-rod is one of the essential instruments for tlie 
angler, and one to which he commonly pays the greatest attention; 
and this is more particularly the case in LondoiL and in other large 
towns, where articles of this kind can be procured of the best quality 
and most polished workmanship. But m remote country districts, 
where there is often the best angling, we may daily meet with the 
fequenter of the streams, furnished only with a straight hazel rod, 
or perhaps two rudely spliced together, following his vocation 
with ardour and success. It is often surprising, and not a little 
instructive withal, how necessity sharpens the intellect of the 
angler; and how he shifts on, from the simplest and rudest 
implements, and really procures a fair day's sporW imder the most 
apparently discouragmg circumstances. Every person who has 
visited the rural districts of England and Wales, with the rod in 
his hand, must have seen many instances of this kind, and felt a 
sort of inward self reproach, that with all his superior outfit, he 
could not hope to surpass the success of the simple, but indefati- 
gable rustic craftsman. 

The qualities which a good and handy rod must possess, will, of 
course, vary with the nature of the angling. There need be no 
very great difference between a sahnon and a trout rod, for fly 
fismng, except you fish in very wide streams, or on lakes in open 
boats, fy such cases, we would recommend' a good double- 
handed rod, from sixteen to eighteen feet in length, as the best 
that could be made for salmon fishing, in such kinds of water as we 
have just noticed. A rod of this size, and for this specific purpose, 
ought to have a free and equal spring in it, from the butt end to 
the top. This is of vital importance in dealing with large fish, 
whether hooked and run in rivers or in lakes. 

A sinffle-handed fly rod ought to be frdin twelve to fifteen feet 
in length. It should be as elastic as possible, and C9nstructed of 
such materials as will unite lightness and elasticity with durability 
and strengrth.- An experienced fly fisher can never ^et hold of a 
rod that is too light and springy, although a rather stiffish weapon 
is better for a bBginner. The most beautifully elastic rods we . 
have ever seen, were those made of ash and lance-wood. All rods 
with metallic root-pieces must necessarily be of uneven supple- 
ness, although of late years, the manufactiie of this description of 
rod nas very materially improved, with reference to this radical 
defect. 

There are many expert anfflers, particularly those who have 
been constantly resident in tne vicinity of narrow and thickly 
wooded streams, who can use no other but a siugle-handed fly-roa. 
The mode of fishing in such limited, and often very clear waters, is 
quite different from that which a man has to practise in more 
spacious and stronger rivers. But a good lengthy rod, where it is 
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not too heavy for the sinsh hand, gives the angler a greater com- 
mand over the water, ana enables him, not only to tmt)w his flies 
more lightly, l)ut often to reach distant spots, where fine fish are 
lymg, without either overreaching himself, or having recourse 
to wading. 

Accidents to rods should be always calculated upon, whenever 
we go to the waters. They often arise from the simplest circum- 
stances or casualities. , The sabnon and trout fisher especially, 
ought always to be provided with two or three spare top-pieces, in 
case of any mishap from loss or breakage. 

A trout rod for trolling for with minnow, should be from twelve 
to fourteen, or even sixteen feet in length, of a good fiim build, not 
by any means so elastic as a fly roof. A rod for worm-fisning 
ou^ht to be stoutlv and firmly constructed, of the same length as 
a ny-one, and to feel, when placed in the hand, pretty stiff and tidy. 
For what is called "bush-ffshing " with the worm, a much shorter 
rod will answer the purpose ; ana the stiff er and stronger it is the 
better. 

A pike rod ought to be very strong and stiff, and as straight as 
an arrow. The length should not be more than about fourteen feet ; 
though, for our own part, we have often used rods of only ten feet. 
The rings through which the Hue travels should be strong and 
large ; and, in our opinion, the fewer the better. 

The rod for spuming the minnow is recommended by some 
experienced anglers to oe made of bamboo cane, and to be from 
eiriiteen to twenty feet long, with a stiff top. A similar kind of 
rod, but only about twelve feet in length, is used in angling with 
the ledger bait for the barbel. 

The rod adapted for roach and dace varies according to the 
nature of the fishing ground. If the angler has to pass over high 
banks, or lofty reeds^ the rod should not be less thaii twenty feet, 
and very light ; but if the sport be pursued from a boat, or even on 
water of easy access, a rod of twelve or fourteen leet will be 
lon^ enough, 

For the convenience of travelling, either in England or on the 
continent, what is termed "a general rcfid," is the most ehgible. 
It is so contrived, by means of top joints of various degrees of 
length and elasticity, to answer the several purposes of fly-fishing, 
troUing, or bottom-fishing. The whole affair may be packed up as 
to be no more trouble than a single rod, and is often put into the 
same dunensions of an ordinary walking stick. 



PISHINa UNES. 

I^hing lines are made, of various materials, and of various de- 
grees of strength and length, depending entirely upon the kind of 
anofling for which they are required. 

For sahnon and trout-fishing, whatever length or strength we 
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may Hx tmon, nothm? is so good, in our htimUe ophiion, at a 
pure horse-hair line, u you have a line for fly-fishing mm any 
portion of silk in it, ypn can never throw a line of any considerable 
ien^h with the requisite steadiness and precision. The reason if 
obvious. 'When the line has been a short time in the waicr, the 
silk ^ts soaked, becomes soft and flabby, and consegaently falls 
heavily on the water. On the other hand, a good hair line inva- 
naUy preserves its flrmness and elasticity under all states and 
circumstances. 

If the angler be Ashing on lakes, or in lai^ rivm, for salmon^ 
he will require from eightjr to one nundred yards of Ime ; but if on 
a moderate-sized stream, from forty to fifty wiU be qu^ sufficrait. 
We have seen, however, two hundred yards used in ooafc^hing on 
a lake, and this quantity was not too much. 

Some fly-fishers have their lines ttipered at the bottcmiL in order 
to oonnectthe gut and flies more immediately wi& it, and, indeed, 
this plan is now quite the fashion. But with all due deference to 
the prevailing mode, we ourselves prefer the old "cast line" d 
about four ar five feet in leng^ and from four to six or eidkt hairs 
in thickness, on which to place the gut and flies. A Ike &us pre- 
pared can be thrown mu(£ truer to any given point, vad. possesses 
also oUier advantages over a tapered running hue. 

Lines for trolling are made of silk, $ilk and hair, and various 
other materials. In the process of trolling, the lightness and elas- 
tidty of the line are not of so much consequence as in fly-fishing; 
but, f OT our own part, we prefer hahr lines b^ore any other, even 
for this sport of nx)lling. 

The line called a paternoster for perch fishing, is made of strong 
gut or gimp, on which are suspended, at certain distances, liiree 
or more hooks; thewlude is connected with the whed-lioeby a 
small swivel 



PISH-HOOKS. 

There are two celebrated localities where the best hooks ars 
manufactured— London and Limerick : and the majcnity of hooks 
assume the name (^ these respective places. 

Good hooks are of ess^tud importance to the angler, and we 
would most earnestly recommend all our countrymen who visit the 
Continent for the purpose of fishing^ to provide thonseives amply 
in England with these necessary articles, of all sorts and sizes. 

There is some difference of opinion among experienced anglers 
as to hooks— some liking the bended ones, some the straight. 
Pancy, or custoin, has haa a good deal to do with the judgmente in 
such conflicting determinations. We wish not to speak dx^mati- 
caUy on the subject, but only to crave the liberty ot stating that 
we prefer the straight hook, both fcar^es and for bait, to the bent 
ones. In fly-fishing we have always found, or at least fanded we 
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fbnnd, that we lost more fish br the crooked than the sMkht 
hooks ; and m reference to bait, the bent part of a hook generafl^, 
if the bait be worm, breaks through and seriomdf danuwes it. 
TMa is the result of onr own expenenoe, and we state it ux the 
guidance and ocnsideratioii of cmean. 



HSHIKG- FLOATS. 

floats are necessary things in certain kinds of angling', asd in 
some particular kinds of water : but they are, neyertheksui, as all 
our best bretiuren of the crafu will admit, necessary evils. We 
feel the c^)eration of a premdice when we see them in use. They 
bring to oar minds, by tne power of association, the infantile or 
youthfol periods of our angling history, and when Icrfty and di^ni* 
ned sport has been long enioyed, it is scarcely possible to bmig 
us back to the idea that such appendages are useiul. 



LANDINO-ITZT AND ^AVP. 

^^ese things are absolutely requisite in some partiookr nron 
andwaters, where, owing to the nature erf the banks and aides, it 
is difficult to land large nsh. When made in a portable manner, 
so as to be carried in a fishing-basket, or creel, they prove occa- 
sional usefol adjuncts to an angler's equipment. We niink them, 
however, unnecessary articles m streams which have a broad and 
channeUy bed; and we would never recommend them in such 
situations, for this plain reason, that the fish are easily enough 
brought to shore from waters of this description, by any angler of 
average skill and experience. Besides, there is m(»re art required 
in capturing a fish with the slight tackle of a fiy-line, and landing 
him, without any extraneous assistance. It diould alwavs be 
borne in mind, that the uncertainly and suspense counected, with 
an angler's amusement, constitute some of the prime elements <rf . 
his pleasure, and ought never to be materially diminished by 
mechanical oontrivanees. 



ON THE METHOD OP MAKING PLIES. 

The intelligent reader will bear in mind that aQ verbal or written 
instructions on this mechanical process must necessarilv be very 
imperfect. My-makinff is just one of those delicate ana minute 
matters which can be learned effectually only by imitatitm; just, 
in fact, as a man can be taught to make a shoe, a basket, a (mair, 
OT a table. You will learn more in an hour by the eye, than in a 
twdvemonth by the understanding. The best thing, therefor^ a 
yonng angler can do, who is anxious and ambitious to excel m this 
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depiurtment of the oraffc, is to get some &iend who nnderstandfl 
nuOdng artificial flies to instruct him in the business. Any one 
ma^ soon acquire the requisite degree of knowledge ; and a little 
patient practice will speedily render him an adept. To those who 
nave witnessed professional flv-makers, nothing so strikingly shows 
the power gained by having the mind and fingers confined to one 
set of thoughts and actions. The rapiditj of movement, the facility 
of handling the small and delicate materials, and the general wind- 
ing up^ ana polishing off the entire fly, however small and compli- 
cated its shades and colours, seem to uninitiated persons as the 
effect ot magic. 

But in conformity with the general practice observed in con- 
structing treatises on fishing, we shall here subjoin a few directions 
in detail for making artificial files. We take the account from 
Captain Eichardson and others, because anything like originality is 
quite out of the question in an operation so purely imitative and 
mechanicaL 

The surest way to complete a number of files is to have every 
necessary material arranged immediately under your eye ; every 
article separate and distinct so as to be fiTa.sped in a moment ; ana 
all the hooks, and gut, or hair, wings, nackles, dubbing, silk, and 
wax, neatly assorted, and prepared for instant use. The hooks 
require to oe sized for different flies ; the gut demands the most 
careful examination and adjustment : the hackles must be stripped, 
and the dubbing well waxed; the silk must be carefully assorted, 
and of the very finest texture; and the wings must be tied the 
length of the hook they are to be fastened to, in order that the 
fibres of the feathers may bo brought into the small compass of the 
hook. This previous care and trouble not onlv save time in the 
process^ but ensure a degree of neatness in the execution that is 
otherwise ahnost unattainable. 

The tyin^ of the wings is thus performed. A piece of well 
waxed silk is laid in a noose on the forefinger of the left hand : 
the wings, or feathers, are put in the under part of the noose, ana 
at the distance of the length of the win^ required ; the thumb is 
then applied closely to the feather, and with one end of the noose 
in the mouth, and the other in the right hand, the noose is drawn 
ouite tight, and the silk is then cut within an inch of the knot, 
thus leaving a handle bv which to hold the wing. If the thumb be 
not firmly pressed, the feathers will be pulled away, and the article 
will be useless. 

First Method.— Haw to make a fly with the wings in the natural 
position in the first instance. 

Hold the hook by the bend, with the point downwards, between 
the forefinger and the thumb of the left hand. With your waxed 
silk in your right hand, give one or two turns round the bare hook, 
about midway, lay the end of the gut along the upper side of the 
hook (if tied on the under side the flv wiD not swim, but contin- 
ually revolve), and wrap the silk firmly until you get within a few 
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turns of the top. Then yon must take the wings, lay them alonj,' 
the shank with yonr right hand, and hold them stiffly in their place 
to the hook with the left hand. This done, tie the feathers tighth 
at the point of contact with two or three turns, cut off the super- 
fluons ends of the feathers ; and, tying the head of the fly tight, you 
must carry the silk round the hook, until you come to Uie knot 
which fastens the wings. Divide the wings equaJly, and pass the 
silk through the division, alternately,, two or three tunes, in 
order to keep the wings separate and distinctly from each other. 

Now prepare the hackle, hy drawing down the fibres, taking 
care to have two or three less on the but, on that side of the fea- 
ther which comes next to the hook, in order that it may revolve 
without twisting away. 

Tie the but-end oi the hackle close to the wings, having its 
upper or dark side to the head of the fly. The Scotch dressers of 
flies reverse this, and tie the hackle with its under side to the 
head, and also stnp the fibres entirely from that side which touclves 
the hook. Take the dubbing between the forefinger and the 
thumb of the right hand, twist it very thinly about your silk, and 
carry it round the hook as far as you mtend the hackle or legs to 
extend, and hold it firm between the forefinger and thumb of the 
left hand, or fasten it at once. Then, with your pliers, carry the 
hackle rovind the hook, close under the wings, down to where you 
have already brought your silk and dubbing; continue to finish 
your body, by carrying over the end of the hackle, and when you 
nave made the body of sufficient length, fasten off, by bringing 
the silk twice or thrice loosely round the hook, passing the ena 
through the coils to make all snug and right. 

Some finish the body of the fly thus: — ^When the hackle is 
fastened, after it has made the legs of the fly, the bare silk is car- 
ried up to the legs, and there fastened. 

Second MeUoa.—T\us manner ofproceeding differs from the 
first in the fixing on of the wings. When you have fastened tlie 
gut and hook together to the point where the wings are to be tied, 
apply the wings to the hook with the but of the feather laying up- 
permost ; then, when the wings are well fastened, pull them ba^ 
into the natural position alternately ; and, having your silk firmly 
tied to the roots of the wings (and not over the roots), the fly is to 
be completed as in the first method, having cut off the roots of the 
feather. 

Third Method. — ^This includes the Irish mode of tying flies, and 
is the plan generally adopted in those places where flies are manu- 
factured extensively for sale. 

There are two ways of finishing a fly under this head. 

If the wings are to be reversed or turned back, they are to be 
tied to the hook first, but not immediately turned bacK ; the silk 
is carried to the tail of the fly, when the dubbing is earned round 
the hook until the putting on of the hackle ; the hackle is tied by 
the point, and not by the but. Having finished the body, twist on 
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the hackle close up to the wings, and fasten by one or two loops; 
then divi^ the wings, and pass the silk between them, piimiig 
them bac^ to their proper positbu, and finishing the head; fasten 
off by oae or two loops. 

The Irish tie over the roots of the wings, which interferes wifli 
their action in the water and renders them lifeless. 

If ti^ wings are placed at once in their natural position, and the 
fly is to be finished at the head, the^ut must be tied on the hook, 
beginning near the head, and finishing at the tail; twist on the 
body up to the legs, fasten on the hackle by the point, finish the 
body Kod the le^^ and then anply and fasten the wings; an^ 
when properly divided, cut off the but-ends, finish the head, and 
fasten on your silk by one or two loops. This concludes the 
method of making the winged fiy. 



TO MAKE THE PALMER Oa HACKLE FLT. 

The makiag of tiie Talmer or HacMe-flv, with the cock's or 
hen's leathers, is simply as described in the foregoing methods, 
namdy, by twisting on the legs and body, taking care that the 
hackle has fibres as long as, or rather longer than the hook it is to 
be twisted upon. 

But in making hackle-flies with the feathers of other birds, 
such as tiie snipe, dotterel, &c., the feather is prepared by stripping 
off the superfluous fibres at the but-end, and then drawmg back a 
sufficient quantity of fibre to make the fly. Take the feather by 
the root, and put the whole of the fibres into your mouth and wet 
thena, so that they mav adhere together^ back to back. When the 
gut is fastened to the hook, then twist it twice or thrice round the 
nook, and fasten it by one or more loops ; the fibres of the feather 
will then lie tlw reverse way. . Cut off the superfluous parts of flie 
feather that remain after tying, and twist on the body of the 
required length ; fasten by two loops ; draw down the fibres of the 
feather to me bend, and the fly is finished. 

If the tinseL or gold, or silver twist be required for the body of 
the fly, it must be tied on after the hackle, but carried round the 
body before the hackle makes the legs. If the iinsel be required 
only at the tail of the fly, it must be tied on immediately after iic 
gut and hook are put together, the hackle next, then the body, 
&c. &c. 

And here we think is the proper place to make an observatiflm 
or two about tiie fitness or expediency of making tackle at home. 
Jilany things have altered then* aspects within the last half-cen- 
tury, and nshing-tackle making and selling is one of these. In 
former times — and the thing is now the case in remote districts of 
the country — a fisher was almost laid imder a fixed necessity 
to manufacture his own rods, and lines, and files; but now tiie 
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London trade, in all tbe materials connecied Tfith the piscatory 
art, is so woii<ferfaUy extended, and has noiw sndi a general and 
easy modeof transacting business in ooimtry districts, that it has 
become a matter of pore prudence and eo(m0my whether it is not 
better to buy than to make one's fishing outfit. It is now argued 
— ^and arsued fairly and rationally— that the perfection to which 
the London tackle-making trade has brought everything they 
manufacture, and the low prices at which they are disposed or. 
forbid every man whose time is worth anything, from wasting it 
on making nis own implements of fishing. If all the materials he 
requires were purchased with a view of making, instead of buy- 
ing, fishing tackle, the maker would find the cost much heavier 
than it would be worth after it was used up, and made: without 
taking into consideration that there could not be that skill, neat- 
ness, delicacy, and soundness, which the tackle-makers of the 
Iircsent day guarantee in every article they send out of their 
premises. The waste of time is saved by judicious purchases, and 
one can scarcely hesitate to pronounce that the best home-made 
rod that was ever made was vastly inferior to those manufactured 
by first-rate workmen in the craft, wno have made the profession 
their study, and worked at it all their lives. Such persons 
become possessed of such a keen profession^ eye, that no im- 
provement can escape them. There are many establishments in 
London, and even in provincial towns of any considerable magni- 
tude, where every description of fly, everv kind of line, and all the 
various patterns and sizes of hooks, floats, rods, &c., can be 
found, and at a price, too, which none out those who manufacture 
extensively for wholesale purpKises can produce them at; and 
where every contrivance for tjJiing fish and securing them may be 
purchased a s g ood as the best materials and woAmanship can 
procure. ** Where, then," it is asked, " are the inducements for 
making our own?" None but the distance a man may be from a 
tackle-warehouse when he wants it; and considering that most 
things may be transmitted in a single post, there can be very littie 
inducement under any circumstances. Our advice is. that persons 
at a distance from London or country tackle-shops, should lay in a 
plentiful stock of those articles which take but little room, and 
cost but little money. Gut and hair hooks, flies of all kinds, 
floats, two, three, or tour yards lend;hs of ^t, which are always 
kept m readiness regularly tapered, Qie heaviest being at the upper 
end, and each link ^aduaUy diminishing, some very strong and 
others liajht, a cleanng ring, and other smaller matters of this 
kind. The lovers of angling may take our word that, however 
wise it may be to repair accidents, and re-whip a hook occasionally, 
it is better to be provided with every thing ready for use. Every 
leisure day at home these things should be examined, and what- 
ever runs short should be ordered at once. It is bad policy, or no 
policy, to be short of any thing, and particularly of what cannot be 
procured without delay. 
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So mucli for the cause of the fishing-tackle shops. We axe 
anxious that the fullest knowledge on the subject should be 
generallj known among anglers : and this is our coief reason for 
submitting these statements witnout note or comment. 

BAITS. 

Baits are the next important things to speak about, next to 
tackle. They are of different kinds, and are, on the whole, very 
numerous. They demand the palticular attention of the angler. 
We shall, at present, and under this head, merely give an emrnie- 
ration of oaits. leaving the specific application of them individually 
to that part oi our work which treats of the different kinds of fish, 
and how to take them. 

ABTIFICIAL FLIES. 

These are very numerous ; and the varied materials of which 
they are composed may be best obtained from a plain and simde 
catalogue of them. We therefore submit the following to the 
leEder s attention. 

1. The Chantbey. — ^This fly was a great favourite with the 
late Sir Erands Chaatrey, and is an excellent kiUer. Imitation. — 
Body, copper-coloured peacock's herl, ribbed with gold twist; 
legs, a black hackle: wmgs, partridge's or brown hen's feather, 
or pneasant's tail. Hook, X^o. 9, or No. 10. 

2. BLoplaud's Fancy may be- used after sunset with success 
in any part of the kingdom, and in any season. Imitation.— 
Body, reddish brown silk; legs, red hackle; wings, woodcock's 
tail ; tail, two or three strands oi a red hackle. Hook, No. 10. 

3. Mabch Bkown, also called the Dun Drake, appears about 
the latter end of March, and continues in season till the be^- 
nii^ of Ma^ ; it will be found a very killing fly, in many lakes 
in Wales, from March to September. Imitation. — ^Body, fur of 
the. hare's ear, ribbed with oHve silkj legs, partridge nackle: 
wings, tail featner of the partridge ; tad, two or three strands of 
the partridge feather. Hook, No. 8, or No. 9. 

4. Blue Dun.— Appears in March, and generally unon the 
water in dark, windy days, may be used with success till October. 
Imitation.r-r'^ody, dubbed with water-rat's fur, and ribbed with 
yellow silk : leg;'s, dun hen's hackle ; wings, from the feather of 
the starling s wing ; tail, two strands of a grizzle cock's hackle. 
Hook, No. 10. 

6. Joe Cakshalton and the Test.— I am not acquainted with 
a proper name for this fly, but it is much used at Carshalton, 
and on the Test in Hampshire, and is a well-dressed fly, Hkely 
to kill in other streams. Imitation. — ^Body, black silk, ribbed 
with silver twist; legs, a dark grizzle i)acJde; wings, the dark 
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ieather of tiie starling's wing, made spare and short. Hook. 
No. 10. 

6. Cabshalton Cock-tail.'— a dun fly, and will be found p 
good killer in other streams as well as the Wandle. Imitation. 
-^Body, light blue fir ; legs, dark dun hackle ; wings, the insida 
feather of a teal's wings ; tail, two fibres of a white cock's hackle. 
Hook, No. 9, or No. 10. 

7. The Pale Yellow DtJN.— Excellent from April to the end of 
the season. Imtation,— Body, yellow mohair, or msurten's pale 
yellow fur, tied with yellow silk; wings, the lightest part of a 
feather from a yonngstarling's wing. Hook, No. 12. 

8. The Objlsge Dun.— Aaother fly in request on the Test and 
other southern streams. Imitation, — Body, red squirrel's for^ 
ribbed with gold thread; legs, red hackle: wings, from the 
starling's wing; tail, two fibres of red cock's hackle. Hoo^ 
No. 9. 

9. The Co^cbmajs.— 'Imitation.— -Body, copper-coloured pea- 
cock's herl ; legs, red hackle;, wings, m>m the landrail Hook^ 
No. 8. 

10. Cow-dung tlt is in season throughout the year, and is 
used chiefiy in dark, windy weather. Imitation. — Bod^, dull 
lemon-coloured mohair; legs, red hackle: wings, from feathers, 
of the landrail, or starling's wing. Hook, No. 8, or No. 9. 

11. The Habe's-eab Dun.— A killing fly, and in great favour- 
in Hampshire. Imitation. — Body, the far of the nare's ear; 
wings, the feather from a starling s wing; tail, two fibres of the 
brown feather from a starling's wing. Hook. No. 10. 

12. Edmondson's Welsh fly. — Constantly used in Wales by 
the skilful fly-fisher and tackle-maker whose name it bears, Mr. 
Edmondson of Idverpool. A killing fly in most of the large 
lakes and rivers of Wales, and would answer for many of the 
lakes of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Imitation. — Body, 
dull orange mohair; legs, the black feather of a partridge;^ 
wings, the feather from a woodcock's wing, or the tair of a hen 
grouse. Hook, No. 8. 

13. The Kingdom or Kindon. — ^Much in use in the Hampshire 
streams, and is a good general fly also. Imitation. — ^Body, pale 
yellow silk, ribbed with crimson silk ; legs, black hackle ; wings, 
the feather of a woodcock's wing. Hook, No. 9. 

14. Bbown Shinab is a favourite with the Welsh anglers^ also 
excellent for the rivers and lakes of Cumberland. Imitation. — 
Body, peacock's herl, twisted spare, with a grouse-hackle over it. 

16. Gbavel, OB, Spidee-fly, appears towards the latter end 
of April ; where it is met with, it maybe fished with aU day, and 
the trout take it freely. /»m^«^ww».—- Water-rat's far ; legs, black 
hackle ; wings, the feather from a partridge. Hook. No. 10, or 
No. 11. It mav also be made with a dark dun hackle, whicn I 
prefer instead of the partridge feather. 

16. The Ibon Blue is in season from April till July, and 
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may be again used in September and Oci»b«r. ImUatkM.-^ 
Body, the fur of the water-rat ; legs, a %ht dun hackle ; winfl% 
the tail feather of a tom-tit, or of aa American robin. Hook, Ifo, 
1% or No. 13. 

17. Thb GBEA.T BED SpiNNBR may be used as an evening fiV 
dnrmg the whole stnnmer seascm. iiii»^tf^«M».— Body, ho§f s wooL 
red and brown, mixed, ribbed with eold twist ; legs, bnght red 
cock's hackle; winra, the littht feather (rf the starling's wing; 
tail, three strands of a red cock's hackle. Hook, No. 7. 

18. Black G»at.—A capital fly for dace as well as trout, and 
may be used from Aiwil to the end of the season. ImUatum, — 
Body, bhui hackle, or ostrich hCTLtied with black siUcj wings>- 
the feather hora a starling's wing. Hook, No. 13. 

19. Wben-taOi is aa excellent killer in small, bright streams, 
and is in great faronr in the northern counties. ImikUioM,-- 
Body, dark orange silk, with wings and legs of a wren's taiL 
HocSc, No. 12. 

20. The Braokbit-gloth is a kind of beetle. If made upon a 
large hook it will be found an excellent fly for the lakes in 
Scotland. /«»«^tMr.— Body, peacock's hexl, dressed full, and 
tied with proper nlk; wings, feather of a pheasant's breast* 
Hook, No. 9. or No. 10 y for Eke fishing. No. 6, or No. 7. 

21. Eed Ant.— This is the small red ant, axui there is another 
of the same size, called the black ant, and two others named 
the large bla<^ and red ants. JM»^t0i».— Body, peacock's herl, 
made full at the tail, and spare towards the head; lees, red, oi 

^r-cock's haekle : wings, from the light feather oi the e^- 

^s wing. Hook, No. 9, or No. 10. 

2. The Sai^d^plt.— Emu^y good for trout m greyhng, from 
April to the end of September. jbiiikUioH, — ^The for from a hare's 
neck, twisted round silk of the same colour^ legs, a 
hen's hackle ; wings, the feather from the landrail's wing. 
No. 9. 

23. The Stome-tlt is one q& the larger kind of flies, and 
appears in April; it is used in wind^ weather, and is a good fly 
in May or June, early in the morning or m% in the erening. 
ImikUton, — ^Body, far of hare's ear, mix^ with brown and yellow 
mohair, and ribbed with yellow silk; the yellow colour towards 
the tail : le^, brownish^red hackle; wingi^ the dark feather o^ the 
majlard^s 'wms- tail, two (nr three fibres of 1^ mottled feather of 
a partridge. Hook, No. 6. 

24. AumBrTLT.— Makes its agpearaaoe early in May, and may 
be used through June : it is an exeellent fly duiii^ the drake 
season, and will tempt the trout, even where the may-fly is strong 
on the water. ImUaiiot§, — Body, peacock's heri, tieii with dai±« 



l^wn silk; legs, coeh-a-bonddu h&dlB^ wings, the l»own^ 
i^peokled feather of a mallard's back. Hook, No. B. 

'' ^u)ok, and winded 1 

fowidan exefiiflflnt 
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If this fly be dressed on a No. 6 or 7 hook, aiid winged with the 
red rump-feather of a {feasant, itwiE befowidan g^xiytflwyt kkefly. 



AETISGIAL lUES. VI 

25. Qbxbos DiUKB^T-Aimeara late in May oc eady m Jvat 
This short-lived insect is not to be fouiud on every stream : I hav« 
never Seen it on the Wandle. ImUation, — ^Body, 3rellow flos silk, 
ribbed with brown silk; the extreme head and tail, coppery nea. 
cock's herl; legs, a red or ginger hackle; wings, the mpttled 
wing of a mallard, stained olive ; taU or whisk, three hairs from a 
rabbit's whiskers. Hook, No. 6k 

26. Grey DBAKE.~/»itVtf/MW».— Body, white flos silk, ribbed 
with dark brown or mulberry-coloured silk : head and top d^ the 
tail a peacock's herl ; legs, a grizzle cock's hadde : wiagif. from a 
maQafd's mottled £eathei; made to stand upright; tau, three 
whiskers of a rabbit. 

37. The Black PiJUOB is a standard fly, and its merits are 
too well known to need description. It is a valuable drop-fly in 
dark, rainy, or windy weather, and in full wateh ImiUUion, — 
Ostneh's hod, ribbed with silver twisty and a black cock's hackle 
ovei alL 

28; The Soldier Palheb.— This flv (and its varieties) majr bft 
oonnderedr the most general fly on tiie listy and many ai^rs 
never flt up a fly-link without having a red hackle^ of some kind, 
&ir a drop-fly. Imitaium-.—Bod^, red mohair, or squirrel's fur, 
r^>ed wiQi gold twist, and ned cock's hackle overall 

29. The Goveenor is used on the Hampsldre rivers. Ind- 
Mkw.— Body, oc^n^erv-ooloured peacoek's- herU ribbed with gold 
twisty tipped with scarlet twist ^ legs, ved or sdrnger hackle; winga^ 
the light part of a ^^easanf s wmg. Hook, jSa 9. 

30. PoR liOGH kmL'—LMUion.'-Body, orange mohair: legii, 
^Qger hackk; winga, from the feathw of the pheasanrs taiL 
HoSk,No.8. 

3L ^Be<»irB^ wx eor Loor Awe.— j&i»Mfai».— Bodv, copper- 
cobured peaeoek's herl; legs, black kackle; wings, the feather 
betm a wi^r-hui's wmg. IBbc^, No. 7. 

32. !PoR THE River Dee.— This, and the following will be 
fmoA to be killing flies in the Bivor Dee. Imtaium.—'Bodj, 
daH yeUow mohair ; wingSK hackle from, the neck of a pale dun 
hen. Hook, No. 9. 

33. Another flt pc» the River Dee.— /»itVff/»<wi.— Body, 
peaeoek's hed: legs fmd wings> adark dun hen's hackle, dressed 
n^JberfoU. Bjook,No.9. 

34. A ELY EOR Llyn Ogwyn.— This %,^ and those. recom- 
meaded for Loch Awe, will ensure spOTt on this most sporting 
lake. Imitation, — Body, peacock's herl; legs, black hackle; 
mgsy the dark coH^er-coloured feather of the mallard. Hook, 
Ko.8. 

35. CoGH-A-B(»a>BTr is a well-known favourite throughout the 
TJnited Elingdom, thouffh not always under the same name. Imita' 
<iw.—Body, peacock's herl j legs wid wings, red and black-OT coch- 
a-bonddu hackle. Hook, No. 8 or 9; and in the north of England, 
for dear streams, it is sometimes dressed on a No. 12 hook. 
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36. The Yellow Sally contmnes in season from May to July; 
In warm weather. Imitation.— Body, pale yellow fur, or moliafr, 
ribbed witb fawn-coloured silk; legs, a ginger hackle; wings, a 
white hackle, dyed yellow. Hook, No. 9. 



COKMON BAITS AND GBOTJNI) BAITS. 

It is well known that fish take snch baits as the season affords, 
as worms, insects, &c. ; and worms ma^ be nsed all day in spring' 
and autumn, but m summer only early in the morning and late in 
the evening. 

Lob-worms, — ^These are the largest worms that are found in 
digging up a garden. They are often fall six inches long, and aie 
good bait for large greyling, trout, perch, bream, and eels. 

The brandling-worm is a strii>ed one, which smells strongly, and 
is found in rotten dung, and is a very seductive and killing baii 
for most fish. 

Bed-worms are found in rotten dung also, but are smooth, or a 
bright pink colour, and are a first-rate bait for roach, dace, perch^ 
carp, twich, bream, trout of moderate size, barbel and most other 
fist which will frequently take it when they cannot be tempted 
with any other. 

The marsh, or meadow-worm, is also occasionally a good bait for 
tarout. greyling, perch, bream, and gudgeons. 

When you have procured fresh worms, put them in a box or jar 
of damp moss; they will clean themselves in a few hours and 
improve for several days, becoming brighter and tougher. 

To keep worms for any length of time, they should be placed in 
a box with a few inches thiclmess of rich soil, such as dung rotted 
to mould, and then scour them, a few at a tune, as wanted. Mr. 
Blaine, however, gives the following, though not in so few 
words: — 

" To preserve worms for use, shred some mutton suet and chop it 
into small pieces ; let it boil slowly in water until the suet is dis- 
solved, and then, having ready some clean well-beaten hemnen 
sacking or wrapper, dip it into the limior. "When well soaked in 
it, and naving become cold, mix some nresh mould with the worms 
and put the whole into a tub, and over the top tie a linen cloth that 
will admit air, and yet prevent them escaping. Place them in a 
cool situation, and the worms will feed and cleanse themselves, and 
keep Kvely and fit for use for many months." 

Gentles are a favourite bait, especially for roach, dace, and barbel. 
In fact, at times any fish will take it. Gentles may be bred by 
haneingup a piece of liver till it putrifies. They should be kept in 
sand. The largest should be chosen. 

The beetles found in a cow-dung, and wasp-grubs, also constitute 
good bait. 

The caddis, which is found at the shallow sides of rivers, stony 
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brooks, and ditches, is a good bait for erery fish in the water the 
caddis is found in. 

Flaa-ioorm, which are found amongst flags, in pits, or ponds, are 
good tor the fish. 

Caterpillars, cabbage-worms, &c., are good for trout, chub, roach 
and dace, dropped on the surface of the water. 

Salnum-spawti is a superior bait for trout, chub, roach, &c., and 
. may be bought readypreserved. 

Carpenter says, " Having obtained a pound of it, about Septem* 
ber or October, put it into not water, and having boiled it for about 
ten minutes, wash and clean it ; rinse it well with cold water, and 
dry it. When dried, take two ounces of salt and a quarter of an 
ounce 9f pounded saltpetre, and mix it up with the spawn, after 
which it should be spread out on a dish oi'board before the fire, 
nntil it becomes quite ttiff. Then nut it into jars or gallipots, 
poniing over the top of each melted mutton suet, and covering 
with a bladder." 

Faste is a good bait in stilL quiet waters, with a small hook and 
a light float. See that it is dean, or the fish will not take it. 

A food paste for carp, roach, tench, and chub, is made of crumb 
of white bread. 

A good paste, especially for chub, is made of rotten Cheshire 
cheese and crumb of bread. 

Greaves ^te—th&i is, a paste made of white bread dipped into 
the liquor m which greaves have been boiled— is a killing bait for 
barbel^ but wheat paste is a favourite bait in some parts of the 
country, as is also pearl-barley. The wheat should be freed from 
the husks by keeping ten or twelve hours in water, and then par- 
boiled, which will swell it to twice its natural size. Malt and 
pearl-barley may be prepared in the same wav. They may be 
crushed and used like a paste, or a single ^ain be taken and put 
on the hook, after the manner of baiting with a gentle. 

Ground-baiting should be done the night before, when it is 
practicable. 

Ghreaves boiled, and worked up into balls with day and bran, is 
a good ground-bait for baibeL 

White bread soaked in water, and mixed up with bran and 
pollard, is a ground-bait for carp, roach, dace, and chub. 

Clap and bran nuxed together, and made into small balls, may 
be used for roach, dace, and bleaK. 

Carrion gentles, or worms cut into pieces, are sometimes used with 
great success in still waters. 

For roach, dace, bream, and every other fish in still water, bread 
chewed till it sinks is tne very best ground-bait ; or, if it be too 
much trouble, knead some very moist, that it may partly separate 
as it sinks. Use this in small quantities upon the very spot you fish. 

For roach-fishing in rivers, bread and bran kneaded together till 
they are sticky or clammy, and put a coating of a quarter of an 
inch thick round good-sized pebbles. 
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Tliose wlio live near a riren^ and especially tliose ^ose premiset 
adjoin it. should select an even bottom ioA a place moderately 
deep, ana regularly feed the fish. Make everything convenient for 
the sport; put up a hurole, if there be no bushes, and tuck ever- 
green brandies between uie bars : mske it fast in "die ground, 
rather leaning over the water. If there be an eddy, or scarcely 
any stream, you may hang up a liver or a dead cat on a sloping 
stick for want of a tree^ so tfiflt the maggots may drop from it in 
such a spot that they wiU get to the bottom about where you fish ; 
or it is better to provide carrion gentle^ and worms, and bait the 
place exactly day after day. If there be a stream, make balls of 
clay, maggots, and worms, bread, ffreaves, snails, and any living 
thiiis you can get, onlv use enough clay to sink them— in other 
words, make the ground-bait nch : when you are going to fish, put 
the same quantity of bait, but make it pHOor, and you are as sure of 
sport as you wet your line. Whoever fishes a pond or river often 
fihould prepare a place; and the object of the hurdle is to place a 
complete screen between you and the fish, and it will be the fault 
of the angler if he is seen at all. Landypur fish beyond the hurdle, 
on the side which is most liandy. when you are on your own 
ground, if there be no holes or deep places, make one at any cost: 
and this is e^dallv necessary in some ponds which are shallow at 
ike edge. When there are many weeds, have tl^em cleared, if 
possible, altogether. If no other way presents itself, use j/ina 
flrag, but it should be done days l}efore you fish. Make out 4i hole, 
•or small deep, form a good soreei^ regularly feed the fish, and with 

food clean baots and appropriate tackle you will take some of tiie 
est in the water. 

Before closing this account of tackle and'baits, we' T)eg to remark 
that intention to these respective pl^jects is of great importance to 
the angler, and a very necessary ingredient of his success in the 
pursuit of all kinds of fish. We like to see care bestowed on this 
part of i>iscatoi7 duty. We never see a lidy and neat rod fisher, 
out the simple and expressive lines of old Doctor Cotton rush into 
our mind; written more than two hundred years ago. yet fall df 
Ireshness and meaning at thejiiesent hour. We shall transonbe 
^tiiem for the readers pleasure and iostmctLon. 

" Away to the brooL 
All your tackle QUtlookt 
* Here's a day that is worth A dag^swishiqg. 
See that all things be righ^ 
Jbr '^ould be a i^pite 
To want tools when a man goes ta^hsqg. 
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*' 5r<Mtr rod mi^ Usob two. 

for j^ 8(006 viU not do. 
If your maBB^ of angling you vary; 

A&id full well may you thiak^ 

If you troH witk a pink, 
Oae too weak will 1)6 apt to miacaxry. 

" Then, basket, neat made 

By a naster in 's tiwde, 
In a bdt at your.«bonlders muBt dangle ; 

Jot none e*re was so vain 

To wear this in disdain. 
Who a ixoG brother was of the angle. 

" Next, pouch must jiot fail, 

Stufiea as foil as a msJl^ 
With wasi, (x&wek, silks, hairs, fars, and f ea^en^ 

To make several flies 

!For the severe skiesi, 
That shall kill in de^ite of all weathers. 

^* The boxes and books 

'Ecac your lines and your hooks, 
And, thou^ not for strict need notwithstanding. 

Your scisaars and hone 

To adjust your points on. 
With a jiet to be aore of yonr landing. 

** All these being oi^ 

'Tis high time we were gone, 
Down and upwards, .that all may have pleasure, 

TiU, heate meeting at ni^ht^ 

We ahaU have the delignt 
To disoMurse of our iortones at leisure.*^ 

Having now m^ticaaed the xxrinc^^al matters connected with 
rods, and tackle generally, it is proper we should say a word or 
imo on ^tke modes of ufiing them, or^ perh^, more iitly, the 
medianiQal art of anglmg itself. 

It imiBtidwa]rB be oome in mind that the gexstle art is an imt- 
Mivexxne, It is beat ieacned by lookinig at otiiers Ashing, and 
ttdiiniig aoearate obianrations from wnai; eag^^erience teaches. 
Hus mast tnstt ke ^e grand sdiool lor the angler. All that books 
^D the tfuhiaet can.do. is to lay down^uch general mles as m^ 
guide the understanding in the use of instruments, and keep 
^OQiig i)iginBers igeom falling u^io legiiegious errors at the oom- 
i mcBc eapMi t cf their joageer. M^amjlers have began to i^equent 
ihe tireM when yowsgi and yoidji in general is the aptest time for 
JeiHiiBgJMnyftbiBgft; but p«BiQsna*.cQO$iderably advanced in years 
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may soon render themselves respectable £y-fisliers bypaymg a little 
attention to it, by going a few times with a person wno is himself 
acquainted with the art. We have tanght three or four gentlemen 
the amusement who had never before thrown a single £j into the 
water, and they were, in point of age, fdl fiffcv, or even more. The 
chief matter is the desire to learn. Where this exists in any ffreat 
vigour, and proper means be adopted, success becomes almost 
certam. 

The two leading points connected with fljr-fishing for salmon and 
trout are the casting of the flies, and the acquirement of that peculiar 
knowledge or tact which enables the skilful angler to recognise, 
at a glance, those parts of a river or stream where such kinds of flsh 
are Ijkelv to He during particular parts of the day or season. 

One or the first maxims a learner should fix in his mind is, not to 
have too long a line. He should not attempt too much at once. 
To acquire the steady and efficient command of the rod is a vital 
matter. To throw long lines steadily and lightly is an art which 
can only be acquired by considerable practice and observation; 
therefore, a learner should never feel discouraged should his pro- 
gress in this anghng accomplishment not keep pace with his san- 
guine expectations. A cast line, with gut ana flies, should be just 
the length of the rod, and no longer; and all first efforts in the 
^art should be confined to the employment of a verv few yards 
more in making casts upon the wat^ : and as the pupil pro^presses 
in adroitness and skill, he can, of course, lengthen his line 
accordingfly. 

There is a great coi convenience connected with the 

use of a single-handed 1 small rivers, ;^articularly if the 

banks are Imed with bi nd the water is reedy, and the 

bottom faU of roots of \ lie angler should learn the habit 

of what mav be called " his fly into those parts of the 

stream which run unde id form strong ripples and cur- . 

rents beneath overhangi In such situations, the trout 

are generally numeroui le first size and quality. We 

have seen many good tv y-fishers who lost ranges of the 

finest water on aocoui«» >,. »>,„ ^eing able to fish narrow and 
woody streams. In rivers which run through a bed scooped out 
l)v mountain torrents, two or three times as broad as the qoantity 
01 water which they commonly supply, the fly-fisher has plcaily of 
elbow-ro9m, and can use a long rod and line, which require both 
hands, with good effect]^ but in smaller waters, such as those just 
described, there is nothmg like a single-handed rod: it gives jm. 
greater power over the stream, and enables you, as it were, to pick 
fish out of places that the double-handed artist must invariably 
pass by. 

To measure distances by the eye with accuracy, is an essential 
part of the fly-fisher's profession. This can onl^ be acquired by 
close attention to the subject, and constant practice. No writtei 
or verbal rules of direction can possibly reach it; and yet any 
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one mav attain a Mgh. degree of excellence in this respect, if lie 
devote himself patiently to the subject; and one or two seasons* 
free ran^ with the fly will enable a man to hit his point to a hair's 
breadth m every cast of the line. 

In the progress of the art of angeling, many crotchety and 
fsmcifol roles are laid down with sufficient dogmatism. Amongst 
these, that which recommends fishiag up a stream instead of down 
it, stOl retains its advocates aud defenders. We do not hesitate 
to say, nothing can be more nreposterous than this notion. If the 
angler will observe attentively tne manner in which flies lie on the 
water, when the line is thrown up against the current, he will see 
in an mstant the almost imposHbitity of the ^out seizing the fly in 
such a position. But even if the fish should take it, the power is 
greatly weakened, if not entirely lost, to retain him; for the 
tightness and tenacity of the line are destroyed by the captive 
rushing down the stream, right into your face as it were. 

The best, pleasantest, and indeed the only efficient mode, is 
to fish down the river ; and where it is possible, fbsh each stream in 
it right across. To do this, begin at that ptort of the stream which 
is nearest to you, and trail or draw your line at a considerable 
angle to the other, or vice versa, as the case may be. If the fbsh 
rise when your tackle is in this position, there is a far greater 
probability of his hooking himself, than if any other direclion 
were taken; and, when hooked, his rushes. and plunges down the 
stream, bring him in direct opposition to the stram of the line and 
the spring of the rod, and so expedite his capture. If it should 
hapften, as it often does, that youliave a strong head-wind apinst 
you in descending a river, then you must maie the best of your 
situation, and contrive to throw your line at as slight an angle in 
an upw^ direction as the breeze wiU permit you. Steady prac- 
tice and perseverance, however, wiH enable you to overcome all 
difficulty arising from this source, unless you encounter a down- 
ri^t hurricane. 

To have, what may be called, an angler's eye, is of CTeat import- 
ance in fly-fishing, and indeed in fishing of aU kinds. This consists 
in perceiving at a glance where the fish may be presumed to be, 
in any stream or water. Tliis apparently intuitive knowledge, 
is solely the result of observation and experience, and- no written 
or veroal directions can convey it to the young beginner. Still 
without it no man can hope to make any satisfactory progress in 
the art. An expert angler, if he sees a brother of the craft 
flogging away in certain parts of the water, detects in a moment 
that he can nave no correct notions on tlie subject, and is, in this 
matter, a veritable ignoramus. "For, to an angler's eye, it is 
requisite that a stream ever should have a certain shape — a contour, 
a physiogonomy, a character-^to solicit his attention and favour 
Every disciple of the rod carries about with him an ideal figure 
of a perfect stream^ where, in all rivers— under every parallel 
'*f latitude and longitude— he is morally certain to find the object 
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of whidi he is in quest. This heau ideal of watery cosformatioQf 
is Bot a yariable or imcertaiu thin^; it has in every one's eye the 
same g^eral outline and expression. We know that what k at 
this moment prefigured to our imaginations as the hei^t of per- 
fection, is the same as that whidi occupies ike mind of eY&cy oQier 
angkr in the kingdom, who ia entdtled to the appellation. A fine 
fishing stream has all the standard etemfCnts of permanent b^tid^ 
that appertain to the beautiful in every branch of art or adgam 
whatever."* 

The trout observes the same rule as 'the sahncm, with xeiq^ 
to his haunts and plaoes of abode. The latter never ventures 
into very shallow water, at a great distance from a deep place 
of shddier; and thus long, shallow skeams, situated at a con- 
siderable dbtanoe from a range of deep ws^er, are seldom ft^ 
quented by large trout, except at night in the sunmier season, 
when they often run a considerable distance up su^ plaoes in 
pursuit of minnows. Those streams, therefore, are the best which 
lead immediately into tolerably deep water. 
. It is a good general rule in ny^ffishing, never to remain "oery Umg at 
one particular spot. When you have the water befc^e you, take 
the oest streams, and fish than carefully, but as quickly as you 
can. !Remember a trout never ca» be enticed. All his movements 
are impulsive and prompt; and if you cast your fly where he !«», 
he will generally dash at xt at once; but should he miss it m* his 
tet eagerness, do not tempt him again for a few mmutes ; ratl^r 
recede from the spot a httle to allow him time to regain his former 
position, and then you will stand a fair ohance of gating hold 
of him at the next ji,ttack. Maiqr an exoeEent trout has bc^on 
caught in this manner, which would have been lost altog^ber, if 
the angler had persisted in thrashing away at him aftor 1^ &$A 
unsucoessfal rise. 

We shall inroeeed no further with our general remarks on the 
purely mechanical and prudential rules relative to the art of 
angling at the present time. We shall have to state several 
matters of importance to the practical fisherman when we come tto 
treat of the various kinds of fish oontaiioddin our list. 

* Chiide to the Eivers and I<Qch8 of ScotUiBd. London. 1854 
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CHAPTEB ni. 

f>F THE BIFFEREKT KINDS OF FISH. 
THB 8AIM0N. 

The Salmon is the noblest of fresli-irater fish, aaid stands hig^t 
in the angler's estimfttion. He is the fffinoe of the streams; and 
his title to preoedence has nerer yet been questioned. His mag- 
nitode, his keen and lively eye. his mnscnLar powers, his rapid and 
graceful motions, his beaotind proportiods, bis sliining silvery 
scales, his intellectual instinct, and/ his superior, rich, delicate 
fiayour, all unite in estafalidmig supmoiity over all other fish. 
Neither should it be focgotten that salmon-fishing is cousidesed 
iht angler's highest sport, whikt it afiords the best criterion of 
loB prolessianal^dll. inaiBed, joigling for this noble fish, may be 
deemed the measure or standajrd of the ani^ler's deximty, the test 
of hk art, the legitdmate obpect of his loftiest aspirations ; afford- 
ing an undeniable proof of his fitness to take his stand amongst the 
most Acoomidadied/ adepts of this interesting craft. 

Tkt Salmon was not kno^wn to the ancient Greeks. The first 
notice we have of it is in Pliny's " Natural History" (9, 12), and the 
first i«gular account we have of it in any Latin classic author, is 
contained in the '' Mosella" of Ansomus. Here we have the 
progressive stag€» in the ^;rowth of l^e^Bh. The salar is the sea- 
trout, Hhefano is what m Sootknd is called the grilse, and tiie 
mUmo is the fall-grown fish. A reoent wdter tmthe subject sagns, — 

'^ It is pretty certain that the ancients knew some memb^ of 
the salmon family ; as to that prince of nver fish, however, salmon 
—'the glory and repretei^tive of this koge lamily— the Gredcs 
Inve Itft us no eoctant proof that they were st all acquainted with 
it : and thou^ we know that manv of iheir treatises on fii^ 
wherein mention €i£ih.e salmon might have^ooinred, have not come 
down to us, we can liardly imagine such « noUe species, if at all 
known in Oreeoe, should qy any possibility haive escaped alike the 
notice of Aristotle, and of the nost of dtepnotapMst fish fanciers, 
quoted in AthensBus. Amoag the Latins, rliny is the only author 
whomakesaoursoiymeii^icmcf the«i£0r,)aadhe does not Bjpetk 
-«f it 4» an^Italian fi^ but as fraaoentinff the rivers Dordoeie and 
Chffonnci, ^ Aouitaine. It was Ikus, bd»»e the days of 'Eippes/ 
plainly out of iiie reach of the InBanoaB Bflmanp, whatever favour- 
able reports they may have received of its aoaits &om gaassmg 
-ioorMtfi.*'* 

Thft natural histey of tiie salmon is still * vnaiy edineonaiderable 

Frazer*! Maj^azine. December, 1853. 
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mystery, though saccessfal attempts have, withm the last teq 
years, been maae in clearing up some important facts connected 
with their migratory habits, modes of propagation, and ratio of 
grgwth. They resemble in their movements some of the feathered 
creation, such as the swallow for example. Sahnon have a strong 
inclination to return to their last jear's quarters, but are often 
divert^ from tiieir course by any slight alterations in the course 
of the river, or any new obstacle, as buildings, dams, &c., placed 
across their path.^ In the history of the sabnon-fisheries in Great 
Britain, many curious facts are recorded about them as t9 these 
particulars. Although a northern fish, and abounding in high 
ktitudes in ^reat prolusion, yet naturalists tell us that they are not 
partial to a very cold stream, but prefer that one whose waters are 
warmer, and where the rays of the sun have free access to it. 
**Tniere are two rivers in Southerlandshire." says Sir William 
Jardine, ''one^ the Oikd, rising in a small Alpine lake ; the other, 
the Shin, a tributary about five miles from its moutk coming out 
of Loch Shin, a large and deep lake connected with other deep 
locks ; in early spring most of the sabnon turn up the Shin, whicb 
is the warmer of the two, while very few prosecute the main cur- 
rent until a later period of the year." 

The salmon spawns generally in the months of September and 
October, but there is a difference in this respect in different rivers. 
This fact has been folly established in rarliamentary> records, 
framed with a direct reference to projected laws for the preser- 
vation of this kind of fishl It is during this particular season oi the 
year that the sabnon are seen passing up tne rivers in enormous 
shoals, and leaping over every obstacle which lies across thdr 
path. The extraordinary power and agility the fish display in 
these remarkable leaps, nave long been the wonder of the natu- 
ralist, and the theme of admiration and surprise to the an^^. 
They will spnng over rapid faUs from seven to ten feet in height, 
and force their way against a powerful volume of descending water. 
It is when the salmon are running up streams of this description, 
broken by rapids, and crossed by cataracts, and when they thus 
meet with apparently insuperable obstacles to their progress, that 
enormous quantities are killed by poachers and fish-hunters, witii 
spears, leisters, and nets. We have frequently seen a baud of men 
come down to celebrated sahnon-rivers, m the North of England 
and in Scotland, with a cart and horse, and in a very short space 
of time catch as many as the animal could draw. In fact the 
destruction of sabnon at this season of the year is quite appaUing ; 
and were it not for the vigilance of the guardians of the rivers, 
and the strictness of the laws, the species would scarcely be able 
to exist, under the constant repetition of practices so manifestly 
destructive and unfair. 

The mode in which the salmon disposes of its spawn has been 
often dwelt upon and discussed by scientific anglers. But. as the 
subject does not immediately and necessarily come across toe path 
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of the spoitsmaiL we shall not enter upon anj elaborate descrip- 
tion of this pecunar process, but rather content onrselves with a 
few general observations on the matter. 

'For the secnre and effectual depositions of its spawiL the salmon 
invariably selects pure ronning streams, with graveUy bottoms. 
All slow, stagnant, slnggish, and clayey bedded rivers, are care- 
fully avoided, or at most very, very seldom entered. In their 
choice of the stream, the fish never make any very serions mistake, 
bnt are conducted by an almost infallible mstinct to a safe ana 
suitable deposit, with all the certainty and regularity that experi- 
ence and reason could themselves confer. Salmon generally swim 
pretty close to the bottom of the river, and pursue their onward 
course with rapidity and decision : and, indeed, some naturahsts 
have affirmed that they frequently run at the rate of five-and- 
twenty miles an hour, in waters where they encounter no 
obstacles. 

When the gill, or male fish, finds a proper place, he works in the 
ground with his nose, until he has made a hole or bed sufficiently 
large for the reception of the spawn; and when this subaoueous 
nuptial couch is all prepared, he looks out for his mate, ana they 
jointly take possession of their temporary residence. When the 
process is finished they both return to their haunts in the river^ or 
dash back to the sea oA the first favourable opportunity. This is 
substantially the state of the case, as far as the mere act of depo- 
siting the spawn is concerned. It has been more minutely de- 
scribed by some naturalists and angling writers than by others, 
but the general result is comprised in the statement now made. 

But here a controversy starts, which has of very recent years 
been carried on, but without the main questions having been as 
yet brought to a satisfactory and general decision. What becomes 
of the salmon-fry when hatched into life? What shape, colour, 
size do they assume ? How do they regulate their movements r 
These are still, in some measure, debateable and unsettled questions. 
The old opinions used to be these : — After the roe had been depo- 
sited by the parent fish a sufficient length of time in the bottom 
they had channelled out, it became quickened into life by some 
hidden and inscrutable process, ana became salmon fry, which 
attained a len^h of from four to seven inches by the months of 
March or Apnl. They then, in a flooded state of the waters, made 
their way down to the sea, and in the months of June, July, and 
Au^t, returned again to their native streams, increased by a very 
rai)id growth, and the fattening powers of tne salt water, to a 
wdght varying from two to six or seven pounds. 

Every one who has angled in a river where salmon frequent in 
any considerable numbers, knows, that in the spring months, that 
is in March, April, and part of May, he meets with immense 
swarm? of smelts, or smouUs, or parr, that these take the artificial 
fly most greedily, and that they afterwards seem to dimwear, or, 
at least, are but comparatively seldom met with m fishmg the 
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atreams. The law forbids ibjd taking of these smsSi fry, bat as £bi 
as our experiauie has gone, we have seldom seea this enactment 
obeyed to ^ extent, even by the most scrupolons^ and high-minded 
angers, mth the mass (d fishermen, the masim, unhappilj, hdds 
good almost everywhere, that " all are fish that come into the net" 
To justify the infractioii of this law, it has been often contended 
that thd pari or smonlt, was a minute but ^tinct species of the 
salmomam, and that its cai)tnre was both fair and reasonable. 

This matter was exanmied into. It was affirmed that these 
swarms of imall fish were nothu^ more nor less than the salmon 
itsdf in the in£»nt stage of its bein^. Mr. Shaw, numager of the 
Duke of Bucdeugh's salmoa fishenes in Scotland,, instituted, a. 
i^ort time bacl^ experiments ou the subject upon an extensiye 
scale. This gentleman asserts, that what is commonly called the 
mrr, is the salmon fry in the fisst stage of their deyelopmeni 
That in this state, as parr, they remain in the river in which they 
were brought forth ^r one ^ole year ; that in the second year 
their outer covering ot scales is moulted off as it were, and they 
then assume the charaeter of graveling or smonltsy which was fca- 
merly supposed to be the first sta^ of iAie salmon's existence; 
that when they are two vears old, being stiU in the dresa or out- 
ward eoY^nng of a smoult, wad averaging from five to seven inches 
in length, they descend to the ocean, ana in* the course of a few 
months or weeks, re-enter the river as grisle, (x sahnon-peal, and 
weighing frcmi two to ^^e or six pounai^ according to the time 
they have remained in the salt water. 

These experiments^ thou^ apparently very carefully and honestly 
ccmducted, did not give geneEal sat^^acticm. Mr. Andrew Young 
Altered into the e(mtroversy, and he mamtained that there was no 
do«ii^ but that the parr weare the ^ung salmon, but disputed the 
other h<it attempted to be estaliished by Mr. ^law, that they 
remained two years in the river. Mr. Young says they only re^ 
mom one year, and haacited vadoas facts in confirmation of thui 
position. 

Another question has aiiseB, and is at 1^ nuMnent zealbas^& 
cussed, connected with the salynomand other kinda of ^sh,Qi which 
it i» prop^ we sh<mld here give some brief account. The ques- 
tion relates to the production of sahnon artificially. On the banks 
of the rivers Tvrie and Paig, experiments have been recently insti- 
tuted by Mr. Youn^, of Invemess-fihire, of tranirferringthe salmon 
i^)awn mto localities where the fish la not found. These expe- 
nments have been partially saccessfuL - This of stoddng rivers 
was practised two thousand years ago by the Bomans, and is 
iarge^ treated of GdLumella and other ancient writers. AJkera 
lapse of paA^ centuries, it has been revived again, and with great 
soceesa in !mnce. Two fi^ecmen of the Yosffes, named Gehih 
and Bemy, have succeeded in |^(U)agating salmon, carp, -ake, 
tench^ ana p^diL and thf» mamtajLH that tha i^lan is appucam tp^ 
those fish whidi m% partiy in fresh water and partly ng^ thve ae% 
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as well as to tliose that live entirdlj in firesh water riyers and lakes. 
The streams and rirers over a lar^e extent of France have now 
been abundantly stocked with a variety of fish from this ancient 
DTOcess, m(»re partkndarbr in the vicinitv of Allevard, YaoiUe, 
Pontcharra, Sessenage, Veary, Bonig d'Oisons Bivis, Pont-en- 
Soyans^ Paladro^ Ldnos, St. Qeorge, Avandon, La Boisse, Gre- 
noHie, and in many otk^ departments of the Allier, the Lozere, 
the Mense, the Mensthe, and Hant Sacme. 
. At the moment we are pemiing these lines, we copy from the 
pa$pes of a public joomal, tnat this mode of propagating salmon is 
h&mg adopted on the riv» Tay, in Scotland, on a pretty extensive 
scale. As the aeccmnt most be interesting to all the disciples of 
tht rod and line, we nake no apology for transferring it here as it 
it given: — 

"the SALMOIT IKAJXTTFACHOnY OJT THE TAT. 

** The ponds for this purpose are situated on the river bank, near 
Slofemountfield, the spawning-boxes being 1& feet above the sum- 
mer kvd of the river. The water whidi supplies the ponds is 
taken from Storemoontfield lake (bat owing to the impurity of 
the Tsy daring spates, a su]^y is also to be taken from a 
neighbouring roijng), oy a pipe with a valve, into a filtering 
pfmd. ; tbeace it k carried hj a canal along the upper end of the 
spawmng-boxeS) timrac^ wmeh it runs. These ooxes are 84 
feet long by one foot six inehes Inroad, and three deep. They are 
^aced with a fall of six inches^ so as to aUow the water to flow 
mely through them, and are partly filled, first with a. laying of fine 
gnm^ next coarser, and lastly with stones somewhat coarser than 
foad me^. In distributing the ova, it is gradually poured out of the 
vessri a(t the xtpger end of tiie-box. The water flowing downwards 
evries it acmong the stones, under which it settles down, and by 
fieatiy amP^ying a lew bnekets of water at the upper end oi the 
Boxes, the ova are taken down and distributed equally among the 
gEivm. TVben tiie young firy are in a prcraer state, they are 
aflowed to escape into a p^id situate at a foot low^ level than the 
boxes, where they will be fed, aid allowed to remain, until such 
thne m i^hej are in a fit state to be tnmed into the riv^. This 
Bond is notVet made, but will be finished by the time the frjr are 
ratted. Ghreat care has been taken to prevent any animal 
eBtermg with the water that weiold prey upon the fish. Mr. 
lamsbottom, from Clitheroe (wha has experimented sueeessfuily 
for the Messrs. Ashwbrth, ontneLoi^ Corrib waters, in Ireland), 
fa«» the sole management of the Tay nonds. Saturday was h 
mnnkaUy fine dav firar the seascm, ana we were privileged in 
being piresent at me operation of sapping the fish. When we 
umei Mr. Hamsbottom had akeady got about 15,000- ova k 
round tin eaas^ and he showed us^ an ovaL-^haped tin best with a 
lid, which contained • siKtli vale fish, swimming in water, which. 
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he said, was waiting for bis mate. Presently the net was shot ia 
the Taj at the mouth of the Almond, when two fine female fish 
ripe for spawning, from 18 to 20 pounds' weight, along with a 
small male fish, were caught. Mr. Ramsbottom having taken the 
largest female m his left hand, drew his fing^ers down both sides of 
the bdly of tiie fish, when the oya flowed m a stream into the tin 
box formerly mentioned, in which there were a few inches of wata. 
The fish was instantly returned to the river, and, after a short 
time, sailed off as if nothing had happened to it. After the ova 
had Deen washed, by water being poured on and off— care bemg 
taken never to allow it to be exposed to the air— the male fish was 
brought (which ail this time had been in the river under a fold of 
the net), and manipulated in the same manner as the female, only 
a small portion of the milt being required. On the milt oeing 
shed, a slight change was seen to take place in the colour of the 
ova» which became paler. Water was again poured on and off, 
when the operation was complete. The ova were then poured into 
round tin cases and carried w the ponds. When we Im the river- 
side, upwards of 400,000 ova in fine condition had been obtained. 
We observed that a few of the ova» after impr^nation, turned 
white, instead of being a fine sahnon colour. Mx, Ramsbottom 
said they were barren ova. In the month of March, the fry will 
have burst their shells, when we hope to report further.* 

But leaving these controversial points on the habits, and 
natural history of the sahnon, which, however, must be allowed to 
have a direct bearine on the angler's amusement, as a practical 
art, seeing that legislative enactments are essentially guided by 
them ; — ^let us direct the reader's attention to the mode of catching 
tliis monarch of the streams. Furst, as to bait. We shall ccmfine 
ourselves principally to the artificial fly. This is the only kind of 
bait, in our apprehension, worthy of the regard of the senuine angler, 
or which wul secure nis unvarying success, ana confer real 
pleasure in his exploits. We have aJwajs considered the emi^oy- 
ment of any other bait or artifice for lurmg this noble inhabitant of 
the deep, as directly implying something frivolous and debasmg; 
alike unworthy of the angler's reputation, and the nature and 
character of the flsh. It must always be borne in mind, that the 
real imgler has a certain kind of fame or reputation to support. 
And it is on this ground, that an angler, having what the old 
Scottish divines called "the root of the matter" in him, will, on 
all occasions, be remarkably psurticular and sensitive to all the 
movements and appliances connected with his cherished amuse- 
ment. There must be nothing low and grovelling, nothing which 
may seem to involve an idea that he is pursuing his fascinating 
calling under the influence of any motive, but the pure love <^ 
the sport. Better lose a thousand fish a day, than adopt or 
sanction any practices which may have the most distant appear- 
ance of running counts to the high principles of his profession. 
* See Kote A at the esd of the vdame. 
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The size and colour of the flies to be employed in sahnon-fishing', 
must always vary according to the nature of the waters, the state 
of the wind, the season, and the depth and brilliancy of the stream. 
There are scarcely any rules of an absolute or universal character 
to be laid down. Thev are all subjected to modifications and ex- 
ceptions. It is the Knowledge when general rules are to be 
followed, and when they are to be departed from, that constitutes 
such an essential part of an angler's skill, and stamps him as a 
master of his art. Experience must be our sole guide in this 
important matter. 

Some ^ntlemen of an extensive and admitted piscatory know- 
ledge, uniformly fish with dull-coloured flies ; others again, whose 
claims to respect are equally high, employ extremely gaudy ones. 
As far as our observation and practice go. we submit the following 
list as the most likely to prove sucoessral, when the waters are in 
good order ^ tor this is an essential matter. 

No, 1. Limerick. — ^A red cock hackle, ribbed with gold twist, 
with drake wings of a tolerable length, and standing well out from 
each other. 

No. 2. — ^Body— orange mohair ribbed with gold twist ; legs — 
a black hackle, and mottled grey feathers of the mallard's wing. 

No, 3. — ^A red cock hackle, ribbed with gold twist, and wings of 
the woodcock, set considerably apart. 

We have never known, of our own personal experience, very lar^e 
flies do much execution. The conformation of most of the rivers m 
Great Britain and Ireland, which contain salmon, is, in our humble 
opinion, decidedly unfavourable to the employment of such kinds 
of flies. Indeed, in many streams, unless tney are very much 
raffled by heavy winds, the expediency of usin^ tnem becomes very 
questionable; and for this single reason— if any angler look 
steadily and attentively at a large fly when in the water, he will 
discover that it does not lie evenly upon it, so as to preserve the 
shape of a natural fly ; the hook is too heavy for the superstructure 
of feathers, and hence the fly rolls about m a very awkward and 
mmatural manner. This, it will be readily admitted, defeats the 
great end and object of ^y-^shing— deception. 

The practice, however, in Ireland is, to use very large and gaudy 
flies ; and it is but natural to infer that the general practice arises 
from a conviction of their utility. O'Shaughnessy, of Limerick, 
has the reputation of making those most used and esteemed in 
this country. 

Mr. Hansard, in his work " On Trout and Salmon Kshing in 
Wales," recommends the following flies for that particular 
country. 

For ihe Spring.— yfvo^, dark brown, mottled feathers of the 
bittern ; body, orange silk or worsted, with gold broad twist ; and 
a smoiy, dim nackle for legs. 

For Snmmer.— Wings, the brown, mottled feather of a turk^ 
cock's wing, with a few of the ereen fibres selected from the eye of 

D 
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ft peacock's tafl-featber; body, yellow silk and gold twist, with 
a de^ blood-red hackle ioe legs. 

^resrj fly-fisher who is eiq^terimentallT acquaiiited with salmon- 
flshiBg in Scotland, mnst have often oosenred what an immenae 
Tariety oi flies are commonly nsed, and with almost eooal success 
by the nnmerons anglers who throng the streams in uiat country 
on the height of the fishing seasons. We haye seen salmon caimht 
in the Tweed, the Esk, l£e Bee, and the Qvde with the mdest 
Ml . .. .. *^. , . . . Ti ., olod "^^ * ' 



>le indtation c^ flies, shining in all the colours of the rainbow. 
Indeed we have witnessed this fact so repeatedly, as to 'found 
upon it an opinion that this species of fish are caua^ht here with 
mudi ruder implements, and with far less skill and oexteritj than 
in any other country with which we are acquainted. This may 
aeem fiancifiil : but, nevertheless, circumstances have fixed upon us 
the belief. We once saw a shepherd bo^r, in Peebleshire, kill a 
prime sahnon, of twelve pounds wci^t, with a common hazel rod, 
and an exteaordinaiy hau: line, without a reel or winch of any 
kind upon it, and with a fly exiictly like a large humble bee. He 
hooked the fish in the deep part of a strong stream, and had 
the sagacity and promptituae of action to throw his rod imme- 
diately into the water after the rushing and powerful fish. The 
force of the current took it down to the calmer end of the stream, 
where the strijdin^ caught h^d of it again, and instantly suc- 
ceeded in ronning the saunon into the n^ stream, and so on, till 
he had artfully exhausted his captive, and forced him into a 
shallow part of the water. Here he got him stranded with great 
adroitness, and eventuallT conquered him in capital style. 

Instances of tiiis kind are common all oyer tiie mountainous 
parts of Scotland, where the greater portion of the rural popu- 
lation^ who are lond of flshmg, use yeiy homely and rude 
Biatenals. 

The flies to be used in Scotland in (urdinary salmon-fii^iing, may 
be enumerated as follows; the angler filling up the catalogue 
according to his own fancy or experience. 

No, 7. Limerick, — ^The body, claret and orange mohair, or red 
cock's hackle, with green tip, ribbed with gold twist ; legs, black 
hackle* wiTiiwi ^key feather with white tip. 
•No. i greenish yellow mohair, nbbed with gold twist 

and rec i, black hackle ; wings, mottled grey. 

No. * one half pale red, the other half orange mohair 

with g( tijD, turkey's wing; legs, red hackle ; wings, the 

black a tail feather of the turkey. 

In E ^ where salmon-fishing prevails, the ^neral ran 

of flies is seldom so large as those emdbyed m Scotland, 

but ar< a ^reat variety of colours. The best meliiod, 

perhaps, is to set flies dressed on such sized hooks, and in suc^ 
colours, and of such makes, as wiU answer generally for salmon, 
sea-trout, common trout, &c., at all seasons of the year. 

As a general principle, it may safely be stated, tiiat a certain 
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degree <^ g^m^ness is indii^iisable in aU ealmon-fiies ; and the 
aailer wiH find from ezperienoe that the light-colonred and showy 
bodies, and grsy-oobured "wings, are never-failing instruments 
^svLCoess, where fish abonnd and are on the feed. This principle, 
it is tme, ma^ be modified in various ways and degrees ; out it caa 
never be entirely departed from without mortification or disap- 
pointment. 

Thus much for %t fly-baits, l^ough we have spoken dispa- 
Ts^ii^y of bait-fishing for the salmon, we still thidc the matter is 
worthy ci a pasrang noiact. The following has been of late years 
zecommended by fishers of experience in this Kne. A raw cockle, 
or mussel, taken out of the wiell ; j^rawns, minnows, and worms 
have likewise been used with occasional success. The mode of 
angling with these is to cast the line, which must be without shot, 
into some shallow at the ed^ of a hole, permitting the bait to be 
carried in by iiie current. When the fish has taken the bait give 
it full time to swallow it properly and securely; after this, nx the 
Irook firmly by a gentle twitch. On the first senssd;kai of pain, 
the captive irnl probably plunge or spring in the air; but by 
keepii^ the rod firmly, he will be captured without the same 
degree of trouble or risk that there is in pure fly-fishing. Salmon 
prSer iitlie fish and worms best on their first arrival m the Iresh 
water. 

Wb«i the salmon takes a fly, tl» angler must immediately give 
him line, and jwirticularly bear in mind that the sli^test degree of 
rashness at this crisis will set him at liberty agam. No matter 
how seasoned or strong your tackle may be, no one can ever suc- 
ceed in turning a salmcm when he is fiirst hooked. It is onl^r by 
giving comparatively gentle tugs, or letting him fed the weigm; 
Aod ^essure of the rod and line at short intervals, that you can 
make him rush about backwards and forwards^ so as to exliaust his 
^breogth. Many fishers turn excessively nervous after hooking a 
good-sked fish. We once knew one of the boldest officers of the 
Indian army, one who had braved the rampart in its most fearful 
thunder and carnage, with the most undaunted courage, who never 
got hold of a salmon (for he was an enthusiastic brother of the 
craft) without showing the symptoms of ahnost excessive trepi- 
dation ; and this is by no means a very uncommon occurrence. 
All experienced anglers know, from their own history, and from 
what they daily see around tnem, how very exciting the sport 
really is when you get fairly engaged in it. 

The most unreserved patience and coolness are, therefore, in- 
dispensable. Many fish will require unremitting care and skill for 
two or three hours before they wiU yield ; and few of anysize can 
be landed as they ouglit to Tbe in less than an hour. When the 
river the angler is fishmg has a broad shelving bed on each side the 
stream between the water and the banks, and there are no trees 
nor bushes to hamper and perplex his operations, then his work is 
comparatively easy and expeditious; but, on the contrary, when 
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the river is narrow in its channel, and fills it completely up, and 
when timber and brushwood abound, is always a work of some 
diiBiculty and uncertainty to kill a large salmon with the fly; 
and if the bottom of the stream be full of roots of trees, large 
stones and reeds, the case becomes stiU more desperate and 
hopeless. 

Wlien the fish bounds repeatedly out of the water, the chances 
are that he will succeed in Tbreaking his hold, either by the mam 
force of his fall into the stream, or by tumbling across the line; 
the latter accident scarcely ever fails to set him free. There is a 
remarkable difTerence in salmon in reference to their particular 
movements after being hooked; some never leap at all, while 
others are continually at it. When the fish takes what is called 
the sulks, the chances of killing him, when the bottom of the water 
is not favourable, are very problematical. 

A salmon will rise again and again at the fly after he has once 
missed it. In this respect he differs widely firom the trout. We 
have seen the salmon miss the fly a dozen times in succession, and 
at last take it greedily. Should he, however, be slightly hooked in 
any instance, and break off, he will come no more — at any rate, not 
for a considerable time. 

It is an essential part of an angler's knowledge to be able to detect, 
with a glance of an eye, the most probable places where sidmon 
may be expected to lie. When fishm^ in lakes, he must necessa- 
rily take the water at hazard ; but in nvers and smaller streams, a 
considerable latitude is afforded him for a display of judgment and 
skill. It is not often that the fish are to be found m long strag- 
gling streams, comparatively shallow, and not leading directly into 
a longer or shorter reach of deep and still water. They are always 
very shy in trusting themselves in such places; on the contrary, 
a rapid stream running directly into a sheet of deep and still way, 
is the most probable haimt ror fish. Many large fish, however, 
never go mto the streams at aU : they keep in deep water amongst 
large stones, brushroots, and old sunken roots of trees. When, 
Uierefore, there is a fine and brisk curl on the surface of the water, 
ind it is otherwise in good condition^ the deeps are the places for 
finding fish. The shaflow end or tail of a cood long stretch of 
water where there is a broad bed of gravel or slopes, is, in all 
lalmon rivers, a favourite locality for the fly-fisher. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TROUT. 

Next in importance to the salmon, in the estimation of the genuine 
angler, stands the trout. He is the standard commodity of the 
enthusiastic rod-fisher. There are many expert and experienced 
flj-fishers who never enjoyed the unique and exciting luxury 
01 hooking and killing a salmon ; but no man can fairly lay claim to 
the appellation of an "angler," if he cannot kill trout with the rod 
and line, in some way or another. There is something about 
trout-fishing which has exalted it in all eyes above every other 
branch of the art, except, of course, that of salmon-fishing. If we 
attempt to analyse this preference, we shall find it resdve itself 
into something appertainmg to the attributes, quaUties, or habits 
of this beautiiul and interesting fish. He is an mtellectual kind of 
creature, and has evidently a will of his own— he looks sagacious 
and intelligent : he sedulously avoids thick, troubled, and muddy 
waters, loves the clear mountain stream, displaj^s an ardent am- 
bition to explore the rivers to their very source ; is quick, vigour- 
ous, and elegant in his movements — likes to have the ex- 
clusive command of the stream — keeps up a rkid system of 
order and discipline in the little community of which he is a mem- 
ber—exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety and fastidiousness 
about his food— is comnaratively free from vulgar, low, and gro- 
velling habits-;-entices ms pursuer into the loveliest scenes of 
nature's domain — calls forth firom man, his great enemy, the 
utmost efforts of his ingenuity and skill ; and, in a word, in every 
stage of his wdstence, preserves a superior and dignified demeanour 
unattainable by any other living occupant of the streams. 

These may be styled the social and intellectual qualities of this 
glorious fish. His physical constitution is equally entitled to our 
respectful consideration. He boasts a prepossessing and fascinating 
figure, moulded in strict conformity with the most refined princi- 
ples of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in all the gorgeous colours 
of the rainbow, and occupies a distinguished position in the im- 
portant science of gastronomy. 

These seem to be the most prominent reasons why the trout holds 
so high a rank in the anglers estimation. There must be mind, 
real or imaginary, in everything which enjoys human attention, in 
order to &s. our serious consideration and secure our lasting esteem. 

The trout, in disposing of its spawn, follows the identical rules 
i^hich govern the sabnon in this important process. He runs up 
rivers, and torrents, and brooks in the months of September and 
October, and seeks out the most retired water, fiowing over gravelly 
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bottoms, for this annuaL operation. Like the salmon, he leaps over 
formidable obstacles in his progress, although he cannot cope, in 
point of muscular agilitv, with the prince of the waters; still, in 
proportion to his size, the troat possesses Quite as much physical 
vi^ur and daring as the lordly sahnon. The leaps the trout will 
taxe when ascending the rivers in autumn are really quite asto- 
nishing. If we examine even the smallest rivulet, or burn- which 
runs into anv good trout stream, we shall find it full of smakll trout- 
fry, the proauce of the spawn wmeh the parmt fi^ had, wad&[ the 
pressure (^ apparently insuperable difficulties, contrived to deposit. 
A trout of a pound weight will <^n clear a kap of -four feet ni^ 

The period of the year in which trout are in the iSnest condiiioii 
Taries m different countries, and even in different rivers <^ the 
same country. The seasons also exercise a coisiderable infLueiice. 
If the winter has been open and mild, the trout will be in fine order 
much eariier than if there had been long sharp frosts and heavy 
falls of snow. We have in some rivers, such as ike Tweed aoid 
Coquet, caught trout in tolerable ccmditioB in the months of 
February and March. In 1851, we caught bumrtrout in the E^, 
Haddingtonshire, as red as cranson, in the last dav of January. 
In the mcmths of June and July, trout are generally, in all the 
rivers of Eurq)e, supposed to arrive at their h^hest degree c^ per- 
fecti(Mi in strength^ ndmess, and flavo^. 

TUm fish varies m size in different rivers and different countrks, 
from the small Welsh trout of a few ounces to the giants of some 
fiHreign rivers, which oecaaonally reach a weight of twenty ortb^ty 
pounds ; but the general run of fish in trout-streams avers^es from 
half a pound to a pound and a half. In waters where they are very 
numerous, the number caught below half a pound yn^ in ordinary 
cases, far exceed those caught above that weight. It is almost a 
universal rule or condition ^ existence, that where trout are large 
th^ are scarce. 

The age which trout generaU^r attain has been a long disputed, 
and is as yet an undedded, question among naturalists and an^ars. 
Experiments have been made in ponds to settle this pdnt; hot 
such tests are not quite satisfactory, inaonuch as they are, in some 
degree, artificial ccmtrivanceSp and place the fish out of their usual 
haunts, habits, and modes of life. There can be little doubt, we 
ipwehend, that the longevity of the trout varies with the country, 
4nd the nature of the stream it inhabits. 

We shall here recite two instances relative to the age ei this fish, 
which have been noticed in other works on fishing. The first is 
the statement that a trout died in August, ISOOTwhich had been 
in Dumbarton Castle for eight-and-twenty years : the oth^ account 
is taken from the Westmoreiand Adveritser ct some years ago. 
|*Kfky years since, the proprietor of Bond Hall, near Broughton, 
m Funiess, when a boy, jdaiccd a male Fellbeck trout in a well in 
the orchard belonging to the family, where it remained tQl last 
week, when it departed this life, not through any sick^ss or in- 
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finnity attendant on dd age, bat from want of its natural element 
— water, the severe drongnt haiing dried np the spring — a oircnm- 
stance whioh has not happened for the last sixty years. His lips 
and gills were perfectly white, although his head was former^ 
black, and of a large size. He regularly came, when summoned by 
his master by the name of 'Ned,' to feed from his hand, on snails, 
worms, and bread. ^ This remarkaUe fish has be^i idsited, ana 
considered a curiosity by the neighbouring oonntry fear several 
years.** 

The progress of trout towards maturity has also been a frrdtfol 
topic 01 discussion, and, indeed, remams undedded at the present 
hour. Some contend that they grow comparatively quickly : others^ 
on the contrary, maintain the opposite notion, ana affirm that their 
srowth is singulaiiy slow. For our own part, we conceive them to 
Be fish of slow growth, and we also imagine that many of them 
never attain any great size. We advance this opinion on the 
strength of two or three general facts, which have been repeatedly 
verified durmg an expenence of forty years' standing, and winsSi 
also may be tested by the experience and observaticm of ev«fy 
inquisitive angler who will direct his attention to the subject. 

In the first place, in really good streams, you will always find, 
year after year, the sreat mass of the fish nearly about the same 
size, no matter in w&t particular year you angle, or what kind of 
bait you employ. We could name twenty trout-streams in Eneland 
and Scotland, where ten out of every twelve fish caught in all sea- 
sons wiQ be within an ounce or two of each other. Now, this con- 
formity among such numerous tribes can only be rationally accounted 
for on the supposition that they are of slow growth, and remain 
long stationary at the same size. If there were always a progres- 
sive increase going oil even according to the most moderate scale 
of advance, we should not find this uniformity or fixity of bulk : 
but we should see trout of all sizes, and this, too, m regular and 
equal proportions. 

^ In tne second place, we find that large trout are seldom caught 
in rivers which abound with this fish. A fish of unusual size is 
one in perhaps twenty thousand: and the number of intermediate 
grades of dimensions is very small indeed. 

And, m' the last i^lace, from a careful personal observation of 
bright, clear rivers, in dry hot seasons, you will perceive that the 
trout are all about the same size ; and should you detect any rare 
instances of difference among tliem in point of bulk, you will, 
perhaps, be inclined to agree with us, that the very diversity is 
strikingly confirmatory of the slow and ahnost imperceptible 
growth of these interesting fish. 

Trout congregate together, and keep up a regular sjystem of 
discipline and order among their tribes. This is easily discermbl; 
in clear bright streams^uring fine sunny weather. You wil^ 
sometimes see a dozen or dozen and a half of trout arranged, 
according to their sizes, in exact order. The largest of the troop 
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take the lead, and the others fall behind, two and two, or three 
and three; tie smaller fellows being always stationed at the 
bottom of the line. We have seen fish remain in this position for 
many hours without moving a single inch. If a little food be 
dropped in among the number, the largest always claims^ and is 
mvanably allowed the privilege of first taking possession. 

All trout have then: holds, or haunts, or places of retreat. 
These are commonly some large stone, or trunk of a tree, or old 
timbers about nulls, or overhanging rocks. Each fiish nas his 
regular track or portion of water to range about in, and seldom 
trespasses on the liberties of his neighbours. If one of these 
sections or divisions of water become vacant, it is soon fiUed up 
by a new occupant. These habits and facts respecting the trout 
were noticed two hundred years ago bv Giovanni Villifranci, in a 
work published at Venice, in 1614, called "L'Armaranto Favola 
Piscatoria." 

Trout "wiU remain for some weeks in precisely the same spot. 
In the hot and dry summer of 1826, we observed a large fish about 
four pounds weight, which, for ten weeks, never moved, that we 
could ascertain, out of a small but rather deep stream. We tried 
him at intervals, both early and late, with fly, worm, and minnow, 
but all to no ^lupose. Soon after a flood came down the strean^ 
and we saw hun no moie. Nearly about the same time, a large 
trout, under precisely the same circumstances, was observed for a 
long time near to one of the arches of Telton Bridge, on the river 
Coquet. He took up a sort of permanent abode there ; had often 
anglers paying him a visit, but all their subtle arts proved unavail- 
ing, and he. was captured at last by a sunple country lad, with a 
miserable rod and line, with a plain red worm. His weight was 
five pounds. 

It is by taking cognizance of these holds or haunts that an 
angler, who knows a nver well possesses such a decided advantage 
over a stKmger, however skilful and expert. The former knows 
to a certainty where the fish are lying ; and if he be unsuccessfid 
on one occasion, he is almost sure to succeed on another. 

Trout pair at the latter end of June, ^d the whole of the month 
of July, and are invariably nearly of the same size. They roam 
together, feed together, exist together, and seem to dehght in 
each other's society. We have sometimes fancied that they ex- 
gress feeling of commiseration and affection for each other in 
times of pen! and danger. The It^ian author just named noticed 
this fact m the trout of Italian streams, and treats of it under the 
name of the " Loves of the Rshes." 

There can be no doubt, we apprehend, that trout are remarkably 
susceptible of atmospheric influences. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to explain this ; but our opinion is founded on circumstances like 
the following, which haveTaUen under observation over and over 
again in many parts of Great Britain. We have started some 
beautiful morning, with rod and fly, anticipating noble sport 
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fiom the favourable aspect of the weather; the sky, perhaps, 
clear and settled, -with a centle breeze from the west or south- 
west — a more promising day could not weU be imagined. The 
river was fished with uncommon care and assiduity • all kinds of 
flies were tried in their turn, and every dodge which experience 
teaches was . successively resorted to, but neve» a fish could be 
hooked : miles of ^und were walked over, but not even a solitary 
rise could be obtained, and the fellow-craftsmen whom we met iu 
our rambles were in precisely the same predicament. The waters, 
in fact, appeared as still, and quiet as if there was not a single 
trout in tnem to disturb the calm surface. WeU ! in a short time^ 
out comes the explanation. The next day is ushered in by a 
violent storm of snow and rain; the waters rise, the floods come 
down, and the fish get ^rged with food to their heart's content. 
Now, in our humble opmion, for we speak with diffidence on the 
subject, this is a striking exemplification of the existence of a 
powerful instinct for a given end or purpose. The secret infiu- 
ences of the atmosphere, imperceptible to man, intimate to the 
wakeful and conscious fish that an abundant supply of food is at 
hand; and, on this account, they have no inclination to forestall 
the copious repast which awaits them. We may add to these 
statements, that we never saw trout take freely immediately before 
or during powerful thunderstorms. 

And we may observe in passing, that these statements we have 
here made, grounded on our experience, as well as on that of other 
anglers, have lately received preat weignt in our minds from a fact 
connected with the history of angling literature in Italy, during the 
middle ages. It was then the custom to have Piscatory Dranuu 
acted, aim in one of these pieces we have a song comparing the 
ordinary journey of human me to the art of angling. It is clear, 
from the general scope and bearing of the sentiment of this poetical 
effusion, that the fact of fishermen experiencing what appeared to 
them unaccountable disappointments in their amusements, must 
have bc^n known and observed as a regular condition of the art as 
then practiscKl. We shaU cite these few lires, and the reader will 
be the better able to judge whether our conjectures are borne out 
by the historical testimony of bygone ages : — 

" How oft times with my rod in hand. 
In wandering by the stream, 
I've liken'd the angler's magic wand 
To life's deceptive dream ! 

*• The sky, perchance, looks fair and bright, 
Tlie breeze curls on the brook, 
Tlie waters ting'd to please the sight, 
Trout waiting for the hook ! 
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" We plunge and strive from spot to spo^ 
But not a fish will rise — 
In wonderment at our ifl-kck. 
Turn up our wistful eyes. 

''In dsAj life the same we see, 

When hope mounts on the wing; 
Our means TO ends maj not agrees 
And griefs from labour spring. 

*Again^ sometimes, the day is sooi^ 
Ana darkoied ia the sk;^; 
Fair sport seems not witmn our power, 
Thou^ artful be our flies. 

" But here, again, at fault we are. 
Success intends our skill 
And fish in scores come wide and far. 
Our fis^JT^g cred to fill 

**In life's carcCT the same we see. 
When hope flags in the near. 
And dark's the shade of destiny 
When our success is near. 

** A moral, too, your hiM may point, 
When tangl d is the hair ; 
liefcpatience with her cH annoinft^ 
Twill save you fnMn despair. 

'' The same in life when ills assail, 
Perplex'd with misdiieCs rank. 
Patience and skill will seldom lail 
To unloose ike knotted hank.*'* 

Trout-fishing is the very princi]^le of life to the practised and 
enthusiastic angler. It is that which giyes vitality sind animation 
to aU his movements, and constitutes him what he really is. 
Without the trout and salmon he would be, in many respects, a 
truly pitiable object — ^nearly reduced to that degraded state which 
woula justify Dr. Johnson's snarling definition of the angler^s 
profession. 

Fishing for trout may be comprehended under three heads : — 
Hy-fishing^ trolling, and worm-fishinff. Other modes are known 
and sometimes practised, and we shall mention them incidentally, 
but wb shall confine the general burden of our suggestions and re- 
marks to these three leaamg divisions of our anglinjg art. In doing * 
so we shall be chiefly guided by our own e]q)erience in a variety ot 
waters, both at home and abroad. 

* Eclectic Review for July 13S3. 
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FLY PISHING 



B tJie most successful, and, by immeasurable degrees, the most 
defigMM mode of an^bng for trout. It is gracefol aid gentie- 
manly, and can be emoyed by all who exhibit any arm^ to ac- 
quire the art. It is also the most independent mode. lou take 
your rod, fishing^creeL and fly-book, and roam away over half a 
kingdom, without any rarther trouble about baits, or incmnbrance 
from nets, or fish-kettles, or other trumpery. Li point of exciting 
the mind and sustaining a joyous hilarity, it is inmiitdly preferable 
to all other modes of exercising the eentle art. The constant at- 
tention which the angler must uay to his flies as they glide on the 
water, the repeated changes of locality, the cahn and placid pleasure 
infused into the soul by sparkling and gashing str^uns, the con- 
stant exercise of his skill in casting and drawing his line, the 
gentle tantaHsings of his hopes by frequent unsuccessful risings at 
the fly, the dexterity and management requsite in killing a fish 
with such delicate materials, and the uncertainty which always 
hangs over his successful capture, all tend to awaken and keep 
ahve that feeling of the mind on which rests the whde charm of 
tiie art. In short, in fly-fishing all the dements are judiciously 
combined, which contribute to render an^lmg an agreeable and 
healthy amusement. 

Before we enter into any detail with reference to the application 
of artificial files, we beg to make a few preliminary observations, 
idrich may possibly be of use to the unexperienced an^er. 

This mode of fishing has given birth to an enormous mass of 
discussion and conjectpre, as to the best kinda of flies for par- 
ticular countries and waters, so cumbrous and voluminous as to 
be quite forbidding and confounding to the younger professors 
of tne art. Lnag^ation has been allowed to usurp the place of 
judgment; and timing theories, that c^ comprehensive and well- 
digested experience. A fly-fisher goes to the waters agitated by a 
thousand fancies, as to what kma and colour of fly the fish are 
likely to t^e ; and if he be jiot successfal in hoolSng fish after 
three or four casts, down he squats and puts on another set of flies. 
This sort of thing occupies nearly the whole day; he is constantly 
shifting hb tackle, so that in the evening, his creel is as empty as 
it was m the mormng. 

Now, we have long arrived at the conclusion, that anglers are 
tastlsf more fastidious about the shape and colour of their flies than 
trout are. Odie fact seems to be, that when trout are mclined to 
feed on this kind of bait, it does not much signify what shape or 
colour your fly is, provided the size be strictly attended to. Any 
great disproportion in this particular, will decidedly mar aU 
chances of success. When a stream has been completely covered 
with what is called the "May-fly.** and the fish rismg at them in 
all directions, we have often and often filled our creel m quick 
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time with other kinds of flies as opposite as possible, both in shape 
and colour, from this particular insect. 

Now, it is a commonly received notion among many expert 
angers, that when trout are rising at these flies, they will scarcely 
look at anything else. Nothing can be more erroneous, as ex- 
perience wfll amply testify if proi)er means be employed. True it is, 
we have occasionally met with a few instances^ where trout, dashing 
rapidly at the natural fly. have obstinately renised the artificial fly; 
but in all such cases as nave come under our own observatioiL we 
have, upon inspection, invariably found the rejected fly too targe 
in size. On the substitution of a small one, somewhat in conformity 
perhaps, as to shape, though it may be decidedly opposite in 
colour to the insect on which the fish were feeding; tne evil has 
boen immediately reeled, and trout taken with great rapidity. 

But we consider almost decisive in this question, is this : when 
we traverse a fine trout stream, we often meet in the course of our 
rambles, ten or a dozen brother anglers, all well skilled in the craft 
and employing an endless variety of flies. If the fish be in good 
humour, the whole firatemity bear testimony to the fact; the 
difieience in the number of the fish each one has got. will be but 
veinr trifling, and may well enough be considered referable to the 
difference oi time they may respectively have been on the rivers, 
or to the casual advantages which some might enjoy over others, 
by falling in with better streams. Mutual congratulations ana 
compliments are here the order of the day, and the superior ex- 
cellence of particular flies eagerly commented on. But, on the 
other hand, when the fish have no inclioation for the fly, we find 
the reverse of all this. Ever^ one shakes his head in despair, and 
swears he has tempted them m v£un with every conceivable ooject 
in his fly-book. Now all this, which is an everyday occurrence, is 
inexplicable, except upon our theory, that when the flsh are in- 
clined to feed, the^ are not nice to a shade of colour : and when 
they are not« the highest ingenuity of man may be displayed to no 
pum)se. 

We fished for five or six successive seasons, some of the finest 
and most prolific rivers in England and Scotland, in company with 
one of the very best fly-fishers in Gre^t Britain, and the author of 
many papers m nopular periodicals on the art ; and we invariably 
used different coloured flies. It was quite astonishing to see how 
nearly, on finishing in the evening, we were to each other in point 
both of number and quality of fish. If one had a bad day« so had 
the other ; and if good, both participated in the success. 

In the north of Ens:land, and m Scotland, there are angling 
matches very frequently, between two first-rate fly-fishers, to 
decide who shall kill the greater number of fish on a given day, 
both traversing the same tract of water, tfddng the streams alt^- 
natdy as they come to hand, and begiiming and finishing ai 
certein points of the range of waters, and at a certaui hour. These 
exploits generally attract a good deal of attention for a consider^ 
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able distance round the country. We have, ourselves, witnessed 
four of such contest^; and on these occasions, the difference 
between the rivals never exceeded eight or ten fisn, out of a day's 
sport, yielding from eight to ten dozen each: and, in only two 
cases, had the contending parties a single fly alike. 

In addition to these cases, we ma^ be allowed to add, that we 
fished one entire season for trout, with only two kinds of flies — 
the red and black palmer ; and we were as successful on the whole 
period as any of our angling competitors. 

Now, these statements and facts are introduced, not with a view 
of enforcing, in a dogmatical spirit, any general rules for the 
eovemment of fly-fishers, but solely to guard young beginners 
from falling into a fidgetty and fastidious habit of perpetuidlv 
changing flies, whenever their success is not commensurate witn 
their hopes. We never knew a fancy angler with an old bit of gut. 
The fact is, there are general rules in this art as well as in every 
other; but they must be deduced from carefully collated facts. 
One gram of reasoning founded on experience is worth a ton of 
theory and speculation in such cases. 

There is a fertile source of deception as to the trout's fondness 
for particular flies, which deserves our notice ; it is this : having 
cast our line over a stream, when we draw it across, the bob-fly is 
the first which by the mecnanical process can solicit the attention 
of the fish. When, therefore, trout are in the humour, this will, 
in the majority of cases, amtear to be the favourite fly, and the 
angler notes d.own on the tablet of his menaory," that such is 
really the case. We have often changed the flies on this account, 
with a view of testing the fact. That which seemed to be the 
favourite fly, was put on the stretcher, and an entirely different 
fly mounted as the Dob one ; and yet the result was iust the same ; 
the htter became, apparently, the favourite fly, ana the stretcher 
was apparently neglected. 

This we feel confident arises solely from the mechanical Mrange- 
ment of the flies, and the manner in which the line is thrown. 
TWie bob comes over the nose of the fish first, and he takes it imme- 
diately, never calcidating on what may be behind him. We would, 
therefore, advise all young anglers to pay strict attention to this 
matter before they adopt any hasty conclusion as to the pre- 
ference which the fish may seem to give to any particular fly. 

In conformity with an inference deiiucible ttom these general ob- 
servations, we shall not furnish the reader with a very long list of 
flies, but confine ourselves to such standard and every-day articles 
of sport as wiQ not, we hope, disappoint the angler, provided he is 
content to put up with the soUd, though, apparently, homely bill 
of fare. 

The Red Hackle, and Red Palmer flies, on No. 6, Limerick, 
will prove kilting baits in aU parts of the kingdom, particxdarly 
in the early part of the season. As summer aavances, the same 
flies «n hooks two sizes less, will answer the purpose well; if 
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ribbed with ffold and tinsel, tiieyirill lie still better lA tiie moa&g 
of May and y une. 

The DonxBZL HiiGKLE is a sure fly : the body made td yeikmr 
silk, and ^e legu and wings of ike feather of the (kftterdL The 
sizes of the hooks may vary from 6 to 10; according to the oon- 
dition and deamess of the water. 

A black oook's hackle body, with wings from the woodoodc's 
wing^ on Nos. 6 or 8, will be yerysaitalue for A^ and May in 
most of the rivers in England and Wales. 

A red cock's hackle bodv, with win^ of the gray drake, on No. 
4 to 10, is a standard fly, both for sahnon and tront, nearly all the 
year round, in all the waters of Great Britain. 

A body made of copper-edonred peacock's herl; legs a black 
code's hackle : and wings eiUier of the water-hen's wing, or from 
the woodooek^s breast This fly, if sli^dv ribbed with g(M 
tinsd, will answo: admirably in June and July, after a flood. It 
may be wrai^d on ho<^, mm No. 6 to 10. 

The flies nowm^itioned are favourable for all waters, both in 
Great Britain and Lreland ; but in additicm to tiiem, we shall add 
the following nK>re copious catalogue of what we consider the best 
flies for all nvers and all seasons ; and we doubt not, the angler, 
wk) is not over fastidious, will And it sufficiently ample for all 
effeetive purposes. 

The GHiLETTBT FtT.— Body, copper-coloured peacocks herl, 
ribbed with gold twist : legs, black hadde ; wings, partridge's 
brown herl feathers or pheasant's tail. Hooks, No. 9 or 10. 

MJLBCH Bbown.— Body, fur of the hare's ear, ribbed with dive 
silk; legs, partridge hutMe ; wings, tail-feather of the partridge; 
tail, two (HT thxee flbres of the partridge feathers Books, No. 
8 or 9. 

The Blub Dun Ply. — Body, dubbed with water-heii's hackle ; 
wings, the feather of the starnng's vring; tail, two fll»:es of a 
grimed code's hadde. Hooks, Nos. 9 and 10. 

The GABSHAiflPON Cock-Tail Fly.— Body, light blue for; le^ 
dark dun hadde; wings, the in^de feai^er of a teal's wing; tsol, 
two fibres of a white cock's hackle. Hook, No. 9 or 10. 

The Pale Yellow Dun Ply. — Body, yellow mohair, or mar- 
tin's pale yellow fur, tied with yellow silk ; wings, the ligmest pait 
of a feather from a- young starlmg's wing. Hook, No. 12. 

The Gbaitge Dun Ixy.— Body, red squiird's far, ribbed with 
gold thread; legs, red haclde; wings, from the starling's wing; 
ta^two fibres of red codt's hacile. Hook, No. 9. 

The Gbeat Bed Spinnee.— Body, ho^s wool red and brown 
mixed, ribbed with gold twist; legs, bn^t red code's hackle: 
wings, the light feather of the starling's wmg ; tail, three fibres of 
A red code's hadde. Hook, No. 7. 

. The Black Gnai Ply.— Body, black hackle or ostrich's bed, 
tied with Uack wings ; wings, tiie featiier &om the starling's wing. 
HoQk,No.9<M:X0. 
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The Red Ant Ply.-— Bodv, peacock's Led, made full at th 
tail, and spare towards the nead, red or ginger cock's hackle 
wrngs. the light fea^^ier of the starling's ving. Hook, Nos. 9 
and 10. 

The Land Ply, — Body, the for from the hare's neck, twisted 
ronnd with silk of the same colour; legs, a ginger hen's hackle ; 
wings, the feather from * landrail's wing. Hook, No. 9. 

The Aldeb Ely.— iJody^ Peacock's herl, tied with dark brown 
silk ; legs, cock's hackle ; wmgs, the brown speckled feather of a 
mallard's back. Hook, No. 8. 

The Grbendrake Fly. — Body, yellow gloss silk, ribbed with 
brown silk; the cxtr^ne head and tail coppery neacock's herl; 
legs, a red and ginger hackle; wm^, the mottled win^ of a 
mallard stained olive; tail, three hanrs of a rabbifs whiskers. 
Hook, No. 6. 

The Gbey Dbake.— Body, white flos silk, ribbed with dark 
brown or mnlberry-coloured silk: head and up of the tail pea- 
cock's herl; legs,- a grizzled cock's hackle: wings, a mall^urd's 
mottled feather made to stand upright; tail, three whiskers of a 
rabbit. Hook, Nos. 6 and 7. 

The Govebnor Fly. — Body, cop|>ery-colonred peacock's herL 
ribbed with gold twist ; legs^ed or ginger hackle ; Ii^s, the light 
part of apheasanf s wing. Hook, No. 9. 

The Coachman Fly. — Bodv, copper- coloured cock's herl; 
legs, red hackle ; wings, the light feathers of the landrail Hook, 
No. 8. 

Cow-Dung Fly.— Body^ dnn lemon-ooloored mohair; legs, red 
hackle ; wings, ft feather of the landrail or starling's wing. Hook, 
Nos. 8 and 9. 



TEOHIilKO FOB TBOTJT. 

This mode of tront-fishing has become very common in Great 
Britain within these thirty years, and is a very successful one, 
particularly in the spring of the year, and in most rivers after a 
summer flood. Trolling, however, has long lam under a species of 
reproack as being of a poking, poaching, interloping character ; 
and on this account it is, m some districts of En^liid, strictly pro- 
hibited. This stigma is not a modem thin^— it is mentioned in 
angling satirical son^ 250 years ago ; and m one poetical piece, 
which we shall here insert, by Llewellvn, in his " Men Miracles '' 
(1646), we And trolling is severely hancUed, along witii other unfair 
modeo of Ashing :— 

" You that fish for dace and roches, 
Carpes and tencbes, bonus noches. 
Thou wast borne betweene two dishes, 
When the Fryday signe was fishes. 
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Ang:lers' yeares are made and spent. 

All in Ember weekes and Lent. 

Breake thy rod about thj noddle. 
Throw thy worms and flies by the pottle, 
Keepe thy corke to stop thy bottle. 
Make straight thy hooke^ be not afeared 

To shave his beard ; 
That in case of started stitches. 
Hooke and line may mend thy breaches. 

" He that searches pools and dikes. 
Halters jackes, and strangles pikes. 
Let him know, though he think he wise is, 
'Tis not a sport, but an assizes. 
Eish to hooke, were the case disputed. 
Are not tooke, but executed. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 

"You whose pastes fox rivers throat. 
And make Isis pay her eroat. 
That from May to parch October 
Scarce a minnow can keep sober, 
Be your fish in open thrust. 
Ana your own red-paste the crust. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 

*• Hookes and lines of larger sizes, 
Souch as the tyrant that troules devises. 
Eishers nere believe his fable. 
What he calls a line is a cable ; 
That's a knave of endless rancour, 
"Who for a hooke doth cast an anchor. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 

" But of all men he is tlie cheater. 
Who with small fish takes up the greater ; 
He makes carps without aU dudgeon. 
Makes a Jonas of a gudgeon; 
Cruell man that stayes on gravell, 
Eish that great with fish doth travel. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c.*' 

A troUin^-rod, as we have already mentioned, should be pretty 
long and stiff, with a line a shade stronger than that used for the 
artmcial fly. The best Bainnows for the purpose are those of a mo- 
derate size, their bellies and sides being of a pearly whiteness. If 
the anffler nas conveniences, they are all the better for being kept 
a few days in clear, sweet, soft water : this process renders them 
firmer and bright^. 
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There are numerous modes of baiting with the nmnowj but 
thev all resemble each other so nearlv, that a minute description of 
each is quite unnecessary. Some trollers employ six or seven hooks, 
and others only two or three. This is, in a great measure, a matter 
of taste and fancy. As a general rule, however, it may safely be 
determined, that in those rivers of Great Britain and Ireland which 
run deep with a swift current, have a muddy, weedy bottom, and 
whose sides are covered with brushwood, tliat kind of troUing- 
tackle is the best which is the strongest, and mounts the greatest 
number of hooks. It is only by jerkmg and holding the fish tight 
by the head that it is possible to catch it ; for "if you allow him to 
run in such situations, he will soon smash your tackle to atoms. 
But in fine dear streams, with gravelly and pebbly bottoms, fewer 
hooks will answer better, inasmuch as deception is more effectively 
preserved. 

H<jre we find a radical difficulty in explainmg, in writing, the 
acquisition of a purely mechanical art.^ By once or twice mking 
at a good troUer, the youthful angler will obtain more real insight 
into this mode of trout-fishing than by perusing an entire volume 
on the subject. All that a writer can do is to deal in general 
description, and this always falls far short of elucidating a matter 
depending more upon artistic adroitness than upon abstract prin- 
ciples. Old Izaak Walton's mode of trolling is thus stated: — 
" And then you are to know that your minnow must be put on 
your hook, that it must turn round when it is drawn against the 
stream ; and, that it may turn nimbly, you must put it on a big- 
sized hook, as I shall now direct you, which is thus : put your 
hook in at the mouth, and out at the gill ; then, having drawn your 
hook two or three inches beyond a-through nis gill, put it a^ain 
into his mouth, and the point and beard out at the tail; and then 
tie the hook and his tail about very neatly with a white thread, 
which will make it the apter to turn quick in the water ; that done, 
pull back that part of your line which was slack when you did put 
your hook into the minnow the second time. I say pull that part 
of your line back, so that it shall fasten the head, so that the body 
of the minnow stall be almost straight on your hook ; this done, 
try how it will trjm by drawing it across the water, or against the 
stream • and if it do not turn nimbly, then turn the tail a little to 
the right or left hand, and try again till it tm-n quick, for, if not, 
you are in danger to catch notliing ; for know, that it is impossible 
that it should turn too quick." Tliis was Walton's method, two 
centuries and a half ago. 

The mode of baiting with minnow, and managing tlie rod and 
Ime in troUing, followed in the North of England, and in most 
Darts of Scotland is substantially the following :— A gilse hook 
iNo. 3 or 4), is placed at the end of the Ime, but wrapped firmly 
and carefully on the end of the shank to make it secure, and to 
leave as much room as possible to bait. At the distance of an 
mch, or little more, from the shank end of the gilse hook, a strongs: 
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hook must be tied on, about half the size of the other. This being 
ilone, the point of the large hook must bo placed in at the mouth 
•f the minnow, and out at the tail, on the nght side of the minnow, 
bending it hali round as it is put m ; then the other hook must be 
put in bdow ihe under chop, which has the effect of keeping the 
minnow's mouth quite close. 

Wlien the angler is not pressed for time, the hoc^ and tail should 
be tied together with a iMe white thread. Before the little hook 
is entered, the minnow must be drawn up to its full length, and 
made to fit the bending of the hook, so that it may properly twid 
round in the water when drawn through it. When all this is 
finished, the angler takes the line in his left hand, a little aboTC the 
bait, and throws it underhand, lifdng up the rigM and the rod^ 
order that the bait may fall as gentkon the water as possible. He 
stands at the top of the stream, as far off as his tackle will permit, 
and lets the bait drop in a yard or so from the middle of it. 
The minnow must then be drawn hj gentle pulls, of about a yard 
at a time, across the stream, turnmg the rod up the water within 
half a yard of its surface, keeping an eye steadily fixed on the 
minnow. 

When a trout seizes the bait, he is commonljr firmly hooked by 
the very act, but most fishers give a smart strike, and if he feeb 
firm after that, it may be confidently assumed thai he is secnrely 
hooked. Tlie troller throws three or four times at the upper part 
of the stream, but never twice in the same place, but a jica lower 
every cast. He should throw quite over the stream, but let the 
bait cross it in a round, like a semidrde, about a foot below the 
surface, with two shot. No. 3 and 4, placed nine or ten inches firom 
the hooks, which will sink the am>aratus to a proper depth in the 
water, hi the act of drawing the bait across the stream, the top 
of the rod must be kept witlun less than a yard .from the water, 
and drawn downwards, that the bait may be the greater distance 
from the angler, and be placed as the first thins that the fish will 
see. It offcen happens in this kind of fishing 4;hat the troller sees 
the fish before he takes the bait; idien this is the case the rod 
must be ^ven in a little, that the minnow may appear, as it were, 
to meet tbe trout half way; but should the trout appear shy, it is 
best to pull the line away, and do not throw it in agam for a short 
time. Maujr fine trout are taken by this manoeuvre. The twisting 
of the bait is the chief beauty in this mode of angling; the fi^ 
sees it at a great distance, and fancying it is making aM possible 
haste to escape, the trout makes the same haste to overtake it. 



WOBM nSHINO POB TBOUT. 

Worm fishing for trout may be divided into two kinds : one, the 
angling in streams, both when they are full and fiooded, and in 
clear weather when they are purer, and much reduced in bulk ; 
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the other, sfaade-fishn^ wMdi is pnctised in i^ hottest and 
byitest days, when tfee rivers are nearly dried up, and sport can 
be obtained 07 scarcely any other m^ms. 

Some anglers are verjr expert at both these methods, and often 
k31 consida^ble <|aantities ii fish ^en the fiy-fisher can do nothmg. 
The great secret is to know where the fish lie, to keep the line as 
perpendicular as possible^ and when the water is dear and bright, 
to Have the li^test and nnest tackle ccmsisttait with the requisite 
stiiaigth. 

The red-worm, which has been suffidaitly scoured in moss, k 
the very best that can be used. Some, indeed, prefer tiie brand- 
ling, but it never stands the water so well as the red worm, 
Ttoe is a good worm to be found under old cow-dung in the fields, 
bat these are not always to be got when wanted. The worm ought 
not to be barge, for in bright days, when ihe streams are dear and 
sparkling, the trout will scarcely even look at a big worm. 

The hooks for worm fishmg diould always be straiflht. GHiose 
w^ a bend generally break the worm firoeemly, and in clear weather 
this is fatal to siccess. The hooks ou^t always to be as small as 
is compatible with the easy threading on of the worm. 

Iq a suitable stream, doade «: bash-fishing is one of ihe most 
agreeable and amusing modes of an^Hng for ^xmi. It is the only 
mei^d which gives you an insight into the instincts and habits <k 
the fish. In the mcmt^ of July and Ang^ist, when the weather is 
chy and hot, and tbe sun shines finely ovicr head, and the streams 
aie nearly doied tm, and ordinary anglers sm^e in derision^ that any 
(ae ^uld be fool enough to tafce a rod in hand, go out with some 
aoall red wofnss, to a shady part of the stream where there is a 
fiae stony or gravelly bottom, and as great a depth of water as you 
am find. H^ worm your way into the very thickest part of the 
wishes, tafcaig care to have the sun in your face ; for, if you get 
with your ba(i to the luminary of day, the shadow of yourself and 
rod falling on Hie water wDi entirely defeat your object. Your rod 
BHust be &ort and stiff, aitd the rings rather large, in order that, 
when you hook a fish, there should be no obstacle in the way to 
yoir giving him whatever length of line his size may require. 
. When yon have taken up Qie desired position, peep cautiously 
^ the deep water, 20^ you will soon perceive fish. Bait your 
hook, and let it drop into the^ water, without any shot^ as snugiy 
and Bghtly as possible ; you will soon see how greedily the bait 
will be seized. 

Though <teep water is of course preferaWe, still, if the water be 
ooaly six inchra in d^h, it will answer your purpose. In sudi 
^ atuations, if yo^ perceive trout, you will observe that almost every 
™ has a certain space of wate* to himself, about wh^^ he takes 
bis regular rounds, always returning to the exact spot from whence 
M set out. Watch when he starts from this p9sition, and then 
throw your bait behind him, in the sijot he has just left, so that 
when te r^ums, it may be lying still at the bottom. He will 
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re at it for a moment, hold it in doubt as if startled ; and, when 
fancies all is safe, he will gobble down the worm, shale his 
head when he finds something appending to it, and then plunge off 
with all speed. 

The bush-angler should carefolly contrive to keep the end of his 
rod exactly panJlel with the edge of the water, for if he aUow it 
to hang oyer the bank or bushes, the fish will see it, take Mght, 
and fly off without ceremony. In drawing the line out of the 
water, care should be taken to avoid lifting it uj) perpendicularly, 
it should rather be drawn out in a slanting direction, and then the 
water will not be so much disturbed. 

When the weather and water are best adapted for shade or 
bush-fishing, the trout are often verv hun^; and if you can only 
contrive to keep yourself and tackle well out of sight, you may 
safely calculate on good success. . In order to show to what 
extremities this fish is sometimes reduced, we shall relate an 
incident which fell under our own observation in 1826. TMs was 
a remarkablv hot and dry summer ; many rivers in England were 
nearly dried up ; and the fish in some of the shallower streams 
were entirely destroyed for want of water. We had gone out 
one fiercely hot day, to the distance of ten miles, in the North of 
England, to a favourite spot for bush-fishing. Wlien we arrived 
at the water, wc found, to our dismay, that we had left our worm- 
bag behind us. Our mortification was extreme. To get a worm 
of any kind was next to impossible, for there had not been a drop 
of ram for three entire months, and the fields were burnt up like 
the deserts of Africa. We happened, by mere chance, to have an 
old bait-bag in our pocket, in which there were about twenty old 
dried up, shrivelled worms, so dry, indeed, that they almost 
crumbled into powder between the finger and the thumb. We 
steeped them m water as a desperate resource, and contrived 
to thread them on a very smaU hook. The expedient proved suc- 
cessful ; and we returned home with a very fine basket of trout. 

The IVench anglers catch hundreds of trout in the months of 
May and June with the natural Mav-fly. They put it alive on a 
small hook, and let it float down the stream, and are generally 
verv successful. They throw or spin their fly into particular spots 
of the river, especially where they see that a fish is rising, with 
considerable dexterity ; but this mode of ft-ngling terminate when 
the May-fly is g9ne. Many of the English residents in France 
follow this practice. There is a plan analogous to this adopted 
by persons m this country. They make a pair of wmgs of^the 
feather of a landrail, and on the bend of the nook put one or two 
caddis; the head oi the caddis should be kept as close to the 
wings as possible. The bait is then allowed to float down the 
stream just below the surface, then gently drawn up again with a 
gentle degree of irregularity effected by the shaking of the rod; 
and some fishermen maintain that if there be a trout in the place 
it will be sure to take it. Some place two caddis with the wmgs. 
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the hook being put in at the head and out at the neck of the first, 
and Quite through the other from head to tjdL Two brandlings, or 
Email red worms may be fished witb in the same manner. 

There are other modes of fishing for trout besides these ^t 
mentioned, varied by the kinds of bait employed. The salmon-roe 
is one 9f these, it is a singular article for the seductive and 
deadly influence it exercises over the fish. We have witnessed 
some striking examples of its killing properties. We once saw two 
countrymen on the river Tweed, kill as many trout with this 
preparation in a f^ hours, as filled a good-sized sack. We have 
occasionally used it ourselves, both in spring and autumn, but we 
must confess we do not approve of its use. There is something 
low, revolting, and unsportsmanlike, about it. It is really not 
anMng, in any honest or proper sense of the word. 

The roe is used in two different states ; the one preserved as a 
paste; and the other, the plain roe taken out of the fisk with a 
little salt sprinkled over it, and kept for a few days. We prefer 
the latter preparation ; but this is only to be obtained in the latter 

S)rtion of the fishing season; that is in August, September, and 
ctober. In fishing with roe, some tact is requisite. The bait 
should be about twice the size of an ordinary, horse-bean j and 
when put upon the hook, should be fastened with a single fibre or 
two of common sheep's wool. When the fish bites, he must be 
strack sharply immediately. The best localities are the foot- 
waters of good streams; and when the colour of the water is 
whitish, after ram, and subsiding a little, the trout can be most 
readily caught. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PIKE. 



Pike fishing has become of late years, a very fasldonabie and 
general branch of anghng : not so much for the edible qjialities of 
file fish, as for the sport wnich attends his capture, particularly in 
some of our larger rivers and lakes, where the fish attains to a 
considerable size. 

All the writers on the natural history of the pike, tell many 
wonderful stories about him. It does not appear that he was 
known to the Greeks and Bomans— at least Aristotle and Phny do 
not spc«k of him. The first author who formally treats of the 
pike, IS Ausonius, who fiourished about the middle of the fourtk 
century, and who does not appear to have entertamed very 
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favourable opinions of either tie kindly diapositions, or gas- 
tronomic excellencies of the fish. He holds him forth in a poetic 
strain under the name of Lucius. 

" Lucius obscunn uira laconas 
Obsidet. His buUos mensarum lectus ad «biis» 
fumat f umoaU olido nidore popiau." 

'^ The wary hice 'midsC wreck and rushes Md, 
The scourge aud terror of the scalv brood ; 
Uukuowu at friendship^ hospitable board. 
Smokes 'midst the smoky tavern's coarsest food.!* 

The pike has nniformly acquired the reputation for extraordinary 
and shSc-like voracity. Anecdotes illustrative of this peculiaritv; 
are detailed by numerous authors; and indeed everybody at aU 
familiar Tvith the habits and practices of this fine fish, must have 
witnessed some remarkable proof of the accuracy of the general 
opinion. The author of British Fish and Fisheries, says. " Shrouded 
from observation in his solitary retreat, he follows with his eye the 
motions of the Shades of fish that wander heedlessly along j he 
marks the water-rat swimming to his burrow — the ducklings 
paddling among the water-weeds — ^the dab chi(i, and the moor- 
hen leisurely swimming on the surface : he selects his victim^ and, 
like the tiger springing from the jungle, he rushes forth, seldom 
indeed missing his ami ; there is a sudden rush, drde after circle 
forms on the surface of the water, and all is stil again in an 
instant." 

A few years ago, in a preserve in Lincolnshire, a laree pike was 
seen to snap at a swallow, as it poised lightly over the water in 
search of flies ; and a friend of ours^ once took seven or eight 
right good fish out of a pool at the tad of a lock, not far firom the 
Earl of Winchelsea's seat in that county, with a few pieces of 
uncooked bacon. He went to the spot— a well-known resort for 
pike in those days—unprovided with bait; and- on his arrival. 
. owing to the extreme clearness of the water, ana the coldness or 
the day, he was unable to procure any with his cast-net. The 
lock-keeper urged him to try a lump oi his bacon. In despair of 
getting any better bait, and unwilBng to leave a favourite spot 
without a trial, he adopted the suggestion, and in a very ^ort 
time, despoiled the pool of ^ occupants, oosalsting of sevea or 
eight respectable fist 

Hundreds of steries of a similar kind are commoaly rdatec^ and 
may be found in ordinary fishing-books ; but notwithstandnig t^ 
numerous undoubted instances of his r^naxkal^ and fearless 
voracity, we have always found the pike a very dain^ fiok, and 
very dimcult to catch in those preserves- and pet-waters where 
small silvery roach are vexv numerous. He can, m such situatioiis^ 
procure a delicate and plentifol repast whenever ke wants one ; 
for, greedy as he is, he does not, like the human glutton, eat Ioy 
mere eating's sake. The one eats to live, the other lives but to 
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eat ; and, therefore, the fish may be (XMiaidered the more respectable 
ffOTirmand of the two. When the apijetite of the pike is on, he is 
rarioas; when it is appeased, he is scarcely to be tempted. 
Practised troUers are well aware of this, and thoroofirhly under- 
stand the difference between the "runs" when he is nungry and 
in earnest, and when he is neither (me ^ the other. When not 
stimnlated by hnn^r, he is anything but Toracions, and will month 
a bait aad play with it for a quarter of an hour, in sheer sport, 
without the slightest intention of swallowing it. In this condition, 
he will often allow himsdf to be hauled about, and quietly pullea 
ui>^ to the surface of the water, and then, with a careless flap of his 
tail, he coolly drops the bait from his jairs, and lazily roUs down 
^ain into deep water. 

This daintiness of food has been often noticed by very ancient 
writera. ScTcral of the schdastic divines, in their general sum- 
maries of matters of natural history m^ion the fact. They 
soinetimes go very minutely into his peculiarities of taste. They 
mamtain there are some particular articles they are passionatdv 
fond of; among these are the foDowinff:— A swan's head ana 
shoulders, a mule's lip, a Polish damsel's foot, a gentleman's hand, 
tend^ kittens before their eyes are opened, and the fleshy i>arts of 
a calf's head. There are likewise things to which he evinces a 
great dislike. ''In the midst of a banquet of frogs, throw him a 
toad, and he turns from it locdihing ; put a slimy tench near his 
muzzle, and he will recoil frcwn the nauseous creature ; and if com- 
pdled by strong necessity, as the scarcity of all other more 
aeceptal^ food, to dine on a perch, he holds it ^udderingly imder 
water, at the greatest possible distance transversely in nis jaws, 
whilst any life remains, and having next carefully put down the 
(pensive spines on the back, proceeds to pouch it with address, but 
leiaaielv, utd not without manifest reluctance. The sticklebacks 
are hda in yet greater abomination than perdi by old pikes, and 
not without good reason^ seeing the havoc they commit amongst 
the young and unwarv pickerels. It is only by personal suffering, 
that flirii, any more than men, buy wisdom ; our young pikes no 
sooner begin to feel hunger, isA to find they have large mouths, 
wdl fimufl&ed witii teeth, provided on purpose to cater for it, than 
they i)roceed at cmce to make essay upon the bodies of i^e smallest 
^^ within r^bdi. These are eommonly the gaseroitei or stickle- 
backs, who, on observing the gs^mg £oe advancmg against them, 
prepare for the encounter by brisuing uo their spines m instinctive 
readiness to stick in his throaty instead of going smoothly down 
into his stcwiach." 

We shall make no apology for inserting a few additional obser* 
vations from Mr. Goose's "Natural History of Eish,'* relative 
to the voracity and modes of feeding of the pike. 

"The voracity (rf the pike is shown by a circumstance of na 
infreaueBt occuixence in Sweden. Large perch often swallow the 
boitecl hcM^ of stationary night-linesi and then enormou» jako 
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gorge the Looked perch in their turn. In this case, though the 
pike himself is seldom or never actually hooked, yet on the fisher- 
man's drawing in his line, the perch sets so fast in the^ greedy 
throat of thennny tyrant that he nas been unable to get rid of n, 
and both are taken. 

" O'Gorman gives some examples of the same i*avenons appetite. 
One which he JdUed with a roach for a bait, had in his maw a 
trout of four pounds weight, evidently rast taken; and another 
seized a trout of more than six pounds. But these examples yield 
to what he said he witnessed on Dromore. A large pike having 
been hooked and nearly exhausted, was saddenly seized in the 
water and carried to the bottom. Every effort was made for nearly 
half an hour to bring this enormous fish to shore, but to no pur- 
pose ; at length, however, by making a noise with the oars and 
puUing at the line, the anglers succeeaed. On getting up the pike 
which they had been playmg, it was all torn as if by a large dog, 
but really, doubtless, by another fish of the same species j and as 
the pike so ill-treated weighed seventeen pounds, the rapacious fish 
that had held it so long must have been indeed a monster ! " 

Mr. Lloyd informs us that it is not an uncommon thing in 
the north of Europe for even the voracious pike to become the 
prey of a feathered enemy. Eagles frequently pounce on these 
fish when basking near the surface ; but when the pike has been 
very large, he has been known to carry the eagle under water; in 
which case the bird, being unable to disengage his talons, has bieen 
drowned. This traveller was informed by Dr. Mellerborg, that he 
had himself seen an enormous pike, with an ea^le fastened to his 
back, lying dead on a piece of ground which had been overflowed, 
but from which the water had then retreated. Captain Eurenius 
informed the same author that he was once an eye-witness of a 
similar circumstance. In this instance, when the eagle first seised 
the pike, he succeeded in lifting him for a short distance into the 
air; the weight of the fish, however, combined with its struggles, 
s9on carried both down again into the water, under which they 
disappeared. Presently the eagle was seen at the snrtaoe, uttering 
piercing cries, and apparently making great efforts to exmcate its 
talons ! all, however, were in vain, for after a long continued shrug 
gl^, he finally disappeared in the depths ol the river. 

The pike is generally believed to be a lon^-Kved fish. NumerofQS 
stories are recorded more or less authentic confirmatory of the 
prevailing opinion; and there can be little doubt, perhaps, that he 
will live to a very great age, if well fed and undisturbed. This 
fish, however, has too many enemies to allow iiim to survive many 
seasons, except in stews and private waters, where he can remam 
secure and unmolested. 

Many anecdotes are preserved respectingthe size which the pike 
is supposed to be capable of attaimng. Wales is said to contain 
numerous enormous nsh in its deep mountain taims ; and Ireland 
—that land of exaggeration— boasts o fish of the extraordinai/ 
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weight of seventy or eighty pounds. In the spring of 1843, a pike 
was exhibited in London, at a fishmonger's in Piccadiliv, wmch was 
caught in some private preserve. He was immensely long, and 
was ticketed to weigh sixtv-nine and a half pounds. How far 
such statements, are to be believed one can scarcdy determine ; 
because no one seems to have taken the trouble properly to 
authenticate any remarkable instance. Some time in, or aoout 
the year 1820, a pike^ said to be thirty-six pounds, was taken out 
of Whittlesea Mere, m Huntingdonslure, and exhibited s 



, alive in a 

small brewing tub at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the morning 
of the audit day. Whether or not he was served up at the 
capital dinner which occurs on this occasion, we do not remember: 
but perhaps the ravages of thirty years may have spared some old 
"blue-gown" who may have a more perfect recollection of the 
circumstances. 

But what are these pigmies, compared with the monster whose 
carcase was preserved at Mantdieun, and may be there yet for 
anything we know to the contrary ? Part of the stonr has been a 
pet affair with most of the book-makers on fishing, nx)m Walton 
downward ; but all of them have shrunk from the entire narration 
in sheer despair, it is presumed, of being able to stuff it down the 
throats of their readers. Monsieur Passon Maisonneuve, in a 
third edition of his "Manuel du Pecheut," has no such foolish 
scrupulosity; so he ventures on the following story, citing Eleazar 
Blocn, who published a magnificent work on ichtnvology, under 
the auspices of the then Kiog of Prussia, as his antnority for the 
. smgular story. " In 1497, a person, caught, at Kaiserslautem, 
near Mauoheun, a pike which was nineteen feet long, and which 
weighed three hundred and fifty pounds ! His skeleton was pre- 
served for a long time at Mannheim. He carried round his neck a 
ring of gilded brass, which could enlarge itself by springs, and 
which had been attached to him by order of the Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, two hundred and sixty-seven years before" Monsieur 
Pesson Maissonneuve concludes the anecdote with this apposite 
and truly pathetic explanation: "What a tremendous quanfity of 
animals, more weak and feeble than himself, he must have de- 
voured, in order to nourish his enormous bulk during so long a 
series of years." 

In March, if very warm, and in April, these fish leave their 
accustomed deep and quiet haunts and seek for gullies, creeks, 
broad ditches, and shallow reedy or pebbly places, in order to 
deposit their spawn, which they leave near the surface to be acted 
upon by the rays of the sun. It is said, but, perhaps, without 
much truth, that when thus obeying the impulses of nature, such 
is their lazv and absorbed condition, that they may be taken by the 
hand, much in the same way that trout are occasionally tickled. 

'Rie spawning season occupies from two to three months; 
the younger female fish, of about three or four years old, taking the 
lead; and when they have aU been all safely delivered, the dow- 
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agers, or frog pikes, (so called from their' period <rf spawBing). 
succeed them. ]>armg this period, pike should ueyer be molested 
(yr disturbed; and, indeed, until this peculiar season is entirely 
oyer, the fish is not worth catching. 

The pike, like some other fish, is supposed to be affected in his 
hues by the comj^xion of the water in which he liyes. However 
this may be, it is unquestionaWy true that pike taken out of canals, 
rivers, and rapid streams are generally of a brighter colour, and 
more orilliant m their tints than those which frequent deep pooL^ 
and lar^ weedy lakes. The latter are commonly much darker, 
and their sides tinged with a deep yeUow; and some of these taken 
out of the marais^ France, are frequently quite tawny; and striped 
across the back and sides like a Bei^al tig^. The liver and 
running water fish have, too, a finer flavour Mid are in every 
respect, both for the sportsman and the cook, far superior to their 
brethren of the pond and the po^. 

FOTmerly, the pike was a scarce and expensive fish in En^ind. 
During the reign of Edward I., about the close of tiie thirteenth 
century, jack was so dear that few could afibrd to eat it; the ^rice, 
says Mr. Yarred, was double that of sahnon, and ten times higher 
than that of either tuibot or cod. In 1466, jake was one of the 
chief dishes in the high church festivals given by Gewrge Neville, 
Ardibishop of York, In Henry the Eiffhth's tame, these watery 
tyrants fet(^ed as much g^ain as house lamb in February; and a 
very smsJl pickerel would sell higher than a fat capon. Now, 
however, the pike is to be found in most of ^ Rntbh waters 
adapted to his nature and habits ; and thore is scarcdy a private 
pond in the kingdom, of any respectal^ dimensions,, which is not 
well stocked with these noble fish. 

When the pike is in season^ he is a good, fiorm, and. if cooked 
MwpAj, after the French fashion, a vary fine, anid, mdeed, moflft 
^ccellent fish. When out of season, he is about as filthy a com* 
pound as can well be tasted. But^ periaps, there is no fish whose 
culinary qualities have met, at Cerent limes and in dilrarent 
places, with a greater diversity of (pinion. The sentiment of 
Ausonius is, we have just seen, strongly against it ; and m the 
part of France to which he belonged, thm is, to this clay, a great 
repugnance to the pike as an article of food; whilst atQialons-sur- 
Ssume, on the other hand the fish 19 in Idig^ repnte. In It^ibr, pike 
are but rardy eaten; ana the ^ladardi reject them enthreiy. In 
the northern countries of Europe, their reputatim rises. Those 
taken from some of the large lakes of Gemany »e hi^hijr, 
esteemed ; and even in our own country, idieie onee tUa fis^ wis 
a first-rate f avomite when taken out of dear waters, he is still hekk 
as a gastroncHBio hixory. Thoee eaa^ in ^ Nevfoik Brodls 
are ecosidered very ridi and delkaite eating; and the smdirfatted 
pike of the Medwa^ stand high in pepokor estimation. 

Stnperstition, which has touched eversrthing eoimected with this 
world, TRore or less, has not spared the pike. A little bon^ in ths 
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form of a cross, which is said to be discoverable in the head of the 
fish, has been worn by the crednknis as a sort of talisinan against 
witchcraft and enchantment. In some of the districts oiHun- 
and Bohemia, it is considered an unlucky omen to witness 




of this kind. The heart of the pike is recommended to be eaten 
agaiDst the paroxysms of fevers ; Ms gall to be used as a lina- 
ment in affections of the eyes; ms mandibulae, dried into dust, 
against pleurisy ; and little fishes found in his belly were pre- 
scribed, when (tried, as a draught for poor persons in consumption. 
These follies, have now, however, nearly passed away ; but stfil the 
age which patronises the absuraities and extravagances of mes- 
merism, spirit rapping, &c., is scarcely in a condition to brag very 
loudly of its supenontjr in matters of this kind. 

We diall now describe the various metho<b of capturing this 
ravenous and singular fish. 

There are various methods of catching pike. He may be snared, 
trimmered, angled for with the float, huxed^ trolled, snapped, 
shot, and. unfortunately, in the open rivers oi Engjand, he is re- 
morselessly and illegally netted. *" 

The tridc of tnaring used to be — and we suppose is now— done 
to perfection in- the small streams which drop into the Ouse in 
Huntingdonshire, and in the large ditdies and drains in the fens 
about Ely, Soham, Whittlesea, &c., &c. A strong, short, stiff 
aspen bough, or rou^h rod, about ten or twelve feet in length, is 
generally used for tm& purpose. Erom the thinner end of it is 
suspended a thread of copper wire, about three feet in length, with 
a running noose kept wide opai. This wire must be previously 
burned in hay, which renders it ductile and pliable as a thm piece ca 
lead, and takes c^ all the glare and shine. When the pike is dis- 
covered basking in the water, the noose is cautiously supped ov» 
the head of the fish — an operation requiring considerable dex- 
fcerity, owing to the refraction of the rajs of light in the water ; 
and as soon as it clears the gills, a sh^rp jerk fixes the snickie, and 
the fish is drag^d out cf the water by main force, the wire often 
cutting deep mto his fe^ when he is of some magnitude. 
Hundreds of fish are taken in this maimer, in the calm, sunny 
days, when they are baddng m still wiat&r, and csm be easily 
seen. . 

The trmm&r is a fatal we£^n, mcnre destructive than any othcsv 
but conadered bv many as utterly unworthy erf a real sportsman. 
It requnres no skill, no patience, and very Kttle attention ; well 
adapted for poaching, and very convenient to gamekeOTcrs. A 
double hook, with a twisted wire rtank about five iiMmealcmg; 
having a loop at the end, must be beited wi^ a kr^t, shinmgrott^ 
or gudgeon, aJive ot dead, it does not mudi signify which. The wire 
must be put down its throat and drawn through at the vctj, the 
hoc^ \iemQ neatly 2^aeed on e^ker side the movth, wi^ the 
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point downwards. This wire must be attached to a strongish 
fine of common twine about sixteen or twenty yards in length. 
About three or four feet above the bait, the line should pass 
through the centre of an ordinary-sized bung, a small moveable pee 
being thrust in with it to keep it fast : this pe^ should be fastened 
to the bung with a tliin tliread of twine, wliicJi should pass round 
the rim of the bung to keep it from splitting. Eight or ten inches 
further from the bait, a very small cork tied to the line will pre- 
vent it from twisting. These floats are often painted of different 
colours, which give them a showy appearance m the water. The 
line thus prepared, must be fastened at the other end to a strong 
peg, six or eight inches lon^, which must be driven into the 
ground, on which, when the trumner is taken up, the line can be 
wranped. When the bait is thrown into the water, a few yards of 
the Ime should be coiled neatly agamst the peg, in order to allow 
the fish to run off with a little more line ii necessary. The trim- 
mer is better without shot or weight of any kind. 

Another kind of trimmer, called the "floating trimmer." is also 
a very killing affair, and is tnus constructed. A small roll of 
wood, seven or eight inches long, has a small groove cut round the 
middle, and a. small slit, about half an inch deep, sawn across one 
of the ends. To the groove in the centre, a line of about fifteen 
or sixteen ysads in length is firmly tied; and .when baited as 
before described, is wound round the roll of wood, with the ex- 
ception of three or four feet or more above the bait ; it is then 
drawn through the slit, but not too tightly, so that when a fish 
seizes the bait he may instantly release it, and run off the roll 
without the slightest resistance. Some make these trinmiers in a 
fanciful style, usinff large round bungs, painted different colours 
on the different sides, with the line so nxed that when the pike 
takes the bait the trimmer may roll over, and betray the run by 
the altered colour. This is said to be occasionally amusing; for 
our own part, we consider it but a very childish affair. 

The pike is angled for with a large float and a live bait, the 
hook being thrust under the back fin, or through the nose of a 
strong gudgeon or roach. A strong grmp hook must be used; a 
small bullet to keep down the bait ; a stiff rod, and a pretty strong 
line. The bait should swim about mid-water if shallow, and not 
more than three or four feet under any circumstances. In weedv 
waters, this mode of fishing is worse than useless. The float will 
not allow the line to run freely through the weeds when the fish 
bolts off to gorge, and the chances are, that in nine cases out of 
ten you will not only lose your fish, but injure him also, and 
damage your tackle as well. Even at the best, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, it is but a bungling piece of bnsi- 
nesS; fit only for schoolboys and sinall amateur anglers. 

Uuxing is done bj fastening a live bait to a large distended ox 
bladder, and throwmg them mto the water as a sort of floating 
trimmer. When the pike has swallowed the bait, it is capital fun 
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lo watch the bladder bobbing ur in spite of the exertions of the 
very largest fish to keep it down ; but there ends the sport, such 
as it is. CJonnoiseurs in huxing substitute a live duck lor tie ox- 
bladder, and infinitely prefer the splashings and quackings of the 
one, to the silent bobbmgs of the other. In the Shannon, in Ire- 
land, the people use geese for this purpose, which are said to kill 
very large fish. 

Trolling is the only mode of pike fishing which is worthy of a 
sportsman, or which a genuine angler will condescend to practice. 
It requires considerable skill and patience : a good general know- 
ledge of the habits of the fish ; a practised eye for the quality and ' 
condition of the water ; an aptitude for choosing the most favour- 
able snotsr— an art wmch can neither be communicated nor de- 
scribed; firm nerves, and a steady, quiet hand. In favourable 
weather, when the sty is clouded, the air cool, and, above all, 
when there is a fine rolling breeze bending the trees and ripphng 
up the surface of the water into mimic waves, it is a most exciting 
and fascinating amusement. On such occasions, the fish generally 
run pretty freely, and afford the angler plenty of opportumty for 
hispatience and skill. 

The rod for trolling should be about ten or twelve feet long. 
Some, it is true, prefer a longer rod ; and an experienced angler of 
our acquaintance declares, that a rod of eighteen or twenty feet is 
preferable to any. Por our own part, no matter what the kind of 
fishing, we maintain that a rod can never be too light and manage- 
able, consistently with the necessary strength. Rods which require 
the occasional use of both hands, are, in our opmion, a cumbrous 
and uncalled for addition to an an^ler^s difficulties. In fishing for 
the lordly and riotous salmon, it is often absolutelv necessary lo 
carry sucn a weapon : but we have nevei yet seen the fresh water 
fish which could not oe killed with a rod easily manageable by one 
hand, supposing the angler to possess ordinary patience, and a 
certain desrree of skill 

The troBing rod should be tolerably stiff, and tiie fewer rings it 
has on the better, care being taken that they are sufficiently large, 
especially at the end of the rod, which should be a fixture, and 
much thicker than the others. 

The trolling line should at least be fifty vards in length ; and we 
have found even this, with large fish in broad water^ quite little 
enough. This hue should be wound on a reel or wmch fixed to 
the lK)ttom joint of the rod. Some prefer wooden reels or pirns, 
apparently without sufficient reason. One of the very best tiiJlers 
we ever Imew used somethmg of the sort, and let his line trail on 
the ground as he fished along. We employ ourselves the winch, 
as handy and convenient, but do not much relish a multiplier, 
because it winds up too fast and noisily, and pays out too stiffly. 
This, however, is a mere matter of taste. 

Everybody has some theory about a line. For oureelves, ive 
prefer a good one of pure horse-hair to every other. In the first 
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piace it is not so liable to cliafe^ if properly attended to^ as some 
other lines : and. in the next, it holds no water, dries quidd/, 
spnngs well, and never becomes dabby and sticky. This latter 
quality is, we atpprehend, so valuable to the angler, that it must 
necessarily overbalanoe every other consideration. What trolki 
has not experienced the miseries which arise &om wet flabby lines;, 
which hang about his clothes and feet like spider^s wek and raffle 
about among the grass like a skdui of crumpled silk. It is true, a 
genuine, unadulterated, horse4iair line of the requisite length and 
str^igtih f«: trcdling, is rather an e:q>ensive article; but then it 
idll bst a man's lifetime, with care and good luck. ^Ik is not 
good for troUing-lin^ ; and silk and hair do not make the best 

, is the common double hcmk, fixed on 
loop at the end to receive the gimp 
y should be employed in this mooe at 
ot be large. Tne wire shank must be 
indies in length from the very bottom 
' up towards the other end. This lead 

I be, to go easily into the mouth and 
e are pereuaded tiiat the bait generally 
o slowly. Between the gimp bottom 
dti should be moveable at pleasure— 

a sort of simp trace, fmiusbed with 
) many trollers recommend, and whkb 

II supply you with ; but we confess we 
assess the advanta^ commonly attii- 
often break, they do not alw&ys wodc * 
rust and to cmrode the gimp. We 
ilves; we merely fasten our line with 

gimp bottom; but, pa^aps, a y&ey 
readily r^noved at pleasure^ may new 
be disadvantageous in strong running water. If, however, ihe 
general custom influence the angler, he can easily obtain the re- 
quired tackle at any Ashing shc^. 

To bait this goige^iook, it is necessary to have a JbU hnaa 
needle, somewhat longer than the fish you bait with. We need not 
give specific dimensions, because some troUers prefer larger baits 
flian others. A friend of ours, who is the very soul of wUUneu^ 
bas his needle graduated, so that by simply laving his bait alon^ 
the needle, he sees at a glance vrh^i sized hook will best suit his 
purpose. 

Eixthe loop (^the «mp bottom, or trace, to the little hook al 
the but-end of the needle. Push the point of the needle in at ite 
mouth of the bait, drive it strai^t t&ough the entire body, ^ 
brinff it out exaetlp between the forks of the taiL There is a stifl 
meniDrane encirding the tail, which wiU hold the gimp firm, and 
prevent tiae necessity of tying a thread round the Sdl— tiie dum* 
aiest of all contrivances, unless, parchanee, the water be bunged 
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up with weeds, and then it may be excosahle. THie armiiiff.wire 
attached to tb^ hook should never protmde beyond the tail, but 
remain concealed in the bait. 

When all is readv, throw yonr bait H^itljr into the water, aoid 
let it sink very nearly to the bottom. Draw it np again tX a mo- 
derate pace, in any dbrection you choose, taking eaie to give it a 
slight corvmg motion. Practioe will soon make pafect in this 
re^>ect. Experience alone can gaide the angler to the most fa- 
Yourable spots fc»r his casts, l^e water in likely ^aoes cannot be 
fished too closely and carefully. Fish are very easily missed ; and 
therefore, in favourable water, almost everv scniare inch sdiotdd be 
worked ovor. Weeds will eive the troUer but little koable. if he be 
careful to lay the barbs of the hook dose to the cheeks of nis bait. 
and to turn the points downwards. Ke^ your bait clean, ana 
preserve k from bein^ bnnsed, if possible, as the pike, with all his 
voracity, is occasionally veiy particular. If fishing in a pond or 
lake, yon may make your casts as far and wide as you pkase ; 
although we do itot believe vour clumce of suoeess will be 
gveat^ on that account. Take care that the bait falls gently 
cai the water, except in windy weath^, and then it does not 
signify how great a splash you make — ^p^haps tiie greater the 
b^i^r. But if you are fishins in a navigable river, up and 
down which boate are peri^tually passing, you cannot fish too 
close to the side. Eighteen mches or two ^t from the bank, pro- 
vided the wat^ be not too shallow, is quite far enough out in snch 
watars. We have seen this proved to demonstration over and over 
again. A French officer, quartered in Calais in the summer of 
1844^ a very skilful trollOT— an accomplirfmient, by the way, some- 
what unusual in a Frenchman— never fished more than two feet 
from die side in navigable waters, hofwtsvtr broad; and he was gene- 
rally very successful. His tackle was peculiar : his Hnes and hooks 
were remarkably small; and his rod was very Hght indeed, very 
little removed from the make and pliancy of a fly rod, bending and 
springing wkm he hooked a large fish like a switch. Notwith- 
stanmng this tackle, which we would not take npon us to recom- 
mend, Ci^tain Guilluame understood the art cf trolling right well, 
and was a most skilful brother of the craft. 

When you feel a run, which the pike generally takes care shall 
be no doubtful matter, piy out your line and let him rove where he 
likes. I>o not let him run it off the winch himself, but slack it out 
for him, for if he feel the sHghtest resistance, he will suspect all is 
not right, and perhaps refuse to gorge. If when he has taken the 
bait, he merely intends to play with it, ne will keep swimming 
about from {dace to place, and your diance of getting him is in 
8u<di a case very smalh but if he be in earnest, he will move off to 
his haunt at once ; and when he has remained there perfectly stiU 
precisely ten minutes — ^more time is often necessary — ^you may 
draw in your Ime with the left hand, and begin your contest. 
Striking nim smartly under these circumstances, as some anglers 
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reconunend, is not advisable. During tlie ten minnies you have 
allowed him, he has gorged the hook, and all the striking in the 
worid will make it no faster; although, if the fish be very lai^, 
the indiscreet performance may possibly snap your rod or fine. If 
the fish move off before ten mmutes be expured, let him alone, aud 
he wiU. perhap, soon stop agam ; if not, then jerk him smartly, 
and make the best of it ; yon wiU most probably capture him. 

It is, however, impossible to give directions which can meet 
every contingency that may arise. Experience alone can enable 
the angler to deal successfully with every difficulty ; but no art, no 
combination of power of words, can convey to others the practical 
skiU and ready tactique resulting from that experience. General 
rules and leading prmciples may be laid down, but the art of 
applying these rules ana principles in aU their singular variations 
and diversities, can be obtained, or even comprehended, by experi- 
ence alone. 

When the last struggles of the pike are over, lift him gently out 
of the water. Some recommend landing nets, i^s, &c., &c., for 
this purpose. Por our own part, we are not passionate admirers of 
these supplementary aids, and have always found our gimp strong 
enough to effect this object when the fish is fairly done up. Some 
anglers put their fingers in the pike's eyes ; and others, which is, 
perhaps, after all the best way, play him to some shallow place, 
and run him up the shelving side. Whatever you do, however, 
never put your hand near his mouth. His teeth are formidable 
weaiK)ns, and he bites like a crocodile. Let him go, sooner than 
let him hold your finger. 

It is sometimes advisable to bait a few gorge-hooks previously 
to starting, as they will save trouble on an emergency, and probably 
be sufficient for the day's sport. Put them, when baited, into a 
little bran, and they will keep stiff and fresh until you want them. 

There are various opinions about the sort of bait which is best 
adapted for the pike. Some recommend frogs, some roack, dace, 
gudgeon, bleak, minnows, and even perch, with the back fin cut 
off. Some, a^ain, maintain that mice, birds, bats, &c., are 
accepted as damties; whilst others have affirmed that eels cut 
up into small bits are perfectly irresistible. 

" Who shall decide when doctors disagree P " All these opinions 
are most probably the result of observation, and are founded on 
fact ; but the observations may not have been sufficiently strict, 
and the facts may have been too hastily generalized. The truth, 
perhaps, is, the pike-fisher goes out on some particular day, un- 

Erovided with his accustomed favourite bait, whatever that may 
e. The day turns out to be highly promismg, and the fish, are 
eagerly on the feed. In his destitution, he baits with anything he 
can get— frog, eel, or mouse— the first that comes to hand. He 
has an excellent day's sport, and goes away under the full persua- 
sion that he is indebted to the bait for all his good luck. No such 
thing. The day was favourable — ^the fish were ravenously hungry— 
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and, in all probabiEtT, anv other bait in the catalogue would have 
done just as welL The best bait must surely be that which will 
most universally attract the fish under all circumstances. That 
bait, we apprehend— and we think most old troUers will agree wit 
us— is a fresh, dark-backed, red-finned roach, with bright shinin * 
sides. Ti^g all waters and weathers and moods of the pike mi 
consideration, this bait cannot be beaten : and tlie an^er wl* 
^cks to it wQl, in the lon^ run, outdo all his more fanciful con 
petitors. To say that a pike wiU run eagerly at frogs, &c., i 
nothiiur. We know a troller once took several fish with the fresh 
red gills, which, for lack of bait, he had cut out of one previously 
caught ; but who would pretend to argue that these are therefore 
a good general bait P A large pike was once dragged out of a 
river in an eastern county, by putting a snap hook very neatly on 
the back of a si)arrow, and letting the bird flap upon the top of the 
water. Where is the angler who woxdd deduce from this solitary 
incident that a sparrow is the best bait for a large fish P A friend 
of ours has more than once had good sport with a fresh herring for 
his bait ; but we never heard him contend that it was the best bait 
in the world. 

The fact is, when the pike are very hungry, they will run at 
almost anything; but a good roach mil often tempt them when 
thev are not hungry; and seem disposed to run at nothing. This 
is the true test ; an(t in our humble opinion, the roach will bear it 
better than any other land of bait which has ever been recom- 
maided. 

Some troUers take live rolEU^h with them in a fish-kettle, this is 
not necessary. Put a fine fresh caught reach, into clean, sweet 
bran with care, and by the time you arrive at the water side, they 
wiU be firm and stiff. Do not wash them before you bait, because 
yon are very likely to rub off some scales in the process. As soon 
as the hook is thrown into the^ water, off goes the bran, and the 
fish sparkles and glitters with his skin unblemished. 

Another way of catching pike is with the snap. The spring snap 
is sold at all the tackle-shops, ancL as it is easily adjusted to 
any part of the bait by mfeans of the smaller hook, it is a very 
good weapon for the purpose. There is also a double-hooked 
snap sometimes used, for managing which directions are given in 
some fishing books; out it seems at best but a roundabout trou- 
blesome process, scarcely worth comprehending or adopting. We 
have in our possession a singularly formidable sort of hook, or 
rather bundle of hooks, used, and we believe invented, by a game- 
keeper of Lord Yarboreugh s. It consists of two strong treble- 
hoots, one double hook, and a single one. laying in succession 
along a very strong gimp trace, with a good swivel in the middle 
of it. One of the oarbs in the first treble hook is thrust upwards 
from under the mouth through the head of the bait, the second 
treble hook crosses over the shoulders, and has one of its barbs 
jushed under the back fin; the double hook is run in near the tail. 
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and tke single liook Langs loose behind. If the (ike Teninre to 
touch this oa^ so anne^ he must get the booki mto his month, 
aud a smart jerk wil ^ them immoyeaUy. 

This is unquestionably a killing affair; and, in Hie hands of a 
keeper, or an unfiEdr fisher, is a powerful and valuable weapon; haii 
the genuine angler will be somewhat reluctant to adc^ methods 
like these. iSej destroy the great charm of the art He may 
assuredly obtain fish; but where are the sui^nse, uncertainty^ 
dexterity. skiD, and patience, which constitute the purest kmuies 
of the fisherman's amusemexit ? 

Some people spin the minnow for pike. This is but a scsaj 
business; but those who are dis]^osed to pradise it, will find it 
fullv described under the instructions for catdiing trout. In this 
mode, as with the sni^, the casts are made much in the same 
maimer as in troUinff . 

llie pike is sometimes shot hj those who ha^e a fam^^ for socb 
roort. A light charge is put mto the gun; and all t£e art dis- 
played in the performance, ccmsbts in making due allowance for 
the refraction of the water, according to the d^pth and distance 
of the fish. It often happens that the fish is very much mutilated 
by this process. 

September and October are fine months for pike-fishinff ; but if 
the angler can stand the weather, the winter months are oecidedly 
the bcit for large fish. Thorough pike*fishers always insist that 
they catch the miest fish on sharp frosty days^ when there is a thb 
film of ice spread over the surface of the water ; and we have 
ourselves taken good fish, aftor hanring had to break ice an inch 
thick to get our EEiit into the water. 



CHAPTER VL 

THB GRBTLINO. 



The Gr^lin^ is a fish bearing considerable resemblance fo the 
tr()ut, and chiefly abounds in the rivers of Derbyshire and York* 
shire ; in the Teme, near Ludlow ; and in the Jbagg, and otha 
streams in the vicinity of Leominster. Its general aoape is rath^ 
longer, and more slender than the trout, pj^icularly towards the 
tail : the head is Mnall, and the eyes very protuberant. The sides 
of the ftdi are of a beautiful silvery gray, with numerous daik 
strii^es of a longitudinal shape. He is a keen and ready feeder, 
and rises readily at the fly^ and is partial to worms and maggots. 
liideed, all kinds of water msects anord him sustenance, as wdl at 
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^ roe of other kinds of ftA. Wahoa tusys, ^Of gnibs for gref- 
fii^. tiie ash-grab, whidi is plump, milk-wliite, bent round from 
head ta tail, and exceefi&iigly tenoer, with a round head ; or the 
dock-worm, or grub of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, and tougher 
than the other, with rows of feet all down nis beUy, and a red head 
also, are the best^-I say for greyling, because although a trout will 
take both these, arid the ash-grub especially, yet he does not do it 
so freely as the other, and I nave usually taken ten greylings for 
one trout with that bait ; thoi^h if a trout come, I have observed 
thett he is commonly a very good one.*' 

The best months for angling for greyling are September, Oc- 
tober, and November. The lai^er kinds of this fish are partial to 
deep water, into which there is a gentle stream runnmg. The 
smaller ones, which frequent the shallows and streams, may be 
zeadfly taken with the fly, but those in deep pools are ea&^r caught 
with the worm or maggot;. The bait should Be dose to the ^ound ; 
and when a ^ak is hooked, great care must be taken in killu^ him, 
ftnr he has a very tender moulh from which he often slips lus hold. 
Some anglers, in filling f(M: the grejrHng in still water, liirow in a 
few maggots before (xymmesasms, with a view (^ drawing the fish 
together. Cabbage-grubs, grasjhqppers, and lob4)£at8, are all suit- 
able to the tastes of tibe gr^lii^. 

The following dialogue on this fish, by Walton, is very charac- 
tenstie of both the Mksr and the fish. 

^Pisc. Why, thcB, by what you say, I dare venture to assure you 
ifc is a greyling, who is one of the deacfest-hearted fish in the world, 
and the bi^er he is, the mOTe easaly taken. Look you, now you 
see him pl^ ; I UAa you what he was ; brmg hither ths^ landing- 
net, boy; and now, sir, he is your own; and, believe me, a good 
one, sixteen inches long I warrant him ; I have iak&i none such 
this year. 

•' viAT. I never saw a greyKng befcMre look so blade. 

"Pisc. Bid you not f why, tfen, let me tell you that you nev« 
saw one before in right season ; for th^i a greyling is ycxy black 
about his head, am^ and down his back, and has his belly of a 
dark gray, dapiied with very black spots, as you see this is ; and I 
am apt to ccndude that from thence he derives his name of 
Umber. Thou^, I must teU you, this fish is past his prime, and 
b^ins to decline, and was in better season at Christmas than he is 
now. JBut move on, for it grows towards dinner-time; and there 
is a veiT great and fine stream below, where we are almost sure of 
a good fish. 

** ViAT. Let him come, 1*11 try a fell with Bim ; but I had thought 
that the ^yHng had been always in season with the trout, and 
had come m and gone out with him. 

"Pisc. Oh no! assure yourselves, a greyling is a winter fish, but 
such a one as would deceive any but such as do know him very 
well indeed ; for his flesh, even in his worst season, is so firm, and 
will so easily carve, that, in plain truth, he is very good meat at all 
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times ; bat in his perfect season, wbicL by the way, none but m 
overgrown greyling will ever be, I thmk bun so £K>oa a fish as to 
be little inferior to the best trout that I erer tastc^d in my life,** 



CHAPTER TIL 

THB PERCH. 



1^ Perch is a handsome, noble looking fish; a bold, dashing 
biter, and a courageous fellow when hooked^ never yielding as bng 
as he has any strength remaining, but fightms bravely to the last. 
He is extremely voracious when hui^nT» ana will spring at any* 
thinap that comes in his wajr. Indee^ he will often follow a 
smaller one of his own species when booked, and make every 
effort to devour it. In short, he is altogether, when laige, one of 
the best fish for sport which the firesn waters contain. 

The perch is jin^egarious, and in the matter of taking bait, re- 
mackabiv imitative ; so that when you have caught one, you should 
invariably remain some tune in the same place, as there is every 
probability you will ultimately get all there are. This is so 
commonly understood among anglers, that it is quite a proverbial 
matter, ^own to every schoolboy, and invariably acted upon by all 
the lovers of the gentle craft. 

In March or April, and perhaps in May, according to the season, 
the perch cast their spawn, so that they should oe suffered to 
remam unmolested at least till July or August. In May and June 
they are out of conditioiL are tben of a pale, lead colour, and most 
execrable flavour; very different from the deep, bright hues which 
make them like bars of gold in the water, and the sweet firm flesh 
which distingruishes them in September and October. 

The perch is very prolific. Root, of Gteneva, opened a fisb of a 
pound weight, the ovarium of which weighed a quarter of a pound, 
snd contamea 992,000 eegs. Their increase, in favourable situa^ 
tions,^ must consequently be enormous. 

This fish reaches a considerable size. Some authors affirm that 
be has occasionally attained a weight of nine or ten pounds. Perch 
have sometimes been caught at Whittlesea-mere of six pounds ; 
and we have ourselves taken them of three and four pounds. BmL 
speaking generally, an angler must consider himself somewhat 
fortunate u he succeed in killing perch, whose average weight shall 
reach a pound or a pound and a halt Excellent sport is to be 
obtained with fish much below these weights; for, as he is a 
fearless dashing fellow» he will always afford the sportsman more 
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amusement than any other fish twice his size, with the exception 
of the trout and salmon^ whose magnificent leaps and rushes, none 
who have ever witnessed them can possibly forget. 

The perch frequents deep weedy holes, the stone walls about 
locks and milb, reedy streams, where the water pours freely: 
and invariably in those places where there is a constant or frequent 
rapid fail of water. If you can keep your line down, the stronger 
the stream in which you angle for perch the better; but more will 
be said on this matter m another place. 

Perch are to be met with alm9st everywhere : there is scarcely a 
river in England, adapted to his nature and nabits, in which he 
cannot be found. The lakes in the north of England, and manv 
in Scotland, are full of these fish ; and private ponds in which jacK 
are preserved generallv abound with them ; as the jack will not eat 
the perch unless urged by extremity of hunger, and then he seldom 
recovers the effects of the perch's sharp ana penetrating dorsal 
fin. 

The flesh of the perch was deemed salubrious by the physicians, 
and thev were accustomed to prescribe two little round bones in 
his head to be dissolved, and taken as a remedy for the " stone." 
There are various modes of cooking the perch. The best way with 
which we are acquamted, is to fry him in butter, and then serve 
him up with rich, hot shrimp sauce. In Scotland, they make what 
is adfed a " water-souchie^ of hun; but this is a flabby, wishy- 
washy afllEur altogether ; the flavour of tiie fish is lost in that of the 
onion, and you wish in vain that you could lose the taste of the 
onion as easilv. 

Being a bold biter, and a somewhat unscrupulous fisL the perch 
is very readily attracted by bait, and very qmcklv caught. When 
he bites he requires rather more time than might be imagined from 
his bold and determined character; but experience wiU soon con- 
vince the angler, that, whenever the perch escapes, it is, generally 
speaking, because he has not been aUowed time enough to get the 
nook well mte his gullet. The perch requires considerable indul- 
gence in this respect, especially when angled for with a gudgeon. 

Almost all kinds of tackle, however common and unpretending, 
will do for catching perch. The rod should be rather stiff, lighli 
and not larger than is necessary te clear the weeds and other 
obstacles wmch sometimes line the sides of perch haunts. The 
line should be of hair, about nine hairs in thickness. The hooks 
about No. 4, and the bottem gut a yard in length at least. Some 
anglers use gimp, but there can be no necessity for tackle of such 
strength; sahnon and trout are killed with gut^ and why not 
perdiP 

Most anglers use a float in perch fishing. This method un- 
doubtedly saves trouble and attention in still water : but in strong 
streams and boiling eddies, where the best perch fishing is often to 
be obtained, it is of no use whatever. In this case the line must 
be kept down with a buUet attached to it, below the bait; or a 
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paterooster as it is caDed, wdl leaded, msf be made use of. To 
the hookB — and in this mode of aiigling yon may have as many as 
you like — small gudgecms or mimiows shoold be fixed by tin 
nose or the back fin; and wben the fish Intes in the nmimig 
streion, the ansrler will feel the short, quick jeiks wfaidi indicate a 
perch run under sudi eireumstanees. ISiese hooka may also be 
baited with worms, if large and red. 

Li fidhing witii gud^feon or minnow in tranmd], or in gen% 
flowing waters, run the hock under the baek mi, and put shoi 
enou^rh, about a foot atx)Te the bait, to keep it down weH ¥oa 
may use a float or not, in this case ; but k is more cBfficult for 
young anglers to kill a fish without a float tiian with one. Somio 
authors recommend spinning a dead minnow for the perch, on the 
curious groimd that tne roa-fisher may kill a trout or pike. This 
diance must be a rery remote affair, as we should ftaicf, for the 
angler seldom encounters the two in the same stream. 

Several kinds of bait are recommended for the jjcrch ; gudgeon, 
minnow, worms, gentles, firogs. Undoubtedlytms fish will take 
all these, and many others c^ a similar kind, n e haye seen tiiem, 
for instance, killed with slugs, and the stone-loadi is thou^t to be 
yery persuasive. The common bait, howefer, for this mL taking 
all things into c(msideration — season, mid of fii^ state of wtAxar, 
weather, &c., &c. — is a fine lai:ge red garden worm, coimnQBly 
called a lob <»r dew-wonn. These may be gathered b^ thousands 
late in the evening after ram, without any fear of injuring ikem^ as 
they are then crawling ab(mt above ground: but none bu^ red 
worms must be taken, the black being altogether useless, avdded 
even by small eels, fill a lar^ flower-pot, or some othor con- 
venient vessd, earthenware being preferable, with a quantity of 
long clean moss ; press it down hard, put Hie worms on the to^of 
it, and drop upon them a very small quantity <^ pure, sweet nul^ 
to purge and purify them. If this moss be frequently washed and 
turned, and the WOTms carefully put on the top ctf it every tin^ 
they wiU keep a long period, ana will become dear, firm, and <i 
surprising toughness. We do not brieve that a better bait than 
these worms, so prepared, can be found for perdu BnuMillingSy 
and small red worms, and nmilar fancy thimgs, are lauded bv some 
authprs ; but we feel confident that a litne expenence wiU soon 
oonvinoe the angler there is nothing comparable to a wdl<i)repaied 
dew-worm. It will offcen tempt the perd^ late in the evemng, wh^ 
he is roving about shaDow ^aces in search <^ prey; and a large 
eel will rush at it greedily. 

Perch may be caught nearly all the year round: but perhaps 
August, September, and October^ are the best months, as the fish 
are ihea in nigh season, sf^ndid m colour, and full c^ condition and 
figour. In doudy weather, this fish will Inte all day; bnt» 
^B^raUy speakingj earlv in tihe mcnming and late in the day, far 
mto the evening, are the most favouralde periods. Hie largest 
peceb we ever saw taken, were oaught with a dew-wonn, near n 
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poUie hirrj, ifhtsre iht bottom wA ffraveny. and the water not too 
dear. Th^ were can^ between tbree ana five in^e morning, in 
August, whilst ike thxk, heavy dew was on the water« and bmre 
it fitd been disturbed br the nsnal traffic. 

The hooks oommonly ree(Nnniended for nerch, are too smaO. 
Ko. 4 will be found the most efficient size; for this fish has a large 
Hionth, out of which a small hook may yeiy easily sHp. 

As to the float, if he must have one, the angler diionld be guided 
by eircumstanees, such as wei^t of AcfL natoe of bait, current 
deptk ftc, but on no account should it be yeiy large : mdeed, as 
aa ordinary rule, ererr part of an angler's apparatus, which may be 
seen by the fish, should be as small as the exigencies oi the case 
will permit. 

In manr counlxies, ihc percii is esteemed a yery dainty dish. 
Li Italy, Andfovandus praises it. Qesner prefers it to the trout. 
He tdb us that the Germans have a proyerb, " More wholesome 
Hian a peroh of the Rhine;'* and adds, fliat the riv^ parch is so 
irhc^some, that i^ysicians allow him to be eaten freelv by 
wounded men, those sufBering from dangerous feyers, and ujf 
women in diiM-bed. 



CHAPTER YUL 



THE CARP. 



This is a &3iy, eunmn|r, and careM fish, yery crafty and suspcioua 
and, thorefore, yery difficult to deceive. All the stall and ingenuity 
of the an^er. are required to enl^Eip Mm; and his patience-7thai 
0^ yirtue wnieh the would-be wise of this world will allow him— 
win be tried to the uttermc^t. 

Tl» carp is a y«ry handsome fish, and is yery hwWy esteemed» 
espeeially among some continental nations, for his edible qualities. 

He is to be found in most of the ponds and rivers of Europe : but 
he chiefly frequents those waters whidh have a VCTy gentle flow : 
and in haunts of this kind, his flesh acquires the highest degree of 
delicacy and gout (rf which it is susceptible. Perhaps, those fish 
are the best, both in colour and flayour, whidi are taken out of hut^ 
and ponds of pure, limpid water, which is continually dianged by 
a placid currwit pm)etually running through liiem, and the bottoms 
ofwld^ are ooyered wiSnneMnd or pebbles. H, in idditi^ to 
these ad^mtages, the water which drains into these ponds or lakra 
from the surrounding lands, falls oyer a shingly or gravelly ^, 
the carp ^<^ ^ o^ ^l«ndid cpiahty, and become a most dehcious nsli. 
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The carp will live to a great «ge \ and in faToniable sitiiatloDs, 
will attain a verv large size. It is said, that the big old carp which 
are to be found in the fosse of the chateau at Fontainebieau, in 
[France, were placed there in the time of Francis L Buffon speaks 
of carp in tiie fosse of Portchartrain, which were one hundred and 
^ty years old, and still possessed all the vivacity and a^ty of 
ormpary fish. Others are spoken of by some authors, wmch nad 
attained the age of two hundred years. 

We must, however, take all these stories about tiie ages of fish, 
euni grano Balk, It is extremely difficult to obtain correct informa- 
tion on such a subject, esfNBcially as the evidence, from the nature 
of the case, must* nec^sarily be of a very loose and inadequate 
description. The weight of fish is a more tangible ^air; and on 
this point we cannot be verv far deceived, if proper precautions be 
adopted. Carp, if only hau the statements on record be true, will 
uncfoubtedly reach a very large size, especially in the north of 
Europe, where they seem to be highly prized, and very carefully 
protected. Pallas says, that the Volea produces carp five feet in 
length. "In 1711," says Eleazar Koch, in his splendid w<»jc, 
^a carp was caught near Frankfort, on the Oder, wnich was more 
than nme feet long, and three round, and which weighed seventv 
pounds." In the huce of Zug, in Switzerland, one was taken which 
weighed ninety pounds. Monsieur Pesson-Maisonneuve seems to 
think their size varies according to the places they inhabit, and 
the food they live upon. " In Iiance," says he, "fliey reach ten • 
or twelve pounds; in Germany,* they become monstrous. They are 
taken in Pomerania, thirty or forty ^unds in weight ; and in Prussia^ 
fifty pounds is a common size !" Por our own part, we should like 
to see one of these extraordinary fish, but much fear we shall not 
be so fortunate. 

The carp spawn in May, and even in April, when the spring is 
forward and warm. They seek out quiet places covered with ver- 
dure, in which to deposit their eggs ; and it is said that two or 
three males follow eacn female,, in order to swim over and impreg- 
nate the deposit. At this season, carp which inhabit rivers and 
running streams, endeavour to get intq more tranquil waters ; and 
if, durmg their migration, they meet witii une^qpected obstacles, 
they are very resolute and determined in their efforts to overcome 
them ; leaping, it is affirmed, after the fashion of the sahnon, five or 
six feet in height, in order to accomplish their purpose. 

The carp multiplies prodigiously. A fish of naif a pound in 
weight has been found, on examinatioiL to contain 270,000 eggs ; 
one of a pound-and-a-half weight, 342,000, and one of nine pounds, 
the enormous number of 621,000 e^. 

The carp are very tenacious of life. Many anecdotes illus- 
trative of this fact are on record. Indeed, in France it is no un- 
common thing to transport them to great distances from one lake 
or river to another, wrapping them in fresh grass, and dipping 
them every twenty-tour hours of the journey into fresh water for 
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H {ew minutes to recruit their stren^h. In this maimer they are 
iroade to perform long journeys with comparatiye security, and 
y scarcely any risk of loss. 

y-- varp are subject to jnany diseases. We have seen them often 
coTcredwith spots like the small-pox; and some of the kr^e old 
ones are freauently nearly white, as i£ infected with a kmd of 
IcOTous disorder. 

The flesh of the carp is soft, luscious, well-flayoured and nou« 
rishing. In Prussia^ the head is preferred on account of its ex- 
cellent flavour. The intestines are Ukewise esteemed delicacies 
when eaten with pepper, ginger, and salt. In fact, the carp is an 
excellent fish when properly cooked: for accomplishing which, 
almost any cookery Dook will famish a tolerable receipt. The 
soft-roed nsh are much sought after by professed epicures as a 
delicate dish ; and, indeed, some writera attribute to them the 
pioDerfy of restoring consiunptive persons to perfect health. 

The olderjphysicians dabbled with the carp, as weU as with most 
other fish. His fat has been used as a mollifying unguent to soothe 
the nerves when suflerio^ under what is termed " hot rheumatism.'' 
JBb gall has been apphed as a linament for sore eyes. A small 
tnangular stone, supposed to be discernible in the jaws of the 
carp, is said to act as a styptic when ground to a fine powder, and 
has been found efficacious m bleedings at the nose; and ''above 
the ej;es," says an old doctor, " two little bones exist, semicir- 
cular in shape, which are diligentlv preserved by noble females 
against the lunitical disease." All tnis seems sufficiently absurd at 
tnepresent day. 

The baits recommended for carp are very numerous, and many 
of them very fanciful. Pastes otall kinds and colours, flavoured 
with cheese, sugar, honey, gin, &c. ; beans, com, flies, slugs, gen- 
tles, gmbs, caterpillars, and worms, are to be found in tms sin- 
gular catalogue. In Germany, where carp abound, grains of 
wheat, steeped in water until they swell and split the outer skin, 
are considered tempting luxuries. A small grasshopper has occa- 
sioiudly proved succesmil ; but no artificial bait will ever seduce 
the carp. Yet, notwithstanding this sumptuous array of dishes 
for the epicure, i)erhaps. after m, a clean tough red-worm, or a big 
hluebottle fly. will be found the most generally attractive bait for 
this singular nsh. 

The rod for carp-fishing should have plenty of spring, because 
the line must be as thin and fine as possible, consistent with the 
size and strengUi of the fish. Running tackle must be used for 
c»rp, as, indeed, it ought to be for all fish, bi^ or little ;^ and the 
line, which should be of horsehair, must be only three hairs thick. 
The bottom of the finest gut should be the lenath of the rod ; and 
the hook. No. 8, must be covered over with the bait, shank and 
all If, however, you bait with a bluebottle, no matter how small 
your hook, but it must be put across the body, just under the 
wings. 
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Tlie float—you are on tbe idiolfi better wiffioiLt oaie— tiioald be 
fery small ; a bit of quili an indi hmg inSL do, Und the bait must 
rest on the ground. 

When thus prepared, conceal yoursdif eonmbtdly bdmid a tree 
or bush : drop your bait as ^ntly as if thistle-aonimirNre fallisff oq 
&e water; sum up the whole stock of your patience and osdmlj 
wait the event. As soon as you see the float or line more, let thi 
flsh nm away a nhort distance, and then check him tctj gently. 
All attempts at strikinff will be merely ridiculous, as your ex- 
tr^ndy hjrht tackle will oe anai^)ed in a moment. Only give him 
pi^ty of nne, just keepong pressure oioiigh to stimulate his ex- 
ertions, and you are sure of your prey. His very strength and 
-vigour will aoon, tire him, and you may thus dmw him out mih 
eeourity. 

Carp bite fireely from February until JmuL and may tiien be 
caught at all times of the day. rrcm June to September they bite 
welt morning and evening. After thiil it is useless to flsh for them 
with a line tul February again. In liie heats of summer, the night 
is unquestionably the most f avouraUe season for kffling this shy 
fish. You can see nothing, but then you cannot be seen ; and the 
jeik of the line will infallibly tell you when you have got a fish. 

It is also recommended to ground baU the spot where you intend 
to &h, sonae hours bdbre jovl commoice operations. The follow- 
ing has been often eulogised as a feivourite compost. Take a 
quantity of w^-cooked veal, a handfal of oatmesu, and a fittle 
hoi^y, i»idse them in a mortar, and mix them in a thin paste or 
batter, with new milk, and a few grains of assaftoctida. Gbish 
down m a mcntar a quantity of worms, geid;les, slugs, and some 
lumps (A the most tallowy cheese you can find; thicken liie yeid 
batter with this comnouno, and then roll it up into little ImOsi 
these balls must be thrown into a compost of tallow greaves ana 
grains steeped in bullock's blood, and the ei^e mess simk in lite 
jdace you intend to fish, some hours befrare you commence. 

1^3,^0 are informed, is a most attractive gromid-bait; and, 
sure we are, it is sufficiently nasty to satisfy tfis most infledble 
advocates of such ground-bait pradtices. 

It is difficult to decide where the favourite hamxts of the carp 
really are, but the an^er will always have the best chance of suc- 
cess, who selects the most retired spots, and studiously keeps him- 
sdf from observation. 

Carp, like iflke, mav be taken with the Bnarei, wh«i they Iw 
basking inihe sun. Tho operator must conceal himself as mud^ 
as he caiLand then no more dexterity is required than in snaring 
a pike. This is by no meana an uncommon practice in France. 
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CHAFTEB EL 

THB TENCH AND BABBSL. 



Ihs tench is a baadsmae thick fish, of a greeaiflh jtJkfw ccdonr, 
«nii^ a peculiarly greasy alij^iy akm. His form and appearance 
ghre ooe tlie idc^ of great nehiiess and delicacy; and, inoeed, vhen 
p^erhr cooked he is ret^ a very ddiciow wl 

Tench are found in nearly aU parts of Evit^^, bnt only in lakes, 
iumr, ponds, azkd weedy nvers, where there is little ac no enrrent. 
Tbeyjgmer stagnant muddy waters to any oth»: and dniing the 
sevemy of the winter, like eds, they bury themselyes m the mnd. 
Lithe hot da¥s of sundner and antnnin, th^ are to be seen bask* 
hag and flonnaering about under ^ large leares of ikt water-hly ; 
and in the deep ^1^ in the marm* in continental eountries we 
iunre seen them wallowing about in shoals amongst the weeds and 
H^es, beneath the hot burning sun, t^parently regardless of our 
boat until we could almost touch them. 

These fish spawn hiie in ihe sprmg, or early in the smnn^r, 
according to the lateness or forwardness of the season, and sedL 
the most seduded and weedy places, Gk)gged m as it were, with 
vegetatkm, to deposit thdr ^ggs, which are of a greamsh ooiour 
and jery smalL They are wondroualy prdlific, and increase 
urodigimisly if undisturbed. In a lemale, weighing about 
m&6 pounds and a hal^ th^» were counted more than 297,000 



particularly well nurtured, and in a fayomrable mtnation, 

the tench will occasionally attain a weight of scTcn or eight 
Qomids. This, howev^, is of rare occurrence, for although the 
M grows very fast, he will seldom be found to exceed two or 
tiiree pounds. 

Like carp, tench are extremely tenacious of life, and may be 
earned yery long journeys in wet grass, without the sli^test fear 
flf ioaing tbem. 

Many medidnal latxpedies haye been attributed to the tendi— 
rat who win voncasafe for their authority and truth? it hoB been 
credited, that when cut into pieces and placed on the soles of the 
feet, his flesh will oyercome the yirulence of the plague, and dbsi* 
pate the heat in Ihe fiercest feyers ; that, wh^ i^plid aliye to the 
orow, he will relieye pains in the head ; that^ planted on the nape 
of the ne(^, he wiU aflay inflammations in theses; and that, when 
held in contact with the hyver part of thebody,hewilleiBctaaUy 
ouethejaundioe. 
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The tench is by no means a shy fish, but he bites, perhaps, slower 
than others. He will play with and mumble the bait some time 
before he will take it, so that he requires a creat deal of indulgence, 
and must be allowed to have his own way for some minutes before 
the angler can yenture to interfere with him. 

The baits commonly recommended are the same as those si^ 
gested for carp-fishing, and the ground-bait, when required, may 1 
made up from the recipe just cdyen. 

Some anglers, and yenr skilfal ones too, haye a few pet baits 
peculiar to themselyes, which they pronounce irresistible in angling 
for this fish. We are acquainted with a clever artist, who neyer 
fishes for tench with anything but a large dew worm, and he boasts 
ot his extraordinary success. In Eran<;e, the small white giurden 
slug is recommended in wot weather, just after showers oi rain. 
But Captain Guillaume affirms that merae is the best and most 
attractiye bait for tench— that it is. in fact, perfectly unequalled. 
We haye neyer submitted this hint to the test ot experience, but 
the captaiQ is a high continental authority, and may be safely i^ed 
upon by his brethr^ of the craft. 

As a ffeneral role, perhaps, a clear red worm will be found the 
most taking and useful bait, especially in the heats of summer. 
The bait should always touch the ground in any water, and in all 
seasons. 

In riyers, the tench may be caught from April to October, and 
in stOl waters from May to Septembei^ although we once had a 
eapital day's sport in the middle of Noyember, in a small ^ncL 
during fine open weather. These fish bite best in the morning and 
eyeninff, but m mild showery weather they will feed all the day, 
and oner good sport. 

In fishing for tench the angler must be cautious, circumspect 
and still, as the fish, in the eyent of any noise or alarm, will bury 
himself m the mud as quickly as possible. H^ on being hooked, he 
endeavours to rush into the mud, hold him firm, hut without 
pulling ; this will keep his mouth open, and prevent him rooting 
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Ills nose into the mire. After being held in this way for a short 
time he will bolt off. and try the same dod^ in another plaee. 
These efforts the skilfal angler wlQ defeat^ untu the fish is exhausted 
by his own exertions. 



THE BABBBL 

Is a well made, handsome, and powerfol fish, very actiye and 
Tigorons, qnite the sort of fellow to try the sbrength ot the angler's 
tackle, and the dexterity of his hand. He is very fond of rapid 
waters, which ran over stony bottoms, and will lie for a lonar tune 
in a boiling current under shelving banks, near old stone wmls and 
pfles, or about sunken trees or olof timber. In these sort of places 
the larger fish are generally to be founcL and as the barbel drrads 
alike the fierv heats or extreme cold, ne commonly lies near the 
bottom, and haunts the deepest parts of the stream. 
^ The oarbel is ffre«arious, and is to be found in many of the 
rivers in England : but the Trent and the Thames are perhaps 
better suppH^ with this fish than any other British streams. 

Stories nave been told of the barbel having attained a weight of 
fifteen or twenty pounds; but these are instances of very rare 
occurrence, as he seldom exceeds eisht or ten pounds, ana even 
this is deemed a very large size; and by no means usual. These 
fish spawn early in June. Walton sa^s in April ; but perhaps they 
vary according to seasons and situations. Some authors suppose 
he never casts spawn until his fifth or sixth vear. 

The barbel is a long-lived fish. His nesh is white and deli- 
cate in appearance ; and, when cooked according to the receii)t 
for stewing tench and carp, he is not altogether the most despi- 
cable of all fish, and might perhaps be eaten by a very hungry 
man. 

The fish will live four or five hours after he has been taken out 
of the water. The barbel is supposed to possess the peculiar 
power of causing the water to bubble up on the surface above his 
head when he makes his respirations. The eel is also believed 
to exhibit the same faculty; but as these air bubbles may be 
accounted for in a more satisfactory manner, we may be allowed 
to call in Question the trath of these notions altogether. 

The barbel takes its name firom the beard or wattles which hang 
about his mouth: and when he is young and very small, he is 
called in France ^'Barbillon." *'With these beards or wattles," 
says WsJton, "he is able to take such a hold of weeds and moss, 
that the shaorpest fioods cannot move him from his position. He 
seems to have the power of rooting into the mud. and pig-lik^ 
wallowing in the mire and weeds at the bottom of deep holes, and 
under overhanging banks." 

This fish feeds on flies, bees, bugs, wasps, maggots, worms, 
slugs, snails, and similar bnds of bait; but anglers nave mvented 
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or adopted vaocws other haais to eotrap this wary, ahy-bttuig fidi, 
which ve shall soon ncy^. , , ^ 

The eg^ of the barbel are sv^qpoaed to be iqjunoas : and ao 
opinion once prevailed in the north of Europe, that tney who 
partook of them copiously would " shrink up in great danger of 
fife." 

The barbel is a strong aad powerful fish, and strong and 
powerful tackle is commonly recommended in an^lins for him. 
U^ is not necessary. The same tackle that will kul the 8alm<»iy 
will, in skflfnl hands, bring the most powerful barbel to the cred; 
imd, therefore, the ander who uses light tackle with this 
cautious fi^, has a mudi better chance oi deceivinff him, than 
one who employs a eoarser sort. The fishinjg materials suggested 
for carp and tench w£Q be found, under all circumstances^ ue best 
adapted for this description of mk. 

The baits reccoomended are worms, tallow greaves^ alug& 
gentles, grubs, and bits c^ cheese. To th^ the French anglers add 
maggots found in dead rats^ leeches, meat, cheese used in cooking 
maccaroni, cm^xA la gru^e^ and theyc^ of eggs, all mixed up to- 
gether to a pro]^r C(msistency. The 0(»Bm<m red w(»rm, when 
clean and toui^ is as good a bait as any of these menticmed, and 
win be mo^ effectiye u alkwed to tradl on the ground; inde^ in 
barbel-fishing, the bait shoidd always touch the bottom. 

Kunning water is jHreferable to any other for the i^rt^ and 
a large idkot| cased in sand-cdoured leather, a foot Gt two above 
the hod^ will keep it down without beio^ nerceived by the fish. 



Leather is to be'prefared to davj which is commonly used, 
becauise the latter will soon wash o^ and, owing to the constant 
kneadings required, assists in wearing the fine gut bottom. The 
and[er is better without a float. 

The night is the best time ios catching, barbel. Eveinng and 
morning are likewise favourable periods : but he will not bite w^ 
in the fiill dav, nor in bright moonlight nights. The barbel re- 
quires time wl^n he takes the bait, and a single short jerk ja 
necessary to fibi the hook well in his lathery jaws. When hooked 
he affords good sport with %ht tackle, because he is vay strong 
and active ; but when you have exhausted his vigour and got him 
out, the best thing you can do, in the (^pinion of many rod-fi^rs, 
is to throw him in a^ain for another IxHit, as he is not w<nih hia 
salt in a culinary point of view. 

The recdptfOT ground-bait, without whidi there is little pn^ 
in angling f ot this fish, is recorded in the imrfaructions for carp-fisning, 
and will serve for all fish which require such inducements. 

Barbel-fii^iing is not much sought after by regular and thOTOu^ 
goinff anglers. The fish is seldom to be caught unless the ground- 
bait has been previously thrown in ; and even then, success is far 
from beiog certain. Many London anglers are, however, fond of the 
^rt, and are remarkably skilful in it ; and, as the Thames abounds 
in many localities with these fish, there is opened out a wide field 
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km tibis Imndi ci piscatoij reoreaium. Wakoa, who was jpariial 
to this species of sport, says of the barbel, "he is ciuioiis lor his 
haiets that Uiej may be ofean and sweet; thttt is to say, to have 
{omr worms well seoored, and not kept in soar and musty mosoi 
for he is a oniioas feeder; bit at a well-scoured k>b-w(»rm ne wiu 
hite as boldly as at aoy bait, and especially if, the night or two 
bef<»:e you fish for him. jojk shall bait the places where you intend 
to fish for hkn with tag worms cut into pieces: and note that 
none did oiwr-bait the place» (»r fish too early or too late for abarbd. 
And the barbel will bite also at g^itles, which not being too much 
socNured, but green, are a dioioe bait for him ; and so is cheese, 
which is not to be too hard, but kept a day or two in wet linen 
oloth to make it tough ; with this vou may also bait the water 
a day or two before you fish for toe barbeL and be much the 
hkblmrtocatckfi^'' 



CHAPTER X. 

THE GHUB^ THB BREAM, AND THE ROACH. 

Thb c^m^ 18 a stnm^, compact, but rather clumsily built fish, well 
ada|)ied to afibrd et^ital spc»rt to the angler, but is a very miserable 
tStk in the hands of the cook. Walton gives a receipt which he 
says wSk make him eataUeu but who wul be at the trouble of 
kying it? The Fr^sbch, who understand this department of 
cookery as well as, osr better perhaps, than any other people under 
ti» sum, j^noimoe him a villanous fish; and they are most 
oertamly ncht. His flesh his woolhr and watery, and has a nasty 
aweetoess aBout it which is absolutely nauseous. Perhaps the best 
node of serving up the chub, would be to imitate the Irish 
manager^s method <^ performing Hamlet— send up the richest 
veceipt vou can get, hot and piquante, (mUting the fih. 

The enub spawns about the time <» Easter, and is probably very 
proHfie. His ^gs, which are yellow, and about the size of a grain 
^ poppy seed, are deposited (m the gravel, in verv shallow water. 
The (^[i^ation is su^qposed to occupy a penod of about eight days. 

Most dL the rivers of England contain chub. He haunts deep. 
quiet hides, under overhanging banks, frequents the bottoms of old 
walls, and deep retired nooks, where piles and old posts stick up 
out of the bottom, and yet he likes occasionally to fight against 
strong rushinff strenms, and to contend with the most r^id waters. 
Ihe ^ub of the river is far finer, and more active than his brother 
of the pond or lake ; indeed, he is not often found in the latter. 
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except it oommunioates easily and fredy vfiih some river, or 
constantly open corrent. 

The fisn attains a considerable size. It is said he mil sometimes 
weigh six or seven nounds ; and in some continental waters, he has 
been known to reaen the weight of ten pounds, ilsh of this size, 
however, most be very scarce: as few sportsmen can boast ci 
having seen them so large. A cnub was caught in the Thames, in 
the month of May, 1844 which weighed four pounds. He was a 
very strong, active fish, shot across the river like an arrow on 
feeaxig himself hooked, and fought well for a full hour, before h& 
oouldoe got out of the water. He was caught with a common 
gut-line : and, tiierefore, required considerable indulgence before 
Ee could be overcome. Tms was a remai^able fish in the esti* 
mation of many who saw Imn. 

Chub are gregarious, and in hot weather may be seen baddng (m 
the surface of the water, over some deep hole, in considerable 
numbers. The moment they become sensiUe that they are 
observed, they sink down in an instant, being perhaps, with 
scarcely an exception, the shyest of all fish. 

The chub requires adroit management when fijrst hooked. Bui 
clumsy and strong as he is, and thick-headed as he looks, we 
would nevertheless recommend the same tackle as that sug]^sted 
for the carp. The lighter the tackle, the easier it is to deceive the 
fish, and the greater the merit of overcoming him. 

Ijie baits generally recommended for chub-fishing, are red 
worms, gentles, ffrubs, bits of cheese, insects, &c.; uut as the 
fish is a gross feeder, he prefers large baits to small ones, 
invariably. A lobworm will tempt him, while a smaller one woufai 
be unheeded; and a cockchafer will attract him, when a lesser 
insect will excite no attention whatever. The best summer bait, 
is a large bumble-bee. If the angler will pass his hook under tie 
fore legs of the bee, without injuring him. and, conceakng himself 
behind a tree, or any other shelter which may overhang the 
haunt of "the chub, will dibble the insect on the surface of the 
vrater, allowing him to burr and spin, and produce little rippling 
circles all about him, he will soon see the chub rise leisurmy oi5 
of the deep, and ^ntly suck the bee into his mouth, as a city 
alderman laps up his callipee. In this manner, precisely, tiie large 
one just recorded was caught in the river Thames. 

Occasionally, a chub will take a minnow or frog; but this 
happens very seldom, and only at the dose of the sprmg. Baita 
have been recommended for different sections of the season, fwr 
chub-fishing ; but many of them are &ncifiil, and some very nastv. 
ilies and worms will capture him at all times ; and he is scarcely 
worth being very nice about. Grasshoppers are fine bait whenever 
you can get them; and little pills made of taUow and cheese, 
flavoured with musk, are said to be peculiarly tempting. The 
l^nch fish for him with cherries: but many of the anglers in 
Iranoe consider the bait of more value than tne fish, and seldom 
give themselves any trouble about him. 
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The chub requires ground-bait in a general way, which may be 
made according to the receipt akeady given. 

As this fish will rise at a fly, those who like it may whip away 
for him at the end of summer, when there is nothkg better to be 
done. 

The best season of the year for chnb>fishing, is from Jnne to the 
endof An^t; but he may be caught all the year ronnd. Evening 
and mommg are the best parts of the day, as he seldom fee£ 
when the sun is high. ^ The angler must be cautious and still, for 
the chub is a shy, suspicions fish ; and if two or three are taken in 
rapid succession out of the hole where they are assembled, they 
will grow fearful, and change their haunts for some time. 

The chub is soon killed in a general way ; but when he is large, 
he is exceedingly difficult to manage, and is a very troublesome 
customer with delicate tackle. Perseverance and patience, how- 
ever, are sure to beat him; and if devoid of these qualities, the 
angler had better break his rod, and renounce the craft for ever. 



THE BBEAM 

is a great, flat, coarse, u^ fish, strong in the water, but utterly 
det^table on the table. The French, it is true, are oi a somewhat 
dififerent opinion, and hold him in some degree of estimation. 

This fish frequents still places in deep, placid waters ; but prefers 
the retirement of ponds and lakes, where the water is still, the 
locality undisturbed, and the bottom weedy and muddy. 

The bream is to be found in most of the slow, still rivers of 
England, and sometimes attains a very large size ; he is then very 
much like a pair of bellows in shape, and much the same in flavour. 
In the north of Europe, this fisn has been known to reach the 
weight of twenty pounds ; and, in 174:9, there were taken at a 
single draught, out of a large lake in Sweden, five thousand bream; 
the aggregate weight of which was eighteen thousand pounds. 
We have ourselves caught them four or five pounds in weight, and 
have heard of other people catching th^m still larger; but this size 
is by no means general. 

Tlie bream spawn late in June or early in July, and at that 
season seek out the level shelving sides, or the muddy bottoms of 
rivers well stocked with weeds. Each female is accompanied with 
three or four males. They multiply very rapidhr; and. indeed, 
137,000 eggs have been counted in the ovarium of a single female. 
During the season, it is said the males are covered with tubercles 
like the smail-pqx. " At this season," says a French writer, "they 
make a ^reat noise as they swim in numerous flocks ; and yet they 
distinguish the sound of oeUs or the tambour, or any other ana- 
bgous tones, which sometimes frighten them, retard their move- 
ments, or drive them into the nets of the- fisherman." Surely all 
this must be purely fanciful ! Our author gives no authority for 

Q 
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the statements, udtlier does he say tliat lie eyer heard these sounds 
in his life. 

The bream grows very fast, and is remarkably tenacious of Bfe 
when taken out of the water during cold weather. He can then • 
bear transporting alive to a great distance, providing he be care- 
fully wrapped up in snow, with a morsel of bread steeped in 
alcohol placed in his mouth. This is a plan suocessfolly adapted 
in many parts of the continent. 

There are said to be three or four varieties of the bream in some 
of the rivers in Erance, particularly in the Seine. The fisherman 
in this river give the name of "Henriots" to the young fry, and 
that of " Bremotes" to the middle-sized fish. 

Bloch says, " the bream is little esteemed \ and stQl less when 
he has been taken out of muddy waters, which give him a most 
detestable flavour." 

This fish when large will afibrd the angler some sport; but his 
gastronomic imperfections are a great l^ to him. Carp-tackle 
and carp-baits are all good for him, and will kill him as well or 
better than any other. 

The best season of the year for bream fishing is from June till 
October, when he often disappoints the perch fisner by nibblinff at 
his clear, tough dew^worm — a sort of bite which is often mistaken 
for the gentle suckings of a small eel. The bream will perhi^ 
take this bait in preference to any other, although the gentle has a 
powerful effiect upon his fancy. 

The bait should be very near the bottom; in fact, it should just 
touch the ground. As soon as the fish nibbles he must be dealt 
with on the instant, for, singular as it may seem, the larger he is, 
the more light and delicate nis bite. If of large size— something 
like a big pair of bellows — ^he will require some care and dexterity, 
aB, the moment he is hooked^ he niakes away for the weeds at 
once, and if he succeed in gettmg inte them you are done for; and 
it will prove a very difficult matter to dislodge him. 

When you have succeeded in getting him out of the water, be 
careful noit to handle him, as he possesses a most filthy hide; out 
get the hook out of his mouth in the qmckest and best way yon 
can. 

The bream requires ground bait; or at least it seems to be the 
custom te use it in his case. The recipe already given for other 
kinds of bottom fish will answer very well for him. 

The fish is very timid, shy, wid crafly. He hides himself in 
deep holes, and requires caution and silence, being easily 
frightened from his haimts by the sHghtest disturbance of the 
water. 

These fish bite early in the morning and late in the eveninsr, 
when the glare of day is off the waters, and all is calm and still 
It is well for young anglers to practise their hand with large 
breanij as they require considerable management, and will call into 
requisition their patience and skill. Perhaps a slight float is 
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absolutely necessary in fishing for bream^ as bis bite is extreme] j 
delicate, and he must be attacked.on the mstant. 



THE BX)ACH 

is supposed to be so called on account of the redness of his fins. 
He is a poor mean fish so far as eating ^oes, but he is handsome 
and strong, and will afford the angler capital sport when he rises at 
the fly, which he commonly does about the months of August and 
September, both boldly and freely. 

Boach are gregarious. They love limpid and clear waters, and 
yet are to be found in still and muddy rivers, ponds, and lakes. 
They frequent almost all the rivers and lakes in Europe, and in 
places are inconceivably numerous. Many of the rivers and ponds of 
England are full of them ; and in Erance they are abundant everj^- 
where, particularly in the neighbourhood of raria. In the marak 
of the ±*as-de-Calais, and about Peronne, there are millions of 
them. In some countries of the North of Europe, and especially on 
the banks of the Oder, they are so plentiful that they are com- 
monly used for manuring the land : and Bloch assures us tkit, 
before the maraU on the Oder were drained, such enormous quan- 
tities were constantly caught that they supplied the neighbouiin^ 
villages with abundance of provender on which to fatten their 

iloach spawn about June, and they may be fished for two or 
three weeks after this process is consummated. They cast their 
spawn in narrow, weedy, grassy places, and are very prolific. In 
the ovarium of an ordinary sized roach were counted 125,000 eggs. 

At a certain season — the snaT^naing season — roach have been 
observed to migrate like the salmon, the trout, &c. &c. " In the 
spring," says a Erench author, " the roach mount up the rivers 
in a very singular order. The males and females separate them- 
selves so as to form distinct troops. One troop of males takes the 
lead, a troop of females follows without mingling with the other, 
and at last a second troop of males closes the march. Tliey go 
very close together : and if any accident separates them on their 
route, they quickly form their battalions, ana resume their mai-ch 
when the danger is passed." We never noticed this habit ourselves ; 
we never heard of any ^ortsman who did ; and we never before saw 
any account of it in any book ; it may, however, be true, althougli 
)t savours something of the fanciful. 

The roach attains a lar^e size. They are said to have been 
killed in England of the weight of two poimds ; but in many con- 
tinental waters they reach a larger size than this, and give the 
angler a good deal of trouble, as they require dehcate tackle to 
deceive them. The roach is by no means the stupid reckless fish 
some represent him to be; on the contrary, he demands a fait 
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amount of sbll and caution, and affords very respectable sport 
when of good size and in full season. 

Walton calls this fish the "water-sheep," on acepunt of his 
simplicity and fooUshness. However this may be applicable to the 
small fry of roach during the summer, and in tiurbid and thick 
waters, the larger fish are unquestionably timid, shy, cunning 
fellows^ undeserving the reproach cast upon them by so high an 
authority. It is, indeed, very difl&cult to catch a large roach in 
bright water, unless you use very fine tackle, and carefully keep 
yourself out of si^ht. 

The rod for this fish should be hght, supple, and handy. The 
line as fine as you please. A line of three hairs, with a fine gut 
bottom, is perhaps the best that can be used in all waters, and 
imder all circumstances. In fact, when the water is very clear and 
L'mpid, yoiu' tackle can scarcely be too fine. 

The gentle is a very excellent bait during the finer parts of the 
year ; and in August, if the hooks on which are ringed the arti- 
ficial house-fly, be tipped vdth live gentles, the roach will dash at 
them like fury. 

In the months of June and July we have seen very lar^e ones 
taken with the common yellow fly, which is to be found in abun- 
dance on fresh dropped cx)w-dun^. These are easily caught, and 
may be placed in a dry phial-bottle. The angler should use a long 
rod, sajr twenty or two-and-twenty feet, with running tackle of the 
finest kind. About two yards of ^t should hang from the end of the 
rod; and on a small hook, say No. 12, one of the yellow flies should 
be placed : and then, keeping out of sight as much as possible, the 
bait should be dibbled hghtly on the surface of the water. It is 
curious to witness how eagerly and fiercely the large roach will 
come out of their deep and secluded holes, and sail and sail around 
the fly, indicating great caution and fear. But the temptation is 
generally irresistible in the end ; and a splash, like a dog thrown 
mto the water, announces that the fish is hooked. In autumn, the 
same mode of fishing may be adopted by the use of the grass- 
hopper, which proves a very seductive bait. Large roach may be 
taken m this way, when they are utterly unapproachable in any 
other way. 

Another bait, strongly recommended for roach, especially in the 
early part of the summer, is a gentle that has been kept in bran 
until it has changed and turned red. In this state, it is called by 
the French Vqfdne-vinette, and is highly prized by them. We have 
tried it frequently, and certainly must admit it to be a successful 
bait; but it is an extremely difticult job to keep it on the hook ; and, 
after all, it is not comparable to the yellow fly already mentioned. 

In roach fishing, when a float is used, it should be a very small 
one ; a bit of quill an inch long is quite sufficient. One small shot. 
No. 7, will sink the gut vdthout drawing down the float, and this 
timid fish will be unable to distinguish it from a straw on the sur- 
face of the water. 
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Mommg and eyemng are the best parts of liie day for roach- 
fishing in the ordinary way; but the angler who nses flies, alive, or 
dead, or artiflcial, will find all hours of the day pretty much alike. 
The Londoners angle for this flsh with tackle of the nnest possible 
description — even with lines made of a single horsehair ; and many of 
them are very clever and successful performers with tWs ntdl 
material. But where is the good of it ? Gut is fine enouph, and 
the roach that breaks it, when in the hands of a skilM rod-flsher, 
must be of extraordinary dimensions. 

^ Ground bait is recommended for this fish ; but when fishing for 
him with flies or insects of any kind, this is entirely unnecessary. 

Tliere is a fish of the roach species called in England the Rudd. 
which is very numerous in nmy continental waters. It is called 
in ^France the Koach-Cabp. Walton is inclined to think the rudd 
lies between the roach and the bream. Other writers consider it 
to be a distinct fish altogether; but the probability is, ihat it is a 
true cross between the roach and the carp. In France, this fish 
attains to a great size. He is mostly found in the fosses round 
fortified towns. He may be angled for in precisely the same 
manner as for the roach. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE GUDGEON, THE DACE, AND THE EEL. 
THE GUDGEON. 

This is a very handsome, active, and well -shaped little fish; 
most delicious in flavour, when properly cooked, and deservedly 
considered very recherche hy most continental gastronomers. 

'Hns fish is to be found in ahnost all the rivers of England, and, 
indeed, of Euroue. He prefers running waters and rapid curling 
streams, which now over a pebbly and sandy bottom, although he 
will live and thrive in lakes and ponds through which a gentle 
draw of water continually passes. 

The gudgeon is supposed to spawn about the month of May. 
Walton maintains that they breed two or three times a year. This 
does not appear to be very clearly established; but the prodigious 
rate at wnich these .fish increase, would seem to lend a certain 
degree of probability to the notion. A French writer says, " They 
pass their winter in the lakes and large ponds, and in the spring 
remount the rivers, where they deposit their spawn on pebbles and 
stones. This operation is with the gudgeon a very laborious affair. 
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and the fish is frequently ocCapied an entire month in the difficult 
process. Towards the autumn, the gudgeons gain the lakes." 
This does not appear to be the general opinion, neither do we 
acquiesce in it : but other grave angling autnorities seem to enter- 
tain some such notions as to the migratory habits of this fish, 
fdthough their language is, for the most parti, somewhat vague and 
uncertain. 

Gudgeons undoubtedly multiply prodigiously, and^ in certain 
favourable situations are to be found m inmiense quantities. They 
are used in some parts of France to stock lakes, ponds, and rapid 
streams, as food for pike, eels, and trout. 

Gudgeons may be caught all the year round, but August and 
September are the best months. In favourable weather they will 
keep the angler well employed, and he may fill his basket in a very 
fiiiort time. 

The rod used in gudgeon-fishing should be an extremely light 
one, made of cane, and without much spring in it. The line should 
be all gut, or, at any rate, not more than three hairs thick, if of 
horse-hair, with very small hook, say No. 13. A float is sometimes 
used, but we think it better dispensed with. The best mode is to 
fix a small bullet to the end of the line, fasten one hook below the 
lead, so as to let it draff on the bottom, and suspend two or three 
others at short intervals above it. The bullet is dropped into a 
likely part of the stream, and the hooks, baited with a very small 
red worm, or gentle, or grub (the worm is the best), are suffered to 
lie on the bottom, or work about in the running water. When 
the gudgeon takes the bait, he will make little short jerks, which 
are easily perceptible if the line be held tight, and the angler be 
careful not to be too quick for him. 

The best general baits for gudgeons are small red worms, grubs, 
and gentles. The very small grubs to be found sometimes under 
antique cow-manure, in company with an admirable red worm, are 
very tempting bait, which we have seen the ^dgeons take with 
great rapidity. When the red worm is used, it should but just fit 
tne hooK, like a tight glove ; to accomplish uiis, it is often neces- 
sary to bait only with the saining red nead of the worm. If the 
bait hanff loose, the gudgeons will bother you like eels, and you 
will hardly ever succeed in hooking them. 

Some amateurs recommend baskets containing the leaves of 
marsh-mallows, with a paste made of hemp-seed, to be sunk in Uie 
water previous to anglmg for gudgeons, as a kiud of ground-bait; 
and others agam sug:gest the propriety of raking the bottom of the 
water, under the notion that when it is thus muddled, the gudgeons 
imagine they are about to obtain a copious supply of food. The 
latter plan is frequently attended with some degree of success in 
tranquil waters, but in streams it is of course us^ess. 

When the gudgeon is well cleaned, and wiped perfectly dry, mb 
over with egg and bread-crumbs, fried crisp m butter, and served 
up with hot melted butter, along with well-buttered hot household 
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bread, he is a yefty delicious fish. At the breakfast table, when in 
this condition, he is inimitable. The Trench have many modes of 
cooking him, but few better than thk. 

THE DACE. . 

The DACE is a well-made fish, of a bright silvery hue. He fre- 
quents clear, rapid waters, and is very often found in the same 
streams with the trout. It makes but little difference to him 
whether the water be deep or shallow, provided it be bright and 
tolerably rapid. 

These fish are gregarious ; and. in favourable waters and well- 
adapted positions, are to be found in very large shoals. They are 
numerous in all suitable waters in every section of Europe. 

Early in the summer the dace casts its spawn, and is very prolific. 
He multiplies with surprising rapidii^; and the rather so, that he 
is enabled to avoid numerous enemies, both on land and in the 
water, from the great swiftness with which he scuds through the 
streams. The eggs of the fish are of a dirty whitish colour. He 
feeds freely on worms, ^ats, and files ; but other bait wiU tempt 
him. as we shall soon show. 

The angler may enjoy first-rate sport with the dace, because he 
is bold and dashing, ana, for his size, a very strong fish. He fights 
hard, and die^ game. The cook, perhaps, would rather not be 
troubled with him ; but as he does not seem to be in much request 
— no, not even with bream-eaters — recipes for cooking him are 
scarcely necessarvj and yet, when fresh, and fried nicely in butter, 
he is a capital addition to the breakfast table. 

In the spring, and late in summer, he bites freely. Tlie tackle 
employed m roach-ashing is well fitted for the dace; and if he 
hapi)en to be of a good size, he will afibrd the rod-fisher very 
respectable sport. 

Many kinds of bait are in use for this fish, but the best, in our 
opinion, are red worms and flies. The Erench vwy frequently use 
a small water-worm, which is found in little narrow straws, lie 
quills, and which floats on the water : they call them porte-baii. 
We never tried this bait, but have been often a8sm*ed that dace are 
very fond of it. It is like our caddis-worm. 

The common bhick ^nat is a good bait; and if the point of the 
hook on which the fly is wrapped be tipped with a live gentle, as 
ia roach-fishing, the dace majr be killed!^ with surprising ease and 
rapidity, particularly when he is rising at the natural fl^ on a fine 
summey evening. 

The dace must be sought for in running waters ; and it is by no 
means an uncommon circumstance to meet with them in trout- 
streams which abound vdih. deep holes, and where even the waters 
are not constantly bright and sparkling. A brilliant red worm, 
covering a small hook, shank and all, with a shot a foot above it to 
smk the line, will catch them readily in such localities. 
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The dace is a very strong fish for his size, and when hooked 
resembles the trout in his exertions to escape. When numerous, 
they furnish great amusement, and are well fitted for practising the 
voung artist for his more difficult task of capturing the salmon and 
trout. 

THE ESL. 

Pew fish are better known than the eel. He is associated in our 
minds with many of our youthful exploits and troubles in our 
upward progress to piscatory fame. He frequents all the rivers 
and waters of Europe, where the cold is not too severe ; and he is 
to be met with on the most sumptuous as well as on the most frugal 
tables — ^food alike for the London alderman and the poor houseless 
man in the streets. 

The haunts of this fish are familiar to every angler. He inhabits 
all kinds of waters, ponds, lakes, ditches, trout-streams, rivers. No 
water is too dirty for hiuL nor too pure. He thrives in the mud- 
^est holes, and grows fat and sleek among the stones of the 
jnoimtain torrent. A fresh water fish in all nis habits, yet if he 
gets into the salt water he shows little anxiety to leave it agam; 
.and though it evidently affects his colour, he grows prodigiouSy in 
it, and gets as fat as a porpoise. No matter where he may be 
fishing with a sunk bait, the experienced angler is never surprised 
when he pulls out an eel. In short, this fish is ahnost universal, 
and his attachment to one place rather than another is very prob- 
. lematical. Wherever he can get food, there he is : nay, indeed, 
he has been sometimes found in situations where, to all appearance, 
he could get none. 

Yarious have been Ihe opinions about the mode in which eels are 
generated. Writers on fishing, one after the other, recapitulate 
the old opinions, and nearly in the same words. Some of these 
V opinions are very diverting and curious. We are told that one 
ancient author supposed they were bom of the mud; another, from 
little bits scraped off the bodies of large eels, when they rubbed 
themselves agamst stones ; another, from the putrid flesh of dead 
animals thrown into the water; another, from the dews which 
cover the earth in May; another, from the water alone; and an 
old and deep-rooted notion entertamed in the north of England at 
this hour is, that eels are generated from horse-hairs thrown into 
vthe water. 

The following statement wears a reasonable appearance, and will 
account for the story from Bowlker, quoted m "The Angler's 
-Sure Guide." 

" The eel proceeds from an egg. The egg is hatched in the body 
of the female, as in fish of the rap species. A slight pressure on 
the lower part of the body of the female facilitates tne egress of the 
oung ones. But, in order that the eggs may be capable of bein^ 

'\tched, there must be some intercourse with the male fish. This 
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takes place, it is conjectuied, in the same manner as amon^ the 
snake tribe. The eggs are, of course, more or less nnmerous in 
different fish. It sometimes happens that the female eels disem- 
barrass themselyes of their eggs before they are hatched ; but this 
must occur very seldom, because it has never vet been clearly 
ascertained where, in sncn-cases, the eels deposit them." 

Now this, which is an abridgment of the more elaborate account 
of a [French author, seems to be a plain and rational account of the 
matter, and is', in all probability, not far from the truth * 

Eels increase in numbers most prodigiously ; they will also reach 
a very lai^ size. In Italy — a magniiicent country for the angler 
—they are taken, it is saio, of the weight of twenty pounds. Li 
Albania, they are stated to be occasionally as .thick as a man's 
thigh ; and some writers have affirmed that in Prussia they have 
been sometimes caught ten or twelve feet in length. We have 
ourselves often seen them in Prance of five and six pounds. 

The eel is a fish of very slow growth ; but, as a set-off against 
this^ he seems to be enaowed with the gift of venr long life. 
Writers on fishing commonly limit him to a period oi ^^e or six 
years ; but a Prench author, who speaks with the n-eatest confi- 
dence on the subject, says. Experience has provea that the eel 
will live for a century. How otherwise can the prodigious increase 
of these animals be explained, since it can be demonstrated that 
the females do not breed before they are twelve vears oldP The 
eel increases until his ninety-fourth year. Each female, therefore, 
can produce during a period of eighi^-two years : and this satisfac- 
torily accounts for the enormous quantity of eels to be found in 
the waters which are adapted for them/' 

Tlie eel is exceedingly voracious, and a most indiscriminate 
feeder. Nothing can be too delicate, and few things too nasty, for 
his ravenous appetite. Many instances of their voracity have oeen 
recorded from tune to time; and many wonderful stories told about 
the size, mictions, and nuraculous powers of the fish. 

This fish IS no great favourite with the angler. On the table he 
is ddicious, but not a very pleasant affair to take off a hook. 

Those wno like angling for eels must use strong tackle. A stiff 
rod, a strong line, and a large hook, are indispensable : a large 
red dew-worm will complete the eauipment. 

The eel requires considerable indulgence when he bites ; but, as 
everybody who can brandish a rod knows how to fish for him, we 
have only to suff^st that as soon as he is pulled out of the water, 
whether Dig or little, the angler should stamp his foot across his 
body, hold his line tiffht with one hand, and with the other cut off its 
head. This is the only way to prevent the slippery rascal from tying 
the line full of knots, and twisting it inextricably round his body. 

• The late Bisliop of Norwich, Dr. Kay, read a paper to a scientific society not 
long ago on this subject. He had noticed little eels in the thatch of a cottage; anC 
the ce infenred that the spawn had been deposited on the reeds before they lud beet 
cat, and virified into life by the sub's rays. 
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ciLAFrEn xn. 

THE CHAU; BLEAK; LAMPREY, LOACH, MINNOW, 
RUFF, &C. 

TuESB are the small &v of the angler, and not worth mnch notice, 
llie Gear is confined to lakes in the North of England, Scotland, 
and to some parts of Wales. It is not very familiar to anglers 
generally. It is a handsome fish, spotted like a trout, and attains 
a very respectable size, say fifteen or sixteen inches in length. 
The habits and natural history of the fish are but imperfectly 
known. Epicures attach a high value to the fish, and "potted 
char" is constantly advertised as a standard delicacy. How it is 
made is another matter : but as few things in England can escape 
adulteration, most probably the char undergoes the profitame 
process. 



THE BLEAK. 

This little fish abounds in nearly all the rivers and fresh waters 
in Europe. It is fomid in prodigious quantities in the Caspian sea, 
from whence, according to some authors, they were originally 
introduced to other parts of the world. 

This fish is very handsome and active, and when first taken out 
of the water shines like a bar of silver. His sparkling scales are 
used by artists to give to mock pearls the beauty and brilliancy of 
those of the East. 

The bleak spawn in May or June, and multiply rapidly. In fine 
weather they are constantly playing on the surface of the water, 
but they prefer rushing and powemd streams^-in the middle or 
on the borders of which they are to be caught in the greatest 
quantities. 

The baits used in bleak-fishing are fiies^ gentles, and small 
grubs. At these, in the proper season, and m proper waters, the 
fish will bite with the utmost avidity^ and keep the angler folly 
employed. The tackle should be as light as possible, the rod not 
too supple, and the hooks small. 

In places where bleak abound the ansler should take his stand 
near a very rapid run of water— some sluice or staunch. Close to 
the side or the current he should throw his line, baited with ficesh 
gentles. The fish in such spots will run at the bait most furiously, 
and the sportsman will have little to do but to puU out his cap* 
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iivea— sometimes half-a-dozen together, if he have as many hooks 
on his line. 

Artificial flies, tipped with a minute bit of white leather, taken 
from a white kid glove, will answer very well when gentles are 
not to be procured. A float, about an inch long, made of the end 
of a pen, with one little girdle of quiU round it to hold the gut, is 
often used in bleak fisliing, and when the water is still it very 
much improves the efliciency of the tackle. In a strong stream a 
float is useless. 

Bleak-fishing is very improving to young anglers, and often 
amusing to older ones. The little fish yields more real sport than 
many other kinds of fish of much greater magnitude. 



THE LAHPKEY. 

The Lamprey is exactly like the eel in form and colour, but he 
possesses some attributes peculiar to himself. Close to each eve 
he haa two ranges of small orifices, four on one side and five on the 
other, and, independent of these, behind each eye he has seven 
more, through which he effect his respirations. He is slippery, 
like the common eel, and swims with ^eat force and activity. 
He possesses the power of attaching himself to stones, &c., by 
means of his mouth, which, from the elasticity of his Hps, and the 
strength of his crooked teeth, acts as a kind of sucker, and enables 
him to hold fast to many substances with singular tenacity. A 
lamprey of three pounds has been known to lift a weight of twelve 
pounds. 

We shall not enter into any detailed account of the methods of 
fishii^ for the loach, minnow, and ruff. These are known to most 
schoolboys of Ua or twelve years of age in every section of the 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER "^^TTT. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS FOR TAKING FISH. 

Ih the act called the Black Act, it is enacted that any person being 
armed and disguised, and who shall steal, or unlawfulhr take away 
any fish out of a river or pond, or maficiouslv break down and 
destroy the mound or head of any river, whereby the fish shall be 
lost or d^stroyecC oi sliaU rescue any person in custody for such 
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offence, or procure another to assist liim therein, shall be fonnd 
guilty of felony, without benefit of clerey. 

For destroymg or killing fish in enclosed ground, being mivate 
pronerty, a pensuty of five pounds, or imprisonment in the^onse 
of Correction for not exceeding six months. 

For breaking into an enclosed or private ground, and stealing or 
destroying the fish, transportation for seven years, and receivers 
the like punishment. 

No persons may have in possession, or keep, any net, angle 
piche, or other engine for takmg fish, but the makers and sellers 
thereof, and the owner or renter of a river fishery, except fishermen 
and their apprentices, legally authorised in navigable rivers ; and 
the owner or occupier of the said river may seize, and keep, and 
convert to his own use, every net, &c., which he shall discover laid 
or used, or in the possession of any person thus fishing without his 
consult. 

Damaging or intruding, by using nettrices, fish-hooks, or other 
engines to catch fish, without consent of the owner or occupier, 
must nay any amount the magistrate or justice orders, provided it 
exceeds not treble the damages, and be fined, not exceeding ten 
shilli^, for the use of the poor of the parish, or imprisonment in 
the House of Correction, not exceeding one calendar month, 
unless he enters into a bondj with one surety, in a sum not ex- 
ceeding 10/. not to offend again, and the justice may cut or destroy 
the nets, &c. 

If any person unlawfulhr or maliciously cut, break down, or 
destroy any head or dam of a fish-pond, or unlawfully fish therein, 
he shall, at the prosecution of tne long, or the owner, be im- 
prisoned three months, or pay treble damages, and after such 
imprisonment, shall find sureties for seven years for his good 
behaviour, or remain in prison tiU he doth. 

To prevent the fish in the Thames from being improperly de- 
stroyed, the 30th of Greorge the Second enacts, that no person shall 
fish, or endeavour to take fish, in the said river, between London- 
bridge and Eichmond-bridge, with other than lawful nets. 

For salmon, not less than six inches in the mesh ; 

For pike, jack, perch, roach, chub, and barbel, with a flew or 
stream net, of not less than three inches in the mesh throughout, 
with a facing of seven inches, and not more than sixteen fathom 
lonff; 

For shads, not less than two inches and a half in the mesh ; 

For flounders, not less than two inches and a half in the mesh, 
and not more than sixteen fathom long ; 

For dace, with a single blay-net, of not less than two inches in 
the mesh, and not more than thirteen fathom long, to be worked 
by floating only, with a boat and a buoy ; 

For smelts, with a net of not less than one inch and a quarter in 
the mesh, and not of greater length than sixteen fathom, to be 
worked by floating only, with a boat and a buoy; 
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Under the penahv of paying and forfeiting tlie sum of five 
ponnds for every sucn offence. 

No fish of any of the sort hereinafter mentioned may be caught 
in the Thames or Medwav, or sold, or exposed to or for sale^ if 
caught in the Thames or Mcdway— 

No sahnon of less weight than six pounds, 

No trout of less weight than one pound^ 

No pike or jack under twelve inches long^ from the eye to the 
ength of the tail. 

No perch under eight inches long. 

No flounder under seven inches long^ 

No sole under seven inches long. 

No plaice or dab under seven inches long. 

No roach under ei^ht inches long. 

No dace under six inches long. 

No smelt under six inches long. 

No gudgeon under five inches long. 

No whiting under eight inches long. 

No barbel under twelve inches long. 

No chub under nine inches lon»^, 

Under pain to forfeit five pounds for every such offence. 

Sahnon and trout may be taken only from January 25ih to 
September 10th. 

Pike, jack, perch, roach, dace, chub, barbel, and gudgeon, may 
be taken between July 1st and March 1st. 

Bottom-fishing is prohibited in the river Thames, as far as the 
Corporation of London has jurisdiction, from the 1st of March to 
the 1st of June. 

The right of fishing in the sea, and in all rivers where the tide 
ebbs and flows, is a right common to all the king's subjects. 

Any person or persons considering themselves wronged or 
aggrieved by any decision against them by the magistrate or 
justice, may appeal against it at the quarter sessions. 



FBOTECTION OF FB£SEBYES. 

"That no person shall fish with any sort of net, weel, night- 
hook, or any other device, except by angling in, or make use of 
any net, enmne. or device to drive the fish out of any place which 
shall be staked by order of the Lord Mayor of the City of London 
for the time being, as conservator aforesaid, for the preservation of 
the fisherv, and where(rf notice shall be stuck \ip m some public 
place of the town or village, next adjoining to the place or places 
so ordered to be staked ; and that no person sh^ take up or 
remove any stake, burr, boat, or any other thin^ which shall nave 
been driven down or sunk in any such place as aforesaid, upon pain 
to forfeit and pay, from time to tune, the sum of five pounds lor every 
offence or breach of any part of this order." — Ciiy Ordinances, 
Item 44. 
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PART li.— WHERE TO GO. 



INTRODUCTORY REifARKS. 

TniRTr or forty years a^, it would have been a comparatively 
brief and easy task to intbnn the angler where to go to enjoy his 
amiisement ; lor he would not have ventured to diverge to any 
great distance from his own home, or the county in which he 
resided. Now, however, the case is somewhat different. The 
application of steam to maritime purposes, and the construction 
of railroads, have altered the entire position of the anglerfs craft. 
They have opened out to him a new world of recreation and 
adventure, and stimulated his ambition to the highest pitcL At 
a comparatively trifling cost of money and of time, he can be 
transported into the finest fishing districts in the most remote and 
unfrequented parts of the kingdom, or out of it, if he chooses; 
and can nace the wild heath ana barren mountains in search of the 
lordly salmon, and the huge lake-trout : objects that were in his 
younger days seldom seen, and never placed within the range of 
nis rod and tackle. All this has made the duty comprehended in 
the simple directions tohere to go, of a more onerous and compre- 
hensive character than it has ever been before in the history ofthe 
"fi«ntle craft." 

The recommendations involved in our "Where to go," will be 
divided into four parts ; namely, England and Wales, Scotlaud, 
Ireland, and Continental states. 



CHAPTER L 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 



Angling in England and Wales, is to be viewed in a somewhat 
different light from angling in Scotland and L*eland. In reference 
to England in particular, anglers may fairly enough be divided 
mto two distinct classes; the one pursuing the bottom-fishing, 
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and tlie other, making the salmon, trout, and pike, their chief 
source of amusement ; the one class principally connned to the 
metropolis and its extensire suburbs, and the otner located on the 
bmks of the various rivers and estuaries at the more distant parts 
of the kingdom. These two orders of rod-fishers are very distinct 
and well defined. They have little' or nothing in common, save 
the rod and line, and the enthusiastic ardour tor their respective 
branches of amusem^t and recreation. 

The London anglers are a very numerous body; much more so 
tiian most people would imagine. It is only necessary to go to 
some of the usual places of fiShing resort near the city on holiday 
times, and witness the numerous groups of piscatorians huddled 
to»etner on periuq[»8 a few acres of ground, young and old^ rich 
and poor, enjoying their pursuits with real gusto, to be convinced 
of the very ^neral predilection of the mass of the people for 
rod-fishing. We have not the slightest doubt but that if the 
entire number of metropolitan anglers were mustered — those, we 
mean- whose chief or only aim is to excel in bottom-fishing— they 
woidd amount to full as many as all the other En^h anglers in 
the mere rural districts put together. Indeed, few people have 
any just conception of the prevalence of angling habits ana ideas in 
London, unless some degree of attention has been paid to the 
wiWect. 

The range of waters to which the London anglers are chiefly 
con&ied, and which suit their ideas and modes of fishing, is but 
very limited, though, on the whole, abounding with sport, and a 
peat variety of fisn. The Thames, and its tributaries, with the 
various canals and docks, form the staple resources of this numer- 
ous and enthusiastic cla^ of piscatonans. We shall proceed to 
emmierate the various localities where the angler may find pleasure 
in, and scope for the exercise of his art. 



THE THAMES. 

" Glide gently, tbua for ever glide, 
O Thames ! tlmt anglers all may ice 
Au lovely visioni by thy side, 
As now, fair river, come to me. 
Oh, glide, fair stream, for ever so, 
Thy Qiiiet soul on all bestowing, 
TiU all onr minds tor ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing." 

, The Thames is a most magnificent river, both for the extent of 
its range and the immense variety and number of its fish. It 
tprings out of GloucSesterdiire, ancf for some distance goes under 
the name of the ChumeLand it has an entire run of upwards of 
three hundred miles. The angling stations upon it are very 
aumerous, and greatly diversified in their angling capabilities ; and 
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we shall now i>roceed to point ont some of the chief of th^oa^ ss 
fnUv as onr linnts will permit. 

Aattebsea Bbidgb used a few years ago to be a somewhat 
fayourite locality for the perch, haroel, chnb, eel, lamprey, roach, 
dace, blank, and. ruff ; but now chiefly, perhaps, from the increased 
steamboat traffic, the fishing is not considered so good. Both 
salmon and trout haye been taken here with the rod, and of 
great weight and delicious flayonr; but these captures are but 
yery rare. The fishing becomes a little improved between this 
spot and Futnet Baldge, where the assistance of boats can be 
procured at a shilling an hour, and sixpence for each succeeding 
hour. Large Quantities of bottom fish are often taken here with 
the rod; but the state of the weather, and the condition of the 
Tiyer and its tidal moyements^ exercise a great influence oyer tiie 
feeding of numerous kinds oi fish in these ranges of water. We 
haye £i0wn an angler, in the space of an hour, take perch to the 
weight of sixty pounds, while, at another^ time, he has fished two 
entire days consecutiyely, and not seen a single fish of any kind. 

At Beentpobd there is often fair sport to oe obtained off a place 
called the Aits. There haye been trout occasionally taken nere 
with the minnow, but they are scarce. Perch, barbel, dace, and 
gudgeons, are tolerably plentiful. ^ 

B.ICUHOND is a good and fayourite localitjr for the rod-fisher and 
there are many expert piscatorians in tms district, who know 
eyery inch of the water and every hour of the day when it is 
probable that certain fish can be obtained. There is a favourite 
stretch of water of considerable depth above Ihe bridge, extending 
for about two hundred yards, where barbel are sometimes taken 
of great weight and numbers. August and October are the chief 
months for complete success in this localitj. At the ipter, dace are 
taken in great quantities,' and so likewise are gudgeons. It is 
requisite to notice here that the preserved waters extend six Hun- 
dred and eighty-three yards from the wier eastward, to the east 
end pile of the breakwater. The inns at Bichmond are numerous ; 
but the chief resort of anglers is at the King's Head, near the 
bridge ; the Pigeons, near the Duke of Buccleuch's ; the White 
Cross, the Greyhound, the Bx)ebuck. The fishermen, who will give 
all mamier of assistance to the angler, are George Piatt, John 
Piatt, Brown, Howard, Carter, and Styles. 

If the angler who visits Eicmnond wishes to employ his time to 
the best advantage, he must pay great attention to the state of the 
waters. Some sections of them are very good in clear water that 
are of no use when flooded, and vice versa; and the state of the 
tide has likewise a very marked influence on the movements and 
feeding hours of the fish. The neap tide should be chosen. Por 
example^ when it is hi^h water at London Bridge, say at six 
o'clock m the morning, it will then be hi^h water at Bichmond 
between eight and nine, and with but a famt flow of water. The 
angler may, under these circumstances, commence at nine, and he 
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may continue his amusement till seven in the evening, when it will 
be flood again. This is the only method which can give any 
reasonable chance of success. Ajid the same remarks apply to 
all the parts of the river which lie between this place and Tfedoing- 
ton Lock, where the tide movement terminates. Particular fisn 
He in particular sections of the river; and this must also be 
noticed by the rod-fisher. On the towing-path above the bridge, 
on the Eichmond side, dace and barbel are plentiful, and there is 
a good stretch of fly-fishi^ water from the west end of the Duke 
of^uccleuch's garden to Twickenham Ferry. 

Twickenham. — ^This is a celebrated spot in literary history, 
having been the place of residence of Pope. It is much frequented 
by anglers from the metropolis. There is a long deep in which 
dace and barbel abound; but the preserved waters extend four 
hundred and ten yards from the western extremity of Pope's 
Villa to the Ait. This circumscribes the movements of the 
general angler considerably^ All the resident anglers in this 
vicinity aflBnn that the anglmg has greatly improved here within 
the last few years, and that the best months for fishing these deep 
pools are September and October. The early portion of the season 
is not favourable for sport. 

T^DDiNGTON Lock is a noted place, and forms a well-known 
and pointed landmark between the fresh and the salt water. It is 
a mile and a half beyond Twickenham. Plenty of barbel, of large 
size, are to be found here. There are more fish of every kind 
about the waters in this locality than almost any other on the 
Thames, and chiefly from this cause : when the season proves a 
dry one, and the stream becomes shallow, the fish camiot ascend 
above the lock, and consequently have to take shelter below it. 
This has rendered Teddington a great favourite with metropolitan 
sportsmen. Many of them have achieved great things here. Killing 
their forty, fifty, and sixtjr barbel a-day. Gudgeons are likewise 
taken here in great quantities when the water is in good order. 
Teddington Lock has likewise the honour of being considered, in 
the popular creed, as a commencing or starting point in the Thames 
for real trout fishing. Whatever are taken of this enviable fish 
farther down the nver. are only considered as mere accidents, or 
exceptions to a general rule. Very large trout have been from 
time to time taken out of the water below the Weir— three or foui 
within the last few years, weighing fourteen and fifteen pounds. 
In the meadows above the lock, and below the village, there are 
some stretches of good fishing water, and here jack are occasionally 
taken of fair size and most excellent auaUty. The inns are the 
Kin^s Head, and the George ; and the fishermen Redgate, Coxon, 
Hams, and Chamberlain. 

Kingston is considered by many Thames rod-fishers to be as 
good a spot as Teddin^on for barbel, perch, and dace. There is. 
However, a eeneral notion abroad that the fishing has been impaired 
since the old bridge was removed. This removal interfered with 
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UM*uy choice old spots that yielded shelter for fish, and wkere they 
could at all times be found by the rod-fisher. The prime pc»rtion 
of the season for gudgeon-fismng is from June till August. There 
is a portion of the water preserved here, extending seventy yards 
eastward, and thirty yards westward of the bridge. The inns 
commonly frequented by angling parties here are the White Hart, 
the Swan, and the A^lers ; ana the fishermen are William Eolton, 
Eobert Brown, and William Clarke. 

Thames Ditton, opposite Hampton Court, is a localitv emoymg 
a high reputation amons anglers for almost all kinds of fish with 
whidi the river abounds. The rod-fisher's movements are con- 
siderably hampered here, from a large section of the water bein^ 
very stnctly preserved. The range of deep water t)pposite Lord 
St. Leonards house, to the extent of five hundred and twelve 
yards, is in this predicament: and likewise the deep, reach- 
ing two hundred and fifty yards from Keene's wharf. The inns 
are the Swan, and the Crown and Anchor ; and the fishermen 
William and Henry Tagg. 

Hampton Cottet contains, a fine reach of angling water, under 
preservation, and extends, according to of&cial authority, two 
hundred and seventy yard^ from Weir Moulsey Lock to Lower 
Head Pile. This range of water can be fished either from the 
banks, or in a punt. It contains a number of fine perch and 
barbel, and some trout of considerable size have been taken out 
of it of late years. The inns are the Castle, and the Mitre; and 
the fishermen^ William Wisdom, and Thomas Davis. 

Hampton is about a mile from the last station, and is a very 
interesting village. There is ^ood fishing water here, and barbel 
and roach are plentiful ; there is a fair sprinkling of gudgeons, and 
some odd trout. According to authority, the preserved waters 
extend nine hundred and sixty yards rrom the west end of 
Garrick's Lawn to the Tumbling Bay. This village used formerly 
to be a very favourite locality for anglers. It was here that we 
have u^on record a remarkable instance of piscatory enthusiasm 
and patience. Sir John Hawkins, who was hunself a great angler, 
and edited a fine edition of Walton's works, relates an anecdote of 
a gentleman who came to reside here for the facility of enjoying 
his fishing sports. Sir John says, "Living some years ago in a 
village on the banks of the Thames, I was used in the summer 
monuis to be much out in a boat on the river. It chanced that at 
Hampton, where I had been for a few days, I frequently passed an 
elderly gentleman in his boat, who appeared to be fishmg at 
different stations for barbel. After a few salutations had passed 
between us, and we were become a little better acquainted, I took 
the occasion to inquire of him what diversion he had met with. 
"Sir," said he, "I have had but bad luck to-day, for I fish for 
barbel, and you know they are not to be caught like ^dgeons." 
"It is very true," answered I, "but what you want m tale you 
saake op m weight." "Why, sir," said he, "that is just as it 
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happens. It is true, I like the sport, and like to catch fish, but 
my great delight is going after them. I'll tell you 'what," con- 
tinued he, "I am a man in years, and hare been used to the sea 
ail my life (he had been a London captain), but I mean to so no 
more ; and I have bought that little house which you see fliere, 
for the sake of fishing. I get into this boat (which he was then 
mopping) on a Monday morning, and fish on tiJl Saturday night for 
barbel, as I told you, for that is my de%ht ; and this I have done 
for a month together, and in all tlut while 1 have not had a single* 
bite." 

The best months for fishing in this locality are September, 
October, and November, and the water should be full, and not too 
dear. The inns for refreshment are the Eed Lion, and the Eell ; 
and the fishermen are the fEunilies of the Milboumes, uid the 
Benns, Will. CSiambers, and J. SneU. 

SuNBTiBT is situatea on the Middlesex side of the rivor, and 
there are often very fine trout taken in the waters of the vicinity, 
particularly near the weir. Qndgeans are plentiful, and afford 
the Kapler considerable amusement. The preserved district ex- 
tends SIX hundred and eiffhty-three yards from the weir, eastward, 
to the east end pile of the breakwater. The inns are the Flower 
Pot, the Mame, and the Gastle ; and the fishermen are Godd^d^ 
Fulcher, and Johnson. 

Walton is another fishing station, situated on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, and is eighteen miles from London. There is some 
fine deep stretches of water here, but part of it is preserved. 
Lai^ barbel are caught, and there is a good stock of dace, 
roach, and chub. Trout are scarce, but when they have been 
takeiL, have gaierally been of very heavy weight. The inn is 
the Ihike's Head; and the fishermen Thomas and George 
lU^rson. 

Sheppbbton has some extensive ranges of deep water, full of 
fine perch, chub, and jack. Both sides of the river can be pleasantly 
fidbed from the banxs. Th^e are three districts or sections of 
preserved water here. There is good accommodation for travellers, 
and steady and obliging fishermen. 

Wetbbidge is about twenty miles firom the metropolis, and is 
an excellent locality for genuine fishing purposes. Trout are often 
pretty plentiful. At the time we are pennm^ these lines we have 
seen a capture of this fish made, on an anglmg excursion, by Mr. 
Alfred, jnn.. of 64, Moorgate Street, Gi^, which is a splendid 
specunen oi Thames trout-fishing. His creel contained tnirteen 
fish in aU : one was tufelve and a half founds, one seven y and one 
five ponnds; and the residue were of more than average size. 
These were cai«ht by an artificial bait (an imitation of a smaL 
gudgeon, mann&ctured by himself), by trolling. Two of these 
fine fish are now preserved, and may be seen at the above fishing- 
tackle establishment. Such an exploit as this shows that the trout 
most, have now become pretty numerous in the river, and that tli«) 
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late regulations respecting poaching and netting have operated 
beneficially for the interests of the fan: angler. 

The inns in this place frequented by rod-fishers, are the King's 
Arms, the Ship, and the Lmcoln Ajnns; and the fishermen are 
Harris, Keen, rurdue, and Milboum. 

Chebtsey Bkidge is a fair station for the rod. There are 
some good trout, and a considerable number of perch, jack, and 
chub. The official list gives four hundred ana forty yards of 
preserved water, extending from the weir to eighty yards east- 
ward of the bridge. The inns are the Cricketers, the Crown, and 
the Swan; and the fishermen Upjohn and Galloway. 

Laleham and Penton Hook are places where good fly-fishing 
can be obtained. The trout are, on some favourable occasions, 
taken here in considerable numbers, and some of laree size. The 
waters are preserved for the distance of eleven nundred and 
fifty yards. The inn is the Horse Shoe; and the fishermen the 
Messrs. Harris. 

Staines is now a favourite station for the London sportsman 
on the Thames. Trout-fishing has greatly improved here of late 
years. The preserved waters extend two hundred and ten yards 
east of the oridge. Barbel, roach, chub, and a fair portion of 
gudgeons, are to be caught in this locality. The inns are the Bush, 
the Angel, and the Swan; and the fiishermeiL whom we have 
invariably found very civil and obliging, are Flitcner, Years, Amos, 
and Chambers. • 

WiNDSoE has now become a very fair trout station; some fine 
large fish have recentlv been taken in its waters, both with fly, and 
with natural and artincial minnows. Eton ana Surley Hall weirs 
are favourite spots for good fish. The bridge at Wmdsor is an 
excellent place for barbel; and about Datchet this kind of fish are 
always more than usually abundant. There are numerous shoals 
of gudgeons about the Windsor and Eton waters, which we have 
seen taken in large quantities. 

The anghng stations of Maidenhea]), Cookbam, Henley, 
Waelgbave, Reading, Pangboubne Bubn, and Stbeetly, come 
all within the reach of the London anglers, and are looked upon as 
suburban waters fOT their especial recreation. We refirain from 
enumerating their individual properties and facilities for piscatory 
labours ; they all bear a strong family likeness. These angling 
stations just mentioned are all easily accessible by railway convey- 
ance ; and speaking generally, the farther the angler ascends up 
the river— the greater distance he travels towards the higher 
waters—the better will he find this famous stream for the ordinary 
purposes of trout, and especially of fly-fishinff. 

(Jut limits would not permit us, as we nave hastily run over 
these anglinjg stations on ihe Thames, to dwell upon the numerous 
sources of interest embodied in all of them to the rod-fisher of 
taste and refinement. There are spots of superlative scenic beauty, 
and also great literary and historic interest, interspersed in every 
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direction, wliicli are calculated to awaken in the mind of all imbued 
with a kve and reverence of what is great and interesting, the 
most thrilling and lively associations. We can scarcely imagine a 
person fond of the gentle art, and who prosecutes it with a fair 
share of ardour, who could pass through such interesting loczdities 
— connected with some of the most stirring incidents of our 
national history as a people—and not feel his bosom slow with 
delight at what every way surrounds him. We believe that fisher- 
men have a large store oi this love of excellence ; and sure we are 
that nothing can so vitally augment the simple pleasures of their 
craft, as to cherish and cultivate it with assiduity and care. 



01 THE TEEBUTABY STBEAHS OP THE THAMES, NEAB. THB 
METBOPOUS. 

There are several tributary waters which flow into the Thames, in 
the neighbourhood of London, where the city angers can procure 
a day's pleasant sport, at a very small cost of time and money. 
The rivers Colne and Lea are in the county of Middlesex. The 
first springs out of Hertfordshire, and has many fishing stations on 
its banks, some of which are, however, very rimdly preserved. The 
mills and chemical works situated on its banJLs, have greatly 
marred the angling. Pike of good size are to be met with, but 
trout are somewhat scarce. Denham is considered the best trout- 
ingspot upon it. 

The Zea rises out of the county of Bedford, and is the most fre- 
quented stre^on by anglers in the immediate neighbourhood of 
iiondon. It contains a great variety of fish, and some of them of 
great weight. It flows through a flat district, and it runs slug- , 
^ishly ; these circumstances are against its ranking amon^ the first- 
rate trout streams. There are many fishing stations on its banks, 
some of which we shall enumerate. 

The first from the Thames is Temple Mills. This is free 
water, and many large barbel, roach^ and chub, are caught here 
through the season. Gudgeons are IDcewise in immense numbers. 
Tiout are scarce. 

The White House, Hackney Marsh, is a locality much frequented. 



The liberty of fishing here is let out, either by the year, or by the 
day. The subscription for the season is ten shillings and sixpence ; 
this includes the right of trolling for trout or jack. One shilling is 
the charge for a da/s sport, including fly-fishing and bottom- 
fishiug, but not trollmg. There are great numbers of fish here ; 
and some capital sport is occasionally obtained. 

The HoBSE AND Groom, at Lea Bridge, is a very old angling 
station, having been used as such for upwards of a century. The 
angler has here the liberty of two miles of water on each side of 
the house : and the terms are precisely the same as at the White 
House. The fish are oommonfy more numerous here than on any 
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other portion of the river, chiefly on account of the locks 
here, and the fish can ascend no farther unless a passage be open,^ 
ont for them. Sometimes the fish may be seen in immense shoals 
abont the vicinity of the locks, and may readily be taken by even 
lowering naked hooks among them. Tront of twelve, pike of 
twenty-five, barbel of nin(3, and chnb of four pounds, have been 
taken out of tlie Lea in this locality. 

A portion of the river above Lea Bridge is free to the angler, but 
the sport is very indifferent. 

Tottenham Mills is situated five miles from the city, and 
about a mile further up the stream is the subscription water of the 
Blue house. The terms are half a guinea for bottom-fishing, and 
a guinea for trolling. 

^leak Hall is a favourite station. There is an abundance of 
fish; and some trout of good size may occasionally be hooked; 
chiefly, however, by trolling. The subscription is two guineas per 
annum for both the waters of Bleak Hall, and those of CimxQFOBS). 

Waltham Abbey is an interesting station; but the chief 
portion of the river is in the hands of the Government, and permis- 
sion must be obtained from some of the public servants in Hbe 
ordnance department, before angling is allowed. The waters are 
well supplied with all kinds of fish • and trout have been taken with 
both fly and minnow, of considerable magnitude. 

Broxbourne, Page's Water, and the Rye Hottsb, are all 
good stations for bottom-fishing; but a mere sprinkling of trcrat 
can only be expected under the most favourable circumstances. 

The riEW River is pretty well stocked with roach, dace, and 
gudgeons, and is commonly open to anglers from the Sluice House, 
situated about two miles from Islington. Or holiday times it is 
often amusing to see the scores of young anglers gathered togellier 
on the banks of the stream, trying i\mrpreiUice Iwnd on the goitle 
art. To have the jprivilege of fishing the reservoirs of the New 
Siver Company, tickets must be obtamed from some of tiie 
officials. 



riSHING IN the docks AND PRIVATE WATERS. 

The Docks about London are to the bottom-fishers in its various 
localities, what the banks of Newfoundhmd are to the regular 
trading fishmongers— a constant and reliable source of supply. 
The quantities of fish in these shipping reservoirs, estuaries, and 
canals, is surprisingly great ; and the number of rod-fishers who 
frequent them exceeds all credibility. The majority of the London 
anglers who make it a point to visit these dead and still waters, 
obtain a sort of tact or intuitive knowledge of their own, which 
enables them to gain success in thdr amusement under the most 
untoward and discouraging circumstances; and the zeal, the 
untiring enthusiasm, the labour, and pwrsonal privation, thi^ 
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are wiiiiessed anions them every fisiiin^^ season, would scarcely 
be credited by anglers in the rural districts of the kingdonv 
where the sport is so easily and readily obtained and enjoyed. 

The docks in: and about London are so large and numerous, 
that they contain immense quantities of fish of all kinds^ but 
particularly such as suit the bottom-fisher. They are likewise at 
a commandable and limited distance, and can wnsequently be 
visited without any serious loss of time or money. All these con- 
aderations weigh with the rod-fisher, and naturally induce him to 
consider these stiU waters to be a valus^le adjunct to the general 
8to(^ of piscatory recreation. 

A day at the Docks, to many a tradesman in London, is what a 
stag-hunt, or the Derby Day^ i» to the aristocratic loun^rs of 
St. James's. The piscatory citizen talks of it for weeks before, 
and the pleasure from anticipation is, doubtless, were we in a state 
to make a fair comparison, greater than from actual realization. 
But this is something like his u^ial mode of procedure. He 
leaves his business for a day, and betake himself to the New 
Biver,^ or some other spot, to obtain a stock of gudgeons for 
live-bait. These he places in a projwr vessel for careful preser- 
vation. He is very anxious his bait should preserve all their 
nafcive vitality and sprightliness ; and he manifests the most sedulous 
care to supply them, at regular intervals, with fresh water. When 
he arrives at nis home, he is generally tired and worn out ; but still 
his family must be immediately summoned to look at the finny 
strangers, ere they take their departure to the wars .at an early 
hour of tne morning. The sight is cheering, and full of novelty. 
The angler pays his gudgeons a visit before he steps into bed, and 
concludes that the water will keep fresh and invigorating till the 
appointed hour of rising. His slumbers are broken from the 
mought of having to rise at such an early hour. He jumps out of 
bed to see his bait. Perchance some of them seem rather dull and 
sickly. He tries to procure them another supply of fresh water, 
but fails. He throws his clothes loosely about mm, and off he sets 
to the street pump in the neighbourhoodj, and revives the drooping 
enei^es of his captives. He starts at three o'clock in a fine June 
morning, and walks hurriedly to the scene of action at the East or 
West India Docks. He gets liimself prepared, looks at his live 
gudgeons, which seem i)ert and lively, and then he throws in his 
first oait. Li a short time he succeeds in killing some perch 9f 
great weight: and then some jack, and bream. If he nas fair 
auck, he wiU nave, in the course of a couple of hours, fifty or sixty 
pounds weight of fish, of one kind and another. He now takes his 
Breath, and dines ; sometimes in a sportsman's fashion, and some- 
times ne goes to a convenient place of refreshment, and leisurely 
enjoys Im^elf. He comes home deHdited, and all his family are 
delighted too ; and thus ends one of the long-looked for and joyous 
days of his city Hfe. 

Now all this is very healthful, pleasant, and socially improving. 
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To Ids brother craftsman in the ooimtiy, the London bottom-fisher 
may twssibly seem a somewhat grotesque personage; but we 
shoula remember that in angling, as well as m everything else, a 
lar^ margin is allowed for different tastes, opinions, and habits, 
which are really in almost all cases the result of external circum- 
stances, rather than from sheer choice. The love of out-door sport 
and amusement is such a powerful and impulsive feehng in human 
nature, that to suppress it is altogether impossible : and when men 
jtre placed in certam unfavourable positions for its full and healthful 
exercise, we should express neither surprise nor caisoriousness if 
they deviate a little in the modes of gratifying this instinctive love 
of external recreation. 

There are a few general observations or rales which relate to 
dock-fishing, which we shall take the liberty to state, because they 
m}L we are persuaded, prove usefol. In cold east or north-east 
winds, it is of little use trying for fish in these localities. The 
finny tribes seem under such an atmosphere to lie dormant or 
powerless. The gprina tides must also be attended to. When fresh 
suppHes of water rush into the docks from the main body of the 
river, fish will not feed freely for some days after. West and 
south-west winds are always favourable to the rod-fisher, and 
generally guarantee him some share of sport. Even if the wind 
m any of the quarters be high and boisterous, it will all be in his 
favour. Shot should be used for perch-fishing, and placed about a 
couple of feet below the fioat, ana about eight or ten inches from 
the nook. To know the precise localities where fish frequent in 
these dock-waters, is half^the ^ame in successfully fishing thenu 
Some anglers have great skill m this matter, and can form very 
excellent guesses where fish frequent. Close to the shore, or about 
a couple of feet from it, you are ahnost sure to meet with fish ; and 
about the edges or sides of logs of timber, or about the sides 
of ships that have been long in dock, are likewise excellent spots 
of water. It is of little use to remain lon^ at one place ; if not 
successful after a short time, shift your position, and try a fresh 
piece of water. Shrimps are very excellent bait for perch in the 
dock-waters—few baits equal them. The hook should T)e a regular 
perch-hook, and the shrimp should be placed upon it in such a 
manner that it may swim well in the water. 

Some dock-fishers use two hooks : the one whipped on the line, 
three inches or so from the lower hook, the contrary way^ that is, 
the hook towards the float. Two separate kinds of bait can in 
this case be used — sometimes a worm and minnow, and sometimes 
a shrimp with either. It must be observed that in fishing some 
parts of the docks, the waters are so deep, that it is difficult, and 
indeed useless, to fish with a fioat. 

The East and West India Docks are excellent places for the 
bottom-fisher. A ticket from some of the directors iS required; 
but this is not difficult to obtain. In some of the other docks 
nearer the city there are quantities of fish, but they arc not so 
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easily taken, on account of the obstacles arisingfrom the niimber 
of ships in these still waters. The Commercial JDocks, at Rother- 
hithe, where large stocks of timber are kept in the water for years, 
is a good neighbourhood for rod-fishing. The depth of these docks 
yaries from six to nine feet, and the une of the angler should be 
adjusted accordingly. Many sportsmen recommend fishing here, 
and, indeed, in all the dock-waters, with a roach rod, and a running 
line of plaited silk, not much thicker than a ^od thread, ana 
a very smaU fioat. Take stale bread, and soak it in water ; then 
squeeze the water out as well as you can with the hand. This 
must be carefolly and cleanly kneaded into soft paste to form 
a bait, which should be put ut)on a small roach-hook, and should not 
exceed in size a common pea. Some anglers chew a little bread, 
and throw in it for ground bait, before commencing operations. This 
is considered as a successful enticement. At the slightest motion 
of the float, the angler must give a gentle strike ; if the fish is not 
secured, he must let the bait drop again into the same place. 

The striking of fish in these waters should be very gently per- 
formed ; for the tackle being very light, and the fisn sometimes 
large, breakage is the natural result of anything like vigorous 
rashness. When a fish is hooked, the line should be kept straight, 
for if it be slackened, the fish will probably get off. When there 
is considerable resistance from the weight of the fish, a little play 
must be used; for if you k^ep him rigidly by the head, his hold 
will likely give way, and he will be once more at Uberty. The 
adroit management of the line is a great matter, and the proper 
application of the angler's strength and power to the exigencies of 
the case, constitutes the entire art of bottom-fishing, so far as the 
mere killing of the fish goes. That part of the art which consists 
of a knowledge of the localities oi various kinds of fish, their 
habits, their hours of feeding, and the favourable condition of the 
waters, can only be thoroughly understood by continued practice, 
and careful and systematic observation. 

There are several private waters, let out by subscription, in the 
immediate vicinity ofLondon, where bottom-fishing can be obtained 
The cost of a day's fishing here is trifling. These localities are very, 
much freqiuented by such sportsmen as have httle time to spare, 
and who just want a Httle run out to dissipate the nervous excite- 
nent which a dose application to city busmess and duties necessa- 
rily produces ,on many constitutions. There are three of these 
private fisheries near the Shepherd's Bush, Bavswater, which 
lies within a sixpenny ride from the Bank of England. They are 
fair collections of water, have a tolerable stock of barbel, roach, 
and dace, and there are accomtnodations for refreshments. Some- 
times rod-fishers succeed in taking away five-and-twenty or thirty 
pounds weight of fish. The names of these waters are. Willow 
Tale Fishery, Fictoria Fishery, and the Star Fishery, The ordinary 
tharge is one shilling a day. 

The Kingsbury Fishery is considered a very good one. The sub- 
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scription is one guinea annually ; and the following are some of tlie 
diia regulations of the establishment. No day tickets are allowed; 
no meinber's ticket is transferable : every member must produce 
his tidtet when demanded; one mend to be i^itroduced by a 
member; the member to use only two rods, whether alone or 
accompanied by a Mend ; the season to commence on the 1st of 
May, and to end on the last day of February for perch ; no live or 
dead bait to be used before the 1st day of June ; jack-fishing 
from the 1st of June to the last day of February ; no member to 
use a trimmer, peg-lhie, lay-Mne, or net, except a landing or keep- 
net. 

We have now entered as fully into a description of those places 
suitable to the London angler's pursuits^ aa we have been able. 
We feel somewhat confident that he will find our remarks and 
instructions of some use. We must now proceed to more distant 
localities, and descant upon those fishing waters adapted for another 
class of anglers— those who aim at ike capture of the salmon, the 
trout, and the pike. 

It is requisite to premise, that in directing the rod-fisher w^ere 
to go over the varied extent of fishing waters in England and 
Wales, our observE^ons and descriptions nmst necessarily be of a 
very general cast. We cannot descant at any length on many 
interesting sections of river scenery, admirably fitted to impart to 
the intellectual angler the most liveay and dekcate pleasures. So 
far, however, as the higher branches of the angling art are con- 
cerned, we snaU make a point of dwelling, with as much minute- 
ness as possible, upon those places where really good fly-fishing 
may be readily ootamed, and wnere the sportsman will find pleasure 
and improvement in passing through them. Large districts of 
monotonous scenery, and of sluggish waters, must be hastily 
passed over. 

Taking London as our point of departure, and the great leading 
railways as our diverging lines of travelling, we shsJl direct the 
anglers attention to the class or series of nvers which are ibter- 
sected, or nearly approached by the Eastern Counties Bailway, 
and the Dover ana Brighton lines. This wdE comprehend a large 
proportion of the eastern ani north-eastern sections of TlnglaTid. 

The travelling angler must always bear in mind, that the greater 
the distance from the metropolis, the better will the fly-fishmg be, 
and the less restriction will be laid upon his movements, by means 
of preserved waters. The very best angling streams are those at 
ihe extremities of the kingdom. 

This is not a first-rate Ixouting district ; nor, indeed, second-rate 
either. The class of waters in this direction, including rivers 
canals, and estuaries, are better adapted for bottom-fishing than 
anything else. They contain a great number of perch, chub, roach, 
pike, eels, and gudgeons ; but the hooking of sdmon and trout is 
uke angels' visits— few and far between. Eor this kind of ground 
angling those eastern and north-eastern localities have long been 
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celebrated ; and many zealous and good anglers contrive to eke 
out of them a fair modicum of sport, in spite of all the dis- 
advantages under which they labour. 

If the angler sets out from any of the rivers that the Dover and 
Brighton Eailways cross or ran near to, he will find some share of 
spoirt. The county of Surrey has a few trout streanM, though, not 
of the first-rate description. The JFep has some fish m it, both of 
good size and rich flavour. It runs by Famham, Grodalming, and 
Gkdldford, and falls into the Thames at Weybrid^. We have 
found light-coloured flies more successful in this nver than any 
other. There are some fine carp in certain spots of the stream. 
[Die Wandle is a clear and interesting water: it springs firom thb 
vicinity of Carshalton, which is twelve nules from the melaropolis, 
and enters the Thames at Wandsworth. It is preserved in many 
sections of its waters, but trout of twelve pounds have occasionally 
been captured in this stream. The Cmp enters the Thames between 
Woolwich and Dartford, and is of little importance. The Mole 
contains but a small number of trout, but a good sprinkling of 
pike, and some of very large size. ^ A few years ago one was tiien 
near Bletchworth Castle which weighed twenty-five pounds. 

The county of Kent has but few streams worthy of general 
notice ; neither would we advise a fly-fisher to undertake a journey 
with tie rod into either Essex or Sussex. There is plenty of 
bottom-fishing, but nothing that could satisfy a man wno knows 
anything about fly-fishing, and who relishes the sport. 

The Eastern Counties Railway extends now over a wide range 
of country, but there is not much fine fishing water within its reach. 
In the several counties of Suffolk. Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, and Northamptonsnire, we can scarcely find any 
waters but such as suit the bottom-fisher. There are some excel- 
lent localities for his kind of sport. 

The best tour we should recommend, within a reasonable distance 
of London, is the Derbyshire district. Here we get in among the 
mountains, which impart such a peculiar feature to all excursions, 
and produce those clear, rapid, and sparkling waters in which trout 
delight to swim. This tour would prove a great treat to all who 
have not hitherto been made familiar with the ragged and bold 
features of nature; and now, the expense of time and money to 
accomplish it is veiy trifling to what it used to be a few years since. 
The river Trent flows through a portion of Derbyshire, but of it we 
do not purpose to say anything at present : we shall deal with the 
smaller streams. The JS^r^tt?^^ is a pleasant water. It rises near to 
the town of Mansfield, and divides the counties of Derby and Notting- 
ham, riy-fishing in its upper waters is very good, but the fish are 
somewhat small, and are proverbially fickle in flieir hours of feeding. 
We have known many anglers get completely out of humour with this 
locality, chiefly from this reason. The flies to be used in this river 
should DC rather small, with lightish coloured wings ; and the tackle 
should be of the most delicate cast. The stream flows through many 
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delightfu] localities, which cannot fail to inspire the contemplatiye 
an^r with the most lively emotions. When this stream has been 
flooded by rains, we have seen ha^etrouttakenoutof it withminnows^ 
The river Dove is the ^eat object of attraction among anglers 
who visit this part of the kmgdom. Its beautiful scenery and fishing 
capabilities make it a stream of more than usual interests It was 
here that Walton and Cotton used to sojourn, when they now and 
then left the smoke and turmoil of London and its suburban loca- 
lities for their northern travels. To go to Derbyshire two hundred 
years ago, was no small or insignificant enteriprise. These well- 
known anglers of past times have celebrated the Dove in the 
fdlowing hues : — 

" Such streams Home's yellow Tiber cannot show* 
The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po ; 
The Meuse, the Danube, and the fihine. 
Are puddle-waters all, compared with thine. 
The lioire's pure streams yet too polluted or^ 
With thine much purer to compare ; 
The rapid Garonne and the winding Seine 

Are both too mean. 

Beloyed Dove, with thee 

To vie priority. 
Nay, Tame and Isis^ when conjoined, submit. 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet." 

Ihe Dove springs out of the mountain-range in the north-western 
border of the C9unty of Derby; and from its rise to where it falls 
into the Trent, it forms the boundary line between this county and 
Staffordshire. The fishing in the Dove is first-rate ; not that the 
trout are very large, but they are commonly of a fair size, and the 
sp9rt is of that even and exhilarating character that most anglers 
enjoy it much. Everything about the locality inspires pleasure. 
The tackle required must be of the finest kind : for the waters ran 
clear, and the nigh banks on each side screen the streams from the 
infiuence of the wind. 

Dove Dale has been, from time immemorial, a subject of admira- 
tion and eulogy among aU classes of tourists. "Ii we enter the 
Dale by the north of Hiorpe Cloud,— a lofty hill, with an interest- 
ing-looking village at its base— we shall obtain some deliphtfol 
views of the countv. There is a singular character of wila sim 

Elicity about it which makes a deep impression on the feelings, and 
rings up to the surface the contempmtive and reflective powers 
— ^those vague and shadowy abstractions which most men nave of 
vacuity and chaos. We stand and gaze, almost without the facully 
of either utterance or active thought. After, however, the &st 
sensations have passed awav, we begin to scan the landscape as if 
it were by piecemeal, and to detect and define the individual 
beauties of which the whole is composed. The eye fixes itself upon 
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patches of furze and aged thorns, scattered over the edges of the 
Dale, and then traces out the glassy stream as it meanders through 
the naked and desolate-looking scene. As we move forward, the 
Dale assumes a deeper and more concentrated aspect, and appears 
completely hemmed in near a locality called Sharplow, which rises 
very abruptly from the edge of the waters. Here the stream becomes 
extremely imnosing[." 

The river JBIM is a stream worthy of the angler's attention : it 
falls into the Trent at King's Bromley. It has two feeders, the 
Soar and the Peak, in both of which trout are to be had, especially 
with worn, after a summer's rain. The river Tame comes fix)m 
the vicinity of Coleshill, and has many fine rippling streams, which 
an angler's eyes dehght to look upon. The nmmow, especially after 
a flooded state of the waters, does great execution. We have wit- 
nessed fine baskets of fish taken at such times. 

The Derwent is a first-rate river : the chief an^ng stations upon 
it are Baslow, Bowsley Bridge, and Matlock. The stream below 
the last-named place is not so fruitful of sport as the several 
localities above it. 

The whole course of the river is about sixiy miles. "In the 
space of forty miles," savs a writer, "which includes the whole 
course of the river from the highest and wildest parts of the Peak 
to the town of Derby, scenery more richly diversified with beauty 
can hardly anywhere be found. (Generally, its banks are luxuriantly 
wooded ; the oak, the elm, the alder, andf the ash, flourish abuna- 
antly along its course, beneath the shade of whose united branches 
the Derwent is sometmies secluded from the eye of the traveller, 
and becomes a companion for the ear alone; then, suddenly 
emerffing into day, spreads through a more open valley, or winding 
round, some huge mountain or rocky precipice, reflects their dark 
sides as it glides beneath. Sometimes, this ever-varying and ever- 
pleasing stream precipitates its foammg waters over the rugged 
projections and rocky fra&inents that interrupt its way; affain the 
ruffled waves subside, and the current steals smoothly and gently 
through the vale, clear and almost imperceptible in piotion." 

The rivers Manifold and Wye are likewise good Derbyshire 
waters. In fact, this entire district is calculated to give the angling 
tourist every degree of satisfaction. The streams are all such as 
to please, both by their Ashing capabilities, as well as by the lovely 
and interesting scenery which adorns their banks in every locality. 
These range of waters can be reached from the metropolis in a few 
hours by liilway, and the means of transit from one section of them 
to another can readily be obtained at a trifling cost. 

Should the angjer wish to extend his journey further north, there 
is a fine tour Iving before him from Derbyshire, embracing the 
counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland. Here there is 
fine fishing ; and we shall endeavour to point out, as brie^ as we 
can, the cnief spots in this wide range of waters wliich are fitted to 
yield a fair chance of good sport. 
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Eirst of Yorkshire. This is an extensive connly, and embraces 
many rivers, some of wliich are good fishing streams, and some of 
no use in this respect whatever. Wherever mannfactnres are 
extensively carried on, the streams are of little nse to the angler. 
The water*) become turbicLvarialde, and nnhealthy for the support 
of piscatory existoioe. There is a considmble portion of the 
waters in this part of England well fitted for E)ottom-fishing. 
There are dull and torpid mnning waters that Ml into that great 
estuary called tbe Humber, where there are plenty of fish of a 
certain kind always to be had; such as pike, the perch, eels, and 
the Mke. But the sahnon and trout nshing in such spots is 
scarcely worUi mentioniiig; and certainly not of such a character 
as to induce anglers to visit them from any great distance. 

To fish tiie best portion of the trout streams in Yorkshire, the 
angler should not throw a line till he gets north of the diy-oi 
York. He may, in the eariv portion of the season, obtain a few 
trout in the upper waters of the Berweni, above Melton: in the Dove, 
the Hodgebeck, the Costin, the Bieal, and the Black lUver; but he 
cannot, with any certainty calculate on success. In fact, these 
streams are more fitted for bait-fishing, than for fiy ; but whatever 
trout are obtained from them, are oftm both of good size and rich 
flavour. Small flies must in gmeral be used, and fine tackle 
likewise. 

The higher waters of the Ribble, the Swale, and the Whanfe^ 
afTord the best trout fishmg. The first river enters the sea in the 
Solwav Krth at Preston, in Lancashire, but in its course throng 
Yorkshire, it is a fine trout stream, and where both the salmon and 
salmon-trout can be occasionally taken with the fiy. Indeed^ liie 
waters have great locaTcelebrity ; as the following song, whicn we 
believe has never been publishea at any great distance from its 
birthplace, does in some measure testify . — 

ON THE BIVEE BIBBEB, IN LANCASHIRE. 

** By Bobble's stream TU pass my daya^ 
If wishes aught aviil ; 
[For all that anglers want or praise 
Is found in Bibblesdale. 

"Here, heath-clad hills and cavemed dellii. 
And ror AS and rills prevail. 
And sylvan glens and fairy cells, 
Abound in Bibblesdale. 

" Impetuous gushing waterfalls 
The startling ear assail. 
While each impending crag appals 
The eye in Bibblesdale. 
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" The meads are decked by Flora's hand, 
fler gifts perfume the gale^ ' 
And Bacchus dyes with magic wand 
The floods of Bibblesdale. 

•• l^e sweet though fatal power of love. 
Which sighing swains bewail, 
No witching beauties ere could prove 
Like those of Eibblesdale. 

•Twas here the gaUant feats befell 
"Which fill the poet's tale : 
For all the deeds romances tell 
Were done in Ribblesdale. 

"Be court or city other's lot 
While angling scenes I hail; 
Be mine, in some sequestered spot. 
The charms of Bibblesdale." 

The most highly esteemed spots of the Kibble for comfortable 
trout-fishing, are from Clitheroe to the town of Settle. The 
ccmnty is open aad ^basant. 

There are fine streams for fly, in the higher sections of the 
Wharfe; and the minnow after a flood is a deadly bait. This 
river rises out of the mountainous parts of the county near Mar- 
dale Moor, and enters the Ouse a short distance above Selby. 
Por several miles after it leaves its first springs, the streams are 
very fine and numerous, and are beautifully constructed by the 
baud of nature herself, for the facilities of easy and comfortable fly- 
fishing. Laige trout are occasionally met with ; but the general 
run of the Wharfdale fish are below tne average of the trout com- 
monly obtained in many of the rivers of the south of England. 
Care; should be taken not to fish with fiies of too larse a size ; and 
anglers will find that the pahners, both red and black, are well 
smted to these waters. 
^ The jSwale is a good stream. It springs from iofty hills in the 
vicinity of Kirbjr-Stephen, in Westmoreland. Catterick Bridge is 
aa excellent fishing station on the river ; where everything that 
can render travelhng comfortable can be readily and reasonably 
obtained. Ten or twelve dozen of fish are no uncommon day's 
work, when the waters are in full trim in this neighbourhood. 
The same kinds of flies that answer for the Wharfe, will do here. 

There are only two rivers in the county of Durham of any 
great fishing repute, the Tees, and the Wear, The first enters the 
«ea at Stockton, ana the latter at Sunderland. They each have a 
range of fiy-fishing water of full fortjr miles. The Tees, in its 
higher sections, flows thrcmgh a moorish and wild district called 
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Teesdale; a portion of the country which is now more accessible 
than it was a few years ago, and is becoming daily better known 
and more frequently visited by angling tourists. It is a &ee aod- 
open country, delightfully suited- to the unfettered movements of 
the pedestrian rod-fisher. The trout are good, but not large : and 
when in the taking mood, anything in the shape of a fly will suit 
their taste. Ten or twelve dozen of fish may be taken in the 
course of a few hours; but the salmon and sahnon-trout are ver5 
scarce. like most rivers that have a hilly origin, the further we 
descend the stream towards the sesL the larger and better fed are 
tiie fish. This is the case with the Tees. A few miles above 
Stockton, fine tront of four or five pounds weight are sometimes 
taken, both with fly and minnow. But for fly-fishing, the higher 
up the river the better. After heavy rains, when the water has 
turned to a sort of ale colour, and considerably subsided, flies of a 
lightish hue are found more killing here than any other. Pabners 
are also favourites. 

The Wear rises out of a range of high mountams in Cumberland, 
and flows for some miles after it leaves its parent springs, 
through a singularly wild and interesting locahty. An angler 
coming direct from the level and richlv cultivated counties of the 
South of England, to the waters of Wear Dale, will exj?erience a 
singular class of sensations. Nothing can be more impressive 
than a range along their banks for fuU twenty or five-and-twenty 
miles. The town of Bishop-Auckland is an excellent spot to ^ 
to, and from this to fish the water upwards. The sp9rtsman wdl 
find the main river increased by several small tributaries or 
feeders, namely, Lyn Bum, Red Bum, Waserop Bum, the Shittlekcwe, 
the Stanhope, Horsley BumAhe Westhope, the Smnippe, the Midalf* 
hope, and the Bookltope, There is good angling with the worm in 
all these waters, but the fish run small. The main river is 
alwavs to be preferred, except th^ angler enjoys a ramble up the 
smaller waters for the sake q£ their wild and romantic scenery. 
All kinds of flies are used here, and with success. The minnow^ 
after rain, does great execution, particularly in the summer season. 
Though the country is wild, and a good part of it entirely moor- 
land, yet the tourist finds plenty of places for refreshments and 
lodging. The habits of the people m this part are simple and 
hospitable, and most cheerfully do all they can to administer to the 
comforts of their guests. 

The Tees and the Wear are of ready access from London, or, 
indeed, from any section of the kingdom, by railway conveyance. 
An angler leaving the metropolis in the morning, can be upon the 
banks of either of the rivers in the evening. There are other 
smaller rivulets and streams in the county of Durham, but they 
are not worth any formal enumeration. 

Two or three streams in Northumberland are of first-rate 
angling note. The Coquet, the North Tf/ne, the Aln, and the TiU^ 
•re places much frequented by rod-fishing tourists at particular 
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ficasons of the year. They are all accessible by railway conimnni- 
cation. The Coquet is the most celebrated, and has for more than 
a century been a stream enjoying aristocratic and fashionable 
notoriety as an angling locality. In former years, before the 
feshion ran so strongly for distiEuat Scottish nvers, the Goqnet 
nsed to be the annual rendezwms of all our London literary, 
scientific, and political rod-fishers ; and even now there are more 
anglers on its streams, and more fish taken out of them, including: 
the salmon-trout, than in any other half a dozen of chiei rivers in 
the northern counties of Ei^land. 

Tlie river springs out of the south-western range of the Cheviot 
Moimtains, and has a range of nearly forty miles, cdl of which* is. 
open water for the angler, with the exception of three or four 
small sections of it; and these, even, are not very rigidly pre- 
served. This freedom from constraint of every kind is a pleasur- 
able element in piscatory recreations. The sahnon fishery at the 
mouth of the river belongs to the Duke of Northumberltrnd, and 
is let for a considerable yearly rent ; but we have never known anv 
angler called to account for capturing the salmon with the rod ancl 
line, wherever he might be perambulating on the Coquet. There 
are no artificial or natural obstructions for the free passage of the- 
fish from the sea to its highest waters, so that this noble fish can 
always be found, in more or less abundance, in every section of its- 
waters. « 

The river Coquet is a remarkably dear one, and often requires 
fine tackle. Its trout are likewise very capricious and uncertain ;. 
some days you can get nothing, and on another twelve or fifteen 
dozen may tall to your share. The trout here run small, and they 
are likewise of very indifferent quality. But for real sport, the 
river, take it all in all, has few to e^nial it in England. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Berwick railway crosses it near 
Warkworth, and the angler has then thirty miles of fine angling 
streams before him ; this is a ereat facility. All kinds of flies are 
used on the Coquet, but care should be taken as to the size of the 
hook. This, however, depends much upon the state of the waters, 
and the season of the year. Trolling has become quite the rage or 
late years on this water ; and unquestionably the finest and largest 
trout are taken by this means. 

The North Tyne is a first-rate water; it joins the South Tyne a 
little west of the town of Hexham. This southern branch is nearly 
denuded of trout, from the effects of the lead mines situated on its 
higher waters. There are none of these establishments on North 
Tyne. The river is preserved in some few spots, but there are 
large stretches of fine water open to all rod-fisners. Trolling has 
here, too, become quite fashionable. All kinds of lightish wmged 
files are suitable for summer fishing in this stream. 

The Aln passes Alnwick, the county town j and there is a range 
of about five miles of water open for all rod. anglers. The New- 
castle and Berwick railway crosses it near Bilton station, where tlie 
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sportsman may place himself on the banks of the stream hj a fire 
minutes* walk. It is very prolific of trout, of a better size and 
quality than the Coquet fish, but the salmon-trout are scarce. 

The river TiU is approached by vay of Berwick. The railway 
from that place to Kdso crosses tne TUL It is a dow and languid 
running stream, very deep in certain localities, but contains very 
rieh aud fine trout, with a small ^rinklin^ of pike, though not (» 
large size. Till is not a sood fl)r.river, but is admirable for trolling. 
It runs into the Tweed, and is well stocked from this splendid 
reservoir. There is an old rhyme, among the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, in reference to the oompeiative iwiftiiess of the two 
rivte. 

"T^veed said to Till, 
' What gars ye rin sae still ?* 
Till said to Tweed, 
* Thou^ ye rin wi' speed. 

And 1 rin slaw, 
Yet where ye drOTrn ae man, 
Idrowntwa.*" 

In the rivers Beed, Wambsck, and Blgflk, all rivers (d Northum- 
berland, there are fine trout, bit they can only be properly angled 
fw by persons who have a very accurate knowledge of the neculi* 
arities of each stream. For general tourists they are not well 
fitted. 

We come now to enumerate at some length another batch of 
rivers and lakes, all full of interest, and abounding wil^ ftsk of all 
kinds— namely, the rivers and lakes ci Cumberland, Westooreland, 
and Lancashire. Here, an anting, traveller can have a ramble 
among rivers of all sizes, and in sections c^ the country divennfied 
by every kind of landscape. We know no i^ace in England whew 
a man of any mind at all can be more highly gratified, with a fishing- 
rod in his hand, than in a tour embracing tne entire waters in ^eSe 
several counties ; and the best way of really enjoying the sports of 
the angle, after getting to the locality by railway, is to walk fixmi 
river to river and from lake to lake. A great part of the country 
is wild— astonishingly wild and lonely— but full of grandeur and 
picturesque beauty; and there are now plenty of places where 
refreshments can be readily obtained, and every civility met with. 

Supposing the angler leaves London bj the London and North 
Western, at Euston-square, for Lancashire, he will be there in a 
few hours, and the next day may enter upon his amusement. Part 
of the rivers in this county are rendered unfit for general piscatcnj 
movements, by reason of the manufactures established upon l^ieir 
banks. The Lune, which springs from the high and mountainoiffl 
,parts of Westmoreland, and enters the sea below Lancaster, is a 
g5)od stream, both for sahnon and trout. The best districts on the 
river are those which lie between Kirby Lonsdale and Hombyi 
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near which Uie small steam <^ the Wenninp enters it. There aie 
often very iiue baskets of trout taken in this direction. We have 
seen both large trout and salmcm ca{ytured within a very short dis« 
tance of the town of Lancaster. T]^e are mMiy favourite flies for 
this riT^ ; and if you inquire of any of the regukr frequent^ (^ 
the riYer;^ each will have his pet bait, and strenuously insist upon 
its supenority to every other. 

When the rod-fisher has got a footing at Lancaster, he has the 
ndlway right through to Carlisle, to the borders (^ Sootiand, and 
which goes by, or rather outs at right angles, many of tiie rod- 
fishing streams in Westmoreland and Cumberlimd. This is a great 
convenience ; because the tourist can choose any direction he fikes, 
without loss of time or waste of money. On the left, on the route 
to Carlisle, all the lake district wat^s lie; but there is good fishing 
by ascending the higher springs of some of the rivers whkh are to 
be met with up the country on the tight hand. 

Assuming that the rod-nther stM*ts finom the town of Preston, 
where the mbble, out of Yorkshire, flows into the sea, or from the 
town of Lancaster, and bends his wayto the lake district, he will 
find the lakes Camston-wfter and JFindermere excellent fishing 
localities. The first-named sheet iA water is seven miles bng, and 
averagj^ about three-quarters of a mile in l»:eadth. The scenenr 
around it is captivating in a high degree, and the angling really good. 
The village of Coniston is a ocmvenient pUqe for refreshment and 
lodging. Th^re are trout^ pike, and perch, in the lake, and all of 
good size. 

Windermere is a more exteisive stretch of water than the one 
just named. Its extent is full eu^teen miles, by one in breadth : 
its greatest dcj^th is 200 feet. The angler will find char here, as 
wellas trout, pike, and percL 

Crmnmock^waier^ Lomt^aUr. Over-water, and BasMenikwaite-waier. 
are all situated near the DortWestan extremity of the range of 
mountains which range beyond and near to Mellbreak. l^^ese 
several lakes are but small in extent ; but the^ abound with various 
hnds of fish, and are calculated to anord a fair portion of sport to 
the rod-fisher. Thdr several banks are romanticallv surrounded by 
rocky promontories and jutting oanes and headhmos, which impart 
to all the sc^iery aroimd aim aibout them peculiar features of 
sublimity and grandeur. 

Derwemt-water and UUi-teaier abound with fi^ of neatly all kinds. 
Angling is practised on these waters with fly, by trolling, and by 
worm and other kinds oi ground bait. There can be no lack of 
sofxt to any rod-fisher who is acquainted with even the rudiments 
of his Kci, But, to our taste, the lake district and the lake angling 
are not so heart^tiirinjg and so engrossing as the river fiy-fishing; 
and in the two counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, there 
are rivers of first-rate exceUenoe for the latter mode of following 
the gentle craft. Lideed, the rivers here are full of fine trout, and 
sport of the best sort is to be had in every direction. And the most 
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effeciiTe, and realfy tho most amnsing, method of traversing the^e 
waters is by walkmg fW^ as the crow flies , Let a rod-fisher take 
some provender with him, not neglecting a little imirit for medicine's 
sake ; and, relying upon his own resources, ms^e the best of h:s 
way over monntam and valley, a^ there can be no doubt but he 
wiU fill both his basket with capital fish, and his heart with exhila- 
rating gladness. This is the true and only method of angling in 
these wild and secluded tracts of country. To afford him a little 
guidance, we shall just dot down, from our own personal recollec- 
tions ana experience, a few general observations on the various 
rivers connected with this interesting range of piscatory waters. 

lie chief river in Cumberland is the Eden. It is an imposing 
and magnificent stream, and abounds with trout and sahnon of the 
finest quality. It springs out of the high grounds— all moorlands 
of the wildest kind— close upon the western section of Yorkshire, 
and has a run of forty miles and upwards. It enters the county of 
Cmnberland near its junction with the EamotU, and flows on. 
through most interestmg sections of the county, to the cityoi 
CarMe, and enters the Solway Firth near Bockcliff March. The 
angler has a ready access to Carlisle, either by the Lancaster Kail- 
way, or the Carlisle and Newcastle Hue ; so that he can be brought 
into immediate proximity with the finest range of angling stresons 
in the kingdom. 

One of the very best fishing stations on the Eden is that of Pen* 
rith. It is about five miles from the river; but, by a walk to it, we 
are placed at once on some of its choicest streams. These run so 
dear and sparkling over the rocky bed of the river, and are broken 
into such a succession of rippling currents, that the eye of the most 
experienced rod-fisher cannot but be fascinated with their appear- 
imce, and the number of trout which are taken here is often 
surprisingly great. We have known ten and twelve dozen taken 
in three or four hours : and when the waters have been in first-rate 
order after a summers rain, and the minnow been employed, the 
4eavy fish we have seen captured have more than once been so great 
jo our own knowledge, thiett the angler had to leave them behind , 
him. The trout of the Eden, on such occasions, take any kind of 
4y very greedily ; but when the waters are very much reduced from 
\ long continuance of dij weather, and become very clear, then the 
finest tackle and small-sized flies are indispensably requisite. 

The salmon becomes tolerably plentiful as the angler approaches 
to the city of Carlisle. In the stretdies of water that encircle it, 
consisting of long and deep poob, there are always a ^reat number 
of flsh to DC found ; and a good curl on the surface, with a suitable 
fly, will scarcely ever fail of bringing some of them to the bank. 
There are a number of very skilful anglers in this town; and it is 
an excellent place to obtain such kind of flies as are most m request, 
not only in the Eden, but in other neighbouring streams. The 
manufacture of these artificial flies is grounded on l(mg[ observation 
and experience^ and a constant habit of paying attention to eveiy 
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phase of fly-fislung. On this account, any purchase of flies, either 
for salmon or trout, may be safely depended upon as litely to 
answer the end desired. 

The other angli^ streams worthy of attention are the Bamont, 
the DttddonyihR JSAen, the Denoeni, the Great a, the Cocker, the 
Ellen, the Weaver, the Wampool, the CaldeWy the Peterel, the Esk^ 
the Jjiddal, the Line, or Leven, the Irthing, and the Geet, 

The Eamont springs out of Ulls-water Lake, near to Pooley 
Bridffe, and falls into the Eden near to Carlton. If the angler 
should be in the vicinity of the town of Penrith, he can reaSily 
make his way to some of the best fishing-streams of the Eamont. 
Its trout are both numerous and of good size, and excellent sport 
may be obtained during the whole of the fishing season. 

The Duddon constitutes the boundary line between a part of the 
counties of Cumberland and Lancashire. It has fine salmon and 
trout, and is a particularly pleasant stream to fish with the fly. 

The Ehen rises out of the mountain range in the neighbourhood 
of Borrowdale, and is about twenty miles in length. It forms 
Ennerdale Lake, and then flows on, passes Egremont, and reaches 
the waters of the Solwav Firth. Trolling is now very generally 
adopted by anglears who frequent this stream. The flies that will 
suit the Eden, will answer very well for this river. 

The Derwent springs from tne vicinity of the hills near Borrow- 
dsde, and after wmding through some rugged and sublime moun- 
tain districts, full of wild grandeur and mipressive desolation, it 
forms the lake that bears its name, at the mouth of which stands 
the town of Keswick. This is a good starting point for the angler, 
inasmuch as it commands a ready access to many fine trouting 
waters. The river runs past the town of Cockermoutk and falls 
into the Irish Sea near the small town of Workington. The whole 
of ife range will be fully thirty miles. The fishing in the Derwent 
is often very uncertain. The finnv tribes seem to take capricious 
fits of abstinence, for nothing in tne shape of bait will induce them 
to move. We cannot account for these odd humours, nor have we 
ever heard or read of any one that could. 

The Greata is formed by two small rivulets, which spring out of 
the lofty district of Saddleworth. These united waters pass Kes- 
wick, and faU into the Derwent. In the early part of the season, 
and Quring the summer, after rains, there is capital trouting in the 
Greata, and very fine trout they are. The palmer flies seem to be 
great favourites with the local anglers of these streams. 

The Cocker has a mountain source j and, after rains, comes 
down with great impetuosity, sweepmg everything before it. 
It flows through the lakes of Buttermere and Crummock, dividing 
the beautiful vale of Lorton. The trout run generally smaD, but 
occasionally there are some taken of more than average size. 

The Ellen springs out of Coldbeck Eells, and has several small 
tributaries in which tourists often fish with the worm, and are verj 
loocessful even in clear bright weather. The small but deef 
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wliirlmg eddies of these rivulets are very favourable for this mode 
of fishing. The river .passes Udale and Ireby, and flowing in » 
western direction through a very lovely vale, rails into the sea sk 
the town of Maryport. 

The Weaver and the Wampool are not of much interest to the 
travelling rod-fijsher; but the Caldew is a good stream, and will 
^ord good sport for a few days. It springs out of a wild and 
savage looking district, in the vicinity of Skiddaw, one of the 
IdFtiest peaks in England. It has several small feeders wdl 
stocked with trout, and worm-fishing, even in the clearest days^ 
may be very successfully followed in the rij^Kng and g^^-^-- 
eddies of these mountain waters. The bait is beantifolh- < 
down the streams^ and proves a very deceptive bait indeed. 

The Peterel joms the Eden near Canisle, and abounds with 
small trout ; but the waters require to bo in a certam condition to 
msure anythiuj? like good sport. 

If the rod-fisher prosecutes his journey a few miles north of 
Carlisle, he will fall in with several streams where excellent 
angling can be obtained. The Esk is one of these waters. 

" Majestic o*er the steeps, with murmnrmg roar. 
See winding Esk his rapid current pour. 
And on the bright wave the sportive salmon play. 
And bound ana glisten in the noon-tide ray." 

This river rises in the high grounds between Hawick, in Scotimd^ 
and Carlisle. It is a singularly beautiful piece of running water. 
It is particularly adapted, by the short deep contraction of its 
streams, for trolling; and large fish are taken out of it by this 
process. The sahnon run up it for a considerable distance. The 
Caledonian Kailway from Carlisle to Glasgow crosses the Esk, so 
that the angler has every facility in reaching its pure and rippmig 
waters. 

The Liddal is another river of Scottish origin; it falls into tiie 
Esk not far from the Engli^ border. The trout-fishing in ti^ 
Liddal is general^ good, except when its waters become very low 
from long continued dry weather; even then we have seen good 
fishing in It by baitmg with fine small red worms, and using fine 
tackle. 

The Leven springs out of a wild moorish tract, near Nidiol 
Eorest and BewcasUe. It has two princ^al sidings, and after 
flowing a few miles, it receives the waters of two or three other 
feeders. It then becomes a good flj-fishinsr stream, and forms a 
iunotion with the Esk a few miles down tne Sdway Piri^ All 
kinds of flies, if not too large^ seem to be readily taken here when 
the fish are on the feed* 

The Irthing— some call it ^e Lini^-^eomtB out of some re- 
uarkabk bleak and desolate looking tracts of high knd, wbkh 
divides Cumberland from Northumberland. After recdviog 8 
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feeders, in which there are many small tront, readily caught ^nth 
good red worms, it falls into the Eden near Newby. The Irthing 
IS a good river for the fly, and likewise for trolling after rain in 
summer. 

The Gelt springs from Croglin Tell, and after receiving the 
waters of some small rivulets, falls into the Irthing near^^on 
Castle. It is a pretty fair trouting stream in the early portion of 
the seasou, or towards the autumnal months. The angling is 
frequently seriously damaged in this, as weU as in other similar 
streams in this part of England, by fishmg in the autumn with the 
sahnon roe. . 

We have been somewhat minute in our notice of the various 
rivers and still waters of this division of England ; and our sole 
reason is, that we know of no range of country to which a rod- 
fisher, who has a few da;irs or weeks to spend in his favourite 
amusement, could repair with so fair a chance of being gratified, 
than the one now noticed. It is full of interest to both the mere 
angler, and to the man of contemplative and intellectual habits. We 
can form no conception of what a person can be made of, who^ with 
rod in hand, could wander among these hilly districts, without 
receiving some signal moral benefit, and without bringing back 
with him a stock of ideas which he never had before. Indeed, we 
scarcely believe there could be sudi a specimen of humanity in this 
country, who could be proof against tl^ influence of such external 
objects of grandeur and beauty as here surround him on every side. 
The only sure mode, however, by which we shall be able to reap 
the full benefit from such an an^img tour as we now recommend 
and point out. is to travel as much as possible on foot. Nearly 
every principal section of this lake district is now iqp»proachable by 
railway, and thk is a great convenience; but the rof-fisher should 
' only make it a means to an end. If he wishes to do any good in 
the way of his amusement, he must leave the beaten tracts of mere 
visitors and loungers, and betake himself to wild and distant 
sections of the country, where he may possibly wander bjr a river 
side for a whole day. and never see a human being. This is the 
kind of rod-fishing which is really delightful and improving, inas- 
much as it is not only conducive to healthy but it awakens anH 
sustains the dormant powers of inward reflection, which are too apt 
to become deadened bjf the long and ccmtinued tension of a town 
life. Angling should invariably be considered only as a means to 
an end: that end the improfcmedt of the man, mentally and 
physically. It is beautifully and doqiently said by an author, who 
travelled over this tract of country nearly a century ago, "If 
travellers and anglers would fwqueat this country, with a view to 
examine its grandeur and beaiuy, or to explore its varied and 
eurious regi<Mis with the eye oi philosophy; or to adore the 
Crentor ia nis sublimer works; if in their passive through it, they 
eould be contest with such fare as the country produces : if, 
instead of corrupting the manners of |& innocent peoi^ thc^ 
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would leam to amend their own, by observing in how narrow a 
compass the wants of human life maybe compressed; a journey, 
either with or without a rod, through these wild scenes, might be 
attended with more improvement to the traveller^ than the tour c^ 
Europe." 

What is a great inducement to take a piscatory ramble among 
the Cumberluid and Westmoreland waters, is the kind and hos- 

S 'table attention of the country people. This is very strikingly 
splayed in abnost every locality the angler can frequent. Every- 
thing bespeaks real kindliness, cleanliness, and comfort. There are 
certainljr no f^hionable elegances, no parade of ceremonies ; but 
the tourist is sure to receive a true weloome, which is far superior 
to the customary formalities, in which the heart has seldom any 
part. It is a pleasant thing, after a long day's fasfging at the 
river's side, through a lonely country, to meet a friendly expression 
of countenance, and a cordial welcome. This finds the way to the 
heart, and tells you, in the language of the affections, to consider 
yourself no longer a stranger^ but at home. Under such circum- 
stances, the exquisite lines ot Catullus have often been recalled to 
our mind: 

" Oh quid est solutis beatius curls ! 
Gum mens onus reponit, ac peregrine 
Tessi labore venimus l^em ad sacrum." 

How de%htful to wander through these solitudes of nature! 
How fall of mterest to the human soul. We never seem to appre- 
ciate the quick animating principle of our being, until we are fairly 
engulfed in these deep recesses, where the loot of man seldom 
treads, and his voice is seldom heard. In those inward breathings 
of the soul whicH such localities inspire, how often have wo < 
4hougIit of the lines of Byron: 

** There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a pleasure on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not man the less, but nature more^ 
ITor these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the itniverse, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all oonceoL** 

We must now turn for a short period to another class of waters^ 
in which there is a considerable range of sporting displayed, though 
of a softiewhat different order from that which we have just been 
noticing over the wild and unfremiented mountain distncts in ti^e 
north-western section of England. There are two large rivers in 
the heart of this oountry^ the Trent and the Severn, on irq badks of 
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wiiicli there are constantly anglers to be met with ; fishing both 
for the trout, as well as for the vast number of bottom-fish which 
are to be found in their streams. 

The Trent takes its rise from the north-west part of the county of 
Staffordshire, about ten nules north of Newcastle-under Line. At 
first it takes a circular turn towards the south-east, bending to the 
south as far as within ten miles of Tamworth, where it receives the 
Tame, flowing through that town. Afterwards the Trent runs 
north-east, towards Burton-upon-Trent. a little beyond which it is 
enlarged by the waters of the Dove, which flow from a north-west 
direction. After this the Trent receives the Derwent, which 
descends from the mountainous parts of Derbyshire : and the whole 
of these waters collectively flow towards the north oy Nottingham 
and Newark, to the Humber. The Trent has an entire course of 
two hundred and fifty miles. It is navigable for one hundred and 
seventy miles from the Humber ; and by means of canab, has a 
communication with many of the most important rivers of the 
kingdom. 

la many sections of this long river, there is good angling ; we do 
not mean first-rate fiy-fishing ; but trout are taken in it with the 
fly, and a still greater number by trolling. This species of fish 
hkewise attain a good size in the Trent, and are or rich flavour. 
There is a feir proportion of pike, perch, roach, dace, bream, eels, 
&c. ; and we would say that a great mass of the angling on its 
extended waters, is purelv of a bottom-fishing kind, in which there 
is considerable skill displayed by numerous zealous anglers who 
reside in towns lying near its route throughout the heart of 
England. The Trent is certainly not a river we should think 
of recommending to a flrst-rate angler ; but still there is a g^d 
deal of angling on its waters, though of a mixed and subordmate 
cast. 

And the Severn is a river of nearly the same nature, both in its 
navigable character and angling capabilities. It has long been 
celebrated for the number and variety of its fish. Michael Drayton, 
nearly two centuries and a half ago, sung its praises in this respect 
Hear what he says : 

** I throw my crystal arms along the flowery valleys. 
Which, lyinff sleek and smooth as any garden alleys. 
Do give me leave to ^lay, whilst they do court my stream, 
AuiTcrown my windmg oanks with many an anadem; 
My silver-scaled sculls about my streams do sweep. 
Now in the shallow fords, now m the falling deep : 
So that of evenr kind, the new spawned numerous fry 
Seem in me as the sands that on my shore do lie. ^ 

The barbel, than which fish a braver doth not swim. 
Nor greater for the ford withia my spacious brim. 
Nor (newly taken) more the curious taste doth please 
ToQ grayling, whose great spawn is big as any pease ; 
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The perclt with pricking fins ^ against the pike prepared. 

As nature had thereon Destowed this stronger guard. 

His damtmess to keep (each curoius palate s laroof ) 

Tram his vile rayenous foe : next him I name the ruO^ 

!Eb very near ally, and both for scale and fim 

In taste, and for ms bait (indeed) his next of kin. 

The ijretty slender dare, of many called the dace, 

Witmn my liquid glass, when Phoebus looks his face. 

Oft swiftly as ne swims, his silver beUy shows, 

But with such nimble flight, that ere ye can disclose 

His shape, out of your a^t like lightmng he is shot ; 

The trout bv nature marked with many a crimson spot^ 

As though she curious were in him above the rest. 

And, of fresh-water fish, did note him fwr the best ; 

The roach, whose common kind to every flood doth fall : 

The chub (whose neater name which some a chevin call), 

Eood to the tyrant pike (most being in lus power). 

Who for their numerous store he most doth them devour; 

The lusty salmon then, from Neptmie's watery reabn, 

When as Ms season serves, stonming my tiderul stream. 

Then being in his kind, in me his pleasure takes 

(For whom the fisher tnen all other game forsakes). 

Which, bending of himself to the fashion of a ring. 

Above the fordd wears, himself doth nimbly fling. 

And often when the net hath drag^ him safe to land. 

Is seen by natural force to 'scape n£s nmrderer's hand ; 

Whose grain doth rise in flakes, with fatness interlarded. 

Of many a liquorish lip, that hu^hly is regarded. 

And Humber, to whose waste i pay my wat^y store. 

Me of her sturgeons sends, that I thereby the more 

Should have my beauties graced with something from him seuis 

Not Ancum's colvered eel excelleth that of Trent ; 

Though the sweet-smelling smelt be more in Thazoes than me^ 

The lamprey, and his lesse. in Severn general be; 

The flound^ smooth and flat, in other rivers caught. 

Perhaps in greater store, yet better are not thought: 

The dainty gudgeon, locne, the minnow, and the bleak. 

Since they but fittle are, I Uttk need to speak 

Of them, nor doth it fit me much of those to reck, 

Which everywhere are found in every little beck ; 

Nor of the crayfish here, which creeps amongst my stonefl^ 

Eram all the rest alone, whose i^dl is all lus hemes : 

For carp, the tench^ and bream, mv other stores among. 

To lakes and standing pods that dbiefly do belcmg, 

He];p scouring in my fords, feed in my waters elear. 

Are muddy flsh, in ponds, to that which thsy are here.'' 

But great as the praise ic^v^c^lsjustly doe tothewateraof Severn, 
we would iKit thixJc of iwoommeoiiBf amekopokitsn^a^ 
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an express visit. The river— and a noble one it is, especially for 
commercial and navigable purposes— is nnquestionably interesting 
to the rod-fishers in the several localities on its banks, as it flows 
through Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire to the ocean ; 
but it does not possess those peculiarly interesting attributes 
▼hich a purely fly-fishing river should have. Bottom-fishing, in 
all its forms and richness, is undoubtedly its stai^ angling com- 
modity ; although there are many spots upon its waters wh^e the 
fly can be thrown with a fair ohaoioe of success. 

Trout have been taken in the Severn of great weight : one we 
know of late vears, by trdling, of twelve and a half pounds. The 
salmon are likewise very excellent in quality. Anglers on these 
waters recommend dark coloured flies, with gold tinselled bodies, 
as the most effective in these waters, more especially in the early 
sections of the fishing season. Trolling is more successful than 
the fly. 

The Severn has a Welsh ori^. It pprings aatoi the vicinity of 
Mount Plinbmmon, and its pnmary feeders all unite at Llanidloes ; 
^m thence it pursues a very circuitous course to Shrewsbury. 
In this distance it runs for nearly one hundred miles, and here 
its waters are by far tl^ best for rod<^ahing. It likewise receives 
the waters of several tributaries. Prom Shrewsbury it continues 
its winding course, and receives the Tern at the foot of the Wrekin, 
about which it describes a semicircle; tk&a. curving repeatedly, it 
flows towards Colebrook Dale, from wbksh. it flows in a north-west 
direction to Tewkesbury. Within this section, beudes inferior 
streams, the Severn receives the Teme at Worcester from the 
west ; and the waters of the Avon, from the iMHrthreast, run into it at 
Tewkesbury. These several accessory waters augment its volume 
oonsiderabfy. Afker turning to the south-west, it winds its way 
to the British Channel, receiving at its mouth the Wye from the 
north, and the Avon from the south-east. The entire course of 
the Severn is about three liundred and twcBty miks; and f(»r 
iq^wards of two hundred and thirty it is navigable. 

G^e best bottom^shinff for carp, perdi, rc^, c^nb, and eds» is 
within those praticms ol the nver appropzkted to navigation. 
Gravling are to be met with in numy peits of the Severn. 

The tributaries of the river are to be preferred for flv-fishing. 
Many of them are excellent. The Mm, which passes Ludlow, is a 
great favourite with anglos in this part of Englamd. So likewise 
are the W&vel and the OarMe, 

An angMng tour to the Dee. in Cheshire, is generally a verv 
pleasant and successful one. There is exeellent flv^shing for both 
trout and safanon in the nhrer; and the town of Chester itself may 
be made one of its angjin^ stations. It is better howevcoTy to 
move upward. All the ^Smtaries of tiie Dee «te good trout 
streams. Fine baskets of flsh are here taken every seas^i but 
nmch depends upon the state of both waters aoid weather. IMling 
is praetued to a eonsideraUe extent in tiie Dee; and flies of 
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every varied hue are used by the lod-fishers of the district, many 
of whom are first-rate jsiscatorians. The higher waters of the 
Dee belong to Denbighshire and Flintshire. 

The Weaver runs through the chief districts of the county of 
Cheshire, and has a number of feeders, in which there are botii 
salmon and trout. The principal of these are the Feaver, the 
Crokej and the Walvam, The entire district of the Dee waters 
contains a great number of skilful and enthusiastic anglers, who 
are generaUy very readv to give a stranger any useful information 
he may require. It is liKcwise a district readily accessible, and there 
is every rcN^uisite accommodation for lodging and refreshments. 

Turning our attention now to the west and south-west of 
England, there are some admirable districts for fly-fishing. They 
all lie more or less near some of the chief railway lines which 
traverse the country in this direction. This affords the rod-fisher 
the facility of choosing where to commence his amusement with- 
out much loss of time. Tlie Great Western and the Southamnton 
Bailways constitute the chief trunks of communication which 
lead to most of these fishing waters. 

In Buckinghamshire we have the Thames, the Oute, the Coin, and 
the Wick, in all of which there are trout of good size. The most 
eligible station on the Ouse is about three miles above Bucking- 
ham; and Bilbury and Bamsby are convenient spots for reaching 
the Coin, in which there are fine trout. The Wi(^ springs out m 
the high grounds in the vicinity of West Wycombe, flows by High 
Wycombe, and enters the Thames at Marlow. iUl these watm 
in the summer season require fine tackle and light fishing. There 
are large trout taken occasionally in the Wick. The waters are 
preserved in several districts. 

Passing on to Berkshire, we meet with the KenneL the LoddoH, 
and the Lambome, The first stream has its rise in the county of 
Wilts, and enters the Thames at the town of Keading. It is 
considered by many anglers as a very fine rod-fishing stream both 
for the fly and for trolung. Hungenord is one of we stations on 
its banks, which is sixty-five miles from London. Many of its 
sections are preserved- and it requires interest and money to gam 
access to them. The higher you ascend the Kennet the better is 
the fiy-fishing, and less restncted are its streams. After rains, 
trolling is very successful. 

The lioddon is of little repute, except for bottom fishing ; and 
the Ltunborne has only a small sprinkluig of trout. 

A trip to Herefordshire will secure a fair share of sport. The 
chief nvers are the Wye,iht Lug, the Monow, the Arrow, the 
'Prome, and the feme. The first namckl stream is abundantly 
stocked with almost all kinds of fish. Beautiful salmon, salmon- 
pinks, trout, grayling, and a few pike, nerclL and dace. There aie 
many angling stations on its banks ; out the best fly districts of 
the stream he between Hay and Builth. Some of the anglers who 
frequent the river affirm that they have occasionally token with 
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the rod one hundred {{onnds weight of salmon with the fly, exclu- 
sive of a fair proportion of good trout. But these exploits are 
not always to he unplicitly relied on. Unquestionably the "Wve 
stands high in piscatory repute; and an excursion along its bants 
cannot fan to prove a rich treat to any rod-fisher. The scenery in 
some parts of the river is beautiful. 

The other rivers of the county we have just' enumerated, partake 
very much of the same character with the Wye and tributaries to 
it. The rod-fishing is good, but some considerable sections of 
these waters are preserved, a circumstance which greatly impedes 
the movements and sours the temper of the tourist, when he has 
oome from a distance on a random sort of visit. 

The fishable rivers in Oxfordshire are the Thames, the Ids, the 
Windrtesk, the Evenlode, and the Ghenoell, Father Hiames becomes 
in this locality a more manageable stream for the ro4 and he yields 
capital sport when the waters are in full order. The Isis, which 
forms an integral part of this famous river, springs out of the 
parish of Coates in Gloucestershire. It is of httle repute for the 
scientific angler. Bottom-fishing is the staple commodity of the 
Oxfordshire craft. 

The Axe, in Dorsetshire, is one of the finest of the rivers in this 
part of England for trout-fishing. It rises near AxeknoUer, Bea- 
minster, in this county, and flowing by the towns of Axnunster 
and Colyton, faUs into the Channel on the east coast of Devonshire. 
As a feshing stream it cannot be surpassed, either for the beaufy 
of its scenery or the rippling pleasantness of its waters. There is 
a constant succession of mie streams and deep pools, and its 
gravelly bed is admirably fitted for the trout and sahnon. There 
are likewise dace and eels in considerable numbers. Its waters 
are open to all anglers, and the absence of anything like trouble- 
some brushwood adds greatly to the facility and ease of the rod- 
fisher's movements. It has suffered considerably from a lawless 
and reckless system of poaching, but this has been in some degree 
checked bv an angling association formed at Crewkeme ; by the 
rules of wnich the season commences on the 1st March, and ends 
on the 1st of October. This is a wise regulation. We have often 
thoi^ht and felt the force of the truth ourselves— that English 
rod-fishers should be very sparing of their trout-fishing even in 
the month of September; but, at any rate, the 1st of October is 
late enough. This, with other stringent regulations on the Axe, 
have made its waters once more a place where a good da/s sport 
can be obtained by the honest and fair angler. The trout do not 
run very large, avera^ff about six to eight oimces; still this is 
no insignificant ma&mtude. The two principal fishing stations are 
Crewkeme for the nigher sections of the water, and Axminster for 
the central and lower. But there is abundance of accommodation 
in every direction sdong the banks of this really beautiful and 
interestmg stream. 

The otl^r rivers that run more less in this county, are the Chafr 
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the JEkme^ the W^, the IVocme, and the Siour. There is ffdr fishing 
with nV in most of than. The Stonr is l^e kr^t stream, but u 
navigable for two-thirds of its lenfifth, which is sixty-five miles; 
and this, to our taste, spoils a river for comfortable roa-fishing with 
the artificial fly. CxMmneiroial traffic and rippling and spariding 
streaons are two incompatible things. Altogether, however, the 
Londcai ang^ will find JDorsetshire a most aehghtfal locality for 
his frniiwAwTftnt • and the beaaty of the se^iery in the immeoiate 
Tioimty of its zifors, and the antiquarian remains to be fomid in 
many directioDs, are great inducements at all times to an ea- 
l^tened angler. 

' The county of Devom^ire is calculated to afford the 

tourist consiaerable sport. It has many first-rate waters, fori 

salmon and Ixout, ana is, in many other respects, one of the most 
interesting localities in Enghmd. We have the Tamer, the JPl^m, 
the yealme, tiie Awm, the Dart, the Ss, the Oiter, the ^, the 
il^, the Taw, and the Tarrube. AU these waters possess similar 
snglmg capabiiitieB. They all abound wi^ rippling and purling 
streams— such streams, in fact, as a rod-fisher feels a pleasure in 
throwing a line upon. ,They all fiow through a fine countrv, with 
sceneirv rich and beautiful, and which fiUs tne mind with gladness 
and delight. There is a large portion of these waters oi Devon* 
shire free and open, and the preserved localities are only studded 
here and tiiere m the angler's pallL The railway to Plymouth runs 
tiirongb a oonsidmble part of the county; but the rod-fishinff 
traveler will &id it more to his advantage and comfort to dep^ 
upon his pedestrian powers, for he then possesses a muck greater 
fjMnlity of moving mnn one river to another, and to fish the finest 
of tiieir skeams, at the lowest cost of time and labour. 

There are many kinds of files whidi have a local. reputation 
amongf anglers in these waters, which are wcarthy of a strangers 
attention. These predilections are often founded upon foncifol 
notions, and inaccurate observations : but it is not alwavs advisable 
to treat them with lightness or inoiff^rence. Men wno fish par- 
ticular waters have alwa^ a great advantage over one who pays 
them but an occasional visit. As far as our own observation goes, 
and from what we have gathered from other frequenters of tnese 
Devonshire rivm. we are of opinion, that generally small sized flies 
are required, and likewise fine tackle. The colour and make of the 
fly is not so essfaitial as its size. Trolling, in i»rticular sti^ d, 
the waters, is very successfully foUowed oy 1^ brethren of the 
angle in this pert of Enghmd. 

Should the ang^ bend his steps towards the southern j^int of 
the ishmd, and visit the county of Cornwall, he will fall m with 
fair streams. The chief of these are the Tamer (noticed under 
Devonshire), the Ikwe^, the Camel, the Fal, and the Looe, Thcace 
are ^ood salmon and trout in all these waters. The drake and 
w;ooacock wings are very suitable here ; and after May, the nalmer- 
flies. The country and scenery shout this pari oi England is 
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exoeedmgl V fine, and adds greatly to pleasures which a ramble ^h 
the rod is fitted to prodnoe. The metropolitan traveller has now a 
ready access by railway through the heart of this connt^, so that 
he can branch off at any section of it to suit his conTemence and 



.ibnmonthshire has fair daims to ti^ angler's notice. Hie 
chief rivers are the Wye. the MonotOy the Lug, the U»k, the Trot^^ 
and the Qwoenny. We nave alluded to the three iirst ; the remain- 
ing three abound with a fiair portion of salmon and trout, and are 
pleasant streams to perambukte. The flies commonly used here, 
are smalL and the tackle must also be fine. 

The Hampshire waters afford an agreeable ramble for the rod- 
fisher; both for their trouting qualities, and from their proximity 
to the metropolis. The chief streams of the county are the Avgi^ 
the Anton, the TeH, and the Itehin. 

The Avon springs out of mo(»^ land several miles from Salis- 
\yaay, and flowing past that town, Eordingbridge, and Bingwood, 
enters lie sea jft tairistchurch. The rod-fishing in it is of high 
r^te : but cmglers have of late complained of its waters having 
simerea ccmsklerably from the ravages of the pike. What truth 
ihere may be in tiiis, we have no means of ascertaining. 

The Anton takes its origin about ten miles north-east of 
Aadover. It is a favourite place for smallish trout, thou^ 
occasionally, some of considerable weight have been taken out 
of its waters. 

The Test rises out of the north-western section of the county, 
and Mb into Uie Southami)ton water. It is a first-rate river of its 
class. Whitdiurch, fifty-eight miles from London, is one of the 
cM^ Ashing stations upon it ioit London sportsmen. Leave to fush 
has to be oota^ed, eimer from the person who keeps the inn, car 
from some c€ the neighbouring gentry. Stockbridlge is another 
place of rendezvous for the anglers of this water. The streams of 
the Test are remarkably clear, and they require the finest tackle 
that can be obtained, and the lightest hand iu throwing the fly. 
Unless these matters are rdigiooBly attended to, the rod-fisher 
need not visit the Test. 

GWie Itehin, in manv of its sections, is a good irout strewn, but 
it demands very carerol fishing. A style oi angling, such as may 
be very proper, and successful too, in a mountaiu stream hi Wales, 
or in the highlands of Scotland, will not do here. Great lightness 
of hand and the finest tackle are iudispensable iu this stream. 
Salmon are occasionally taken in it, but the trout is the staple 
commodity of its waters. 

The rivers of Wiltshire will afford a ^ood margin for piscatory 
sport. A ramble through the country with the rod is both pleasant 
and improving. Its chief rivers are the Nadder, the WaHey, the 
Bourne, and the Kennet. AH these waters contain trout, though 
not dF a large size ; and the country they flow through is often 
fxtremely beautiful and romantic, and leaves agreeable reminis' 
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cences on th^ mind of the tourist. Smallish flies and fine tackle 
arc required, particularly when the rivers are low, and there is 
little wmd. Small spider-flies are, in some streams, great favourites 
with the local sportsmen of the district; the onlv drawback to 
their use is. that we lose many of the fish from the very slender 
hold such nooks have on their mouth. Some sections of these 
waters are preserved. 

The various rivers of Somersetshire imd Warwickshire afford 
good angling both with fly and the minnow. The Avon runs 
through Doth counties, and is one hundred miles in length, and 
presents to the sportsman a considerable variety of waters — some 
for bottom*fishing and some for fly. It has likewise many tribu- 
taries : the Swiff, the Sow, the Leam, the Dene, the Stour, and the 
Arrow, In the higher localities of the main river—from Milverton 
to Bieton, or Woolston— the fly-fishing, in the early portion of the 
season^ is very excellent. There are likewise many fish, though 
small, m the feeders just named; and the country by their banks 
is often very beautiful and imposing. The Avon is navigable to 
Bath ; above this city it receives the waters of the Frome, and 
Midford Brook, and likewise a stream called Chew^ at Keynshaw. 
There are likewise other small rivers in Somersetshue which aff(»[d 
trouting sport. The Yow, or Yeo, springs out of the slopes of the 
Mendip Hills, and has a run of about fourteen miles. The Brm 
comes from the chalk-marl hills on the border of the county, 
and after flowing through an interesting part of the country for the 
distance of thirty miles, enters the estuary of the Parret, Tlis 
water is full fiftv miles m length, and has several feeders in whidi 
there is fair fly-fishing. The Isle and the Carjf are the best reputed 
of these ; indeed, the numerous waters of these two counties 
inresent a wide field to the rod-fisher, and will be found exten- 
sive enough to employ him for some weeks to do all their streams 
anything Bke justice. 



AN0LIN6 BIVEBS AI^D LAKES IN WALES. 

Having now given as extended an account of the fishing localities 
of England as our limits will permit, we shall direct the rod-fisher 
to another choice district for the prosecution of his amusement, 
namely, Wales. This is a first-rate fly-fishing country, both for 
the salmon and trout ; and it is now brought, by the modem 
facilities of travelling, to within a few hours of the British metro- 
polis. 

Wales has been celebrated for hundreds of years for its flushing 
resources. In its history and e tarly literature, we have often direct 
allusions made to the subject. We find Taliesin, one of the Welsh 
bards, who flourished about the sixth century, mentioning an 
incident of his having been found by one of the fugitive princes in 
a salmon weir ; and descants at some length on the sin^darity ol 
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the circumstahoe. It would appear that the rents of many lands 
were held, to pay so much in weight qf salmon. Tlie foflo\ving 
lines relate to the subject :— 

" In Gwyddno's wear was never seen 

As good as there to-night ha^h been. 

Fair Elphin, dry thy teuf ul face. 

No evil hence can sorrow chase : 

Though deeming thou hast had no gniti^ 

Griefs cannot ease the bosom's pain. 

Doubt not the great Jehovah's power. 

Though frail, I own a gifted dower ; 

From rivers, seas, and mountains high, 

Good to the goodf will God supply. 

«««««« 
" Though weak and fragile, now I'm found 

With foaming ocean's waves around. 

In retribution's hour I'll be 

Three hundred salmow^ worth to thee. 

O Elphin! prince of talents rare. 

My capture without anger bear : 

Though low within my net I rest. 

My tongue with gifted power is blest," &c.* 



For many ages after this period, Wales was celebrated, both in 
prose and verse, for its an£lin^ capabilities, and for the number 
and excellent quality of the fish m its waters. Michael Drayton, in 
I6I2, eulogizes in song the rivers of South Wales. In his descrip- 
tive poem of the country, he says, 

" That Eemney, when she saw these gallant nymphs of Gwent 
On this appointed match were all so hotly bent, 
Where she of ancient time had parted as a mound. 
The Monumethian fields and Glamorganian ground, 
Intreats the Taff along, as gray as any glass : 
With whom dear Gunno comes, a lustv Cambriaii lass 
Hien Mwy, and with her Ewenny holois her way. 
And Ogmore, which would yet be there as soon as they, 
By Avon called in ; when mmbler Neath anon 
(To all the neighbourinsr nymphs for her rare beauties known ; 
Besides her double heao, u> help her stream that hath 
Her handmaids, Melta sweet, clear Hepsey and Tragarth) 
From Brecknock forth doth break ; then Dulas, and Cleddausli, 
By Morgany do drive her through her watery saugh ; 
With Tawy, takmg part f assist the Cambrian power : 
Then Lhu and Logor, given to strengthen them by Gower." 

Up to the present hour Wales has maintained its ancient piscar 

• Stephen*! literature ©f the Cymry. 

K 
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tory renown. Most English anglers who have visited it of recent 
years, speak highly of it, and contrast it favourably with any other 
portion of the British Isles. 

In placmg before the ready's attention a sort of nmning or 
statistical account of its liYen and lakes,vit is of consequence, to 
the English tourist especially, that we arrange our remarks under 
the heads of the separate counties of Wales. The awkwardness 
of Welsh names, to most English and Scotch ears, renders this 
plan both requisite and userol. The country designations are 
familiar, but the town and river districts are not so. 



FUNTSHIBB. 

On the supposition that the rod-fisher purposes visiting North 
Wales first, and that he proceeds from England, there are two 
leading routes open to his dioice— by Chester, and by Kirewsbury. 
Either of these main thoroughfares will bring him to the chief 
angling waters in this county ; but that by Chester is much the 
nearest. 

And here we may be allowed to observe at the outset, that there 
are two or three matters of some importance to all persons who 
travel in Wales, and which may require their attention. In the 
first place, in reference to an angler, if he wishes to fish the 
country properly, and to enjoy his tour, by cultivating along with 
his special amusement a love of the suoHme and oeautuul in 
scenery and landscape, he will do well to travel on foot. This 
is by far the most agreeable and independent method of slnTttmiTig 
dong the course of rivers, and getting through a great pcnrtioncn 
fishing water in quick time. It very often happens, particularly in 
such a country as Wales, that two or more rivers are separated 
from each other only by a few miles, as the crow flies, but which 
would require a circuitous route of forty or fifty miles, ei^er by 
horse or coach, ere they could be visited in succession. Tina is 
an important consideration; and the more the rod-fisher sets 
experienced in countries like Wales, the more will h^ find it 
admmister to his px)fit and {Measure to cultivate his pedestrian 
powers. Walking gives a wonderful facility to angling amuse- 
ments, by taking us out of beaten tracts, ana enabling us to visit 
unfrequented waters. 

The roads are i^enerally good throughout Wales, especially in 
the northern section of it ; and the inns, and places for refresh- 
ment, numerous, comfortable,, and reasonable. There are mail 
and day coaches in manf parts; as well as post-horses and cars. 
Guides are likewise to be had— by inquiring at the principal inns 
throughout the country— who are generally very steady, ana ra&er 
intelligent men^ and are often able to impart to the* angler some 
iseful information about the cburse of purticular rivers, and the 
best localities for fishing them. 
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TLe cliief fishing rivers in this county of Flintshire, are the 
Cl^d, the Wheeler, the Bee, the Levion, the ^/wy, and Allen. 

The river Clwyd enters into the Insh Channd, about twenty 
miles south of Liverpool. It has its sonrce in Denbighshire, and 
has several small feeders, in which there is often good fishing in 
summer with the worm. The trout run lar^r in those sections of 
the main river that flow through Flintshire, than in its higher 
waters: and the sahnon are more frequently caught near the 
ocean, than at any great distance from it. All kinds of flies, if of 
a suitable size, are eligible for this river. 

If the rod-nsher has any taste for scenery, he will be higlily 
ffratified by the vale of the dwvd. The entire landscape is very 
miposing. The space is filled witn an agreeable varietv of meadows, 
woods, and cotti^es ; while on the one side we see the ocean, and 
on the other dark and retiring mountains. It is a mild and placid 
piece of scenery. 

The waters of the Wheeler have a fair angling repute ; and the 
portion of the Bee (which we have partially noticed under 
Cheshire), which runs through this coumy) is a first-rate locality 
for trout fishing. What is termed the Yale of the Dee, presents 
some beautiful landscapes, and is exceedingly interestmg to all 
who are imbued with even the elements of artistic taste. 

The stre^uns Levion, Elwy, and Allen, are aU fine fishing waters 
for fly; and their several banks are very romantic and interesting 
to the tourist. 

DENBIGHSHIKE. 

"O Denbigh, now appeare, tby torne is next, 
I need no glass, nor shade to set thee out ; 
For if my pen doe follow plainest text ; 

And passe lielit way, and goe nothing about. 
Thou snalt be Enowne, as worthie well thou art. 
The noblest soyle, that is in any part : 
And for thy seate, and castle do compare. 
With aay one of Wales, what*ere they are." 

' m Worthies of WdUs, H52, 

This county has no inde^ndent streams; what fishing waters 
are contaiued in it, of a runnmg cast, are tributaries to other rivers. 
These dependent waters, though of a short range, contam a ^eat 
many fish, and there is a faur proportion of sport to be obtained. 
There are several lakes, widen are well stocked with trout, and 
omer kinds of fish. There is the lake called Utfn Jlieen, which 
forms the source of the river Allen ; Llwp Jlet, wmch is encircled 
hy high, barren, and grotesque looking mountains. The lake called 
iJyn Moelure, is situated eight miles from Llanwist, sihiated on 
the eastern bank of the river Conway. There is good fishing in 
this sheet of water. There are likewise lake Uffn Llymhurn.m 
the vidntty of Nant Llyn, Chwih Uyan, Uyn Comoa^y and Upt 
Smte. In all these waters trout abound. 
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On acoomit of the peninsular form of this Welsh comity, the 
rirers have but a very limited ran^e. The Conway takes its rise 
out of a large sheet of water, and is soon swelled into a consider- 
able stream, by lie accession of several feeders— the Serw, the 
Clettwr. ana the Avon Htoch on the right ; and the Machno, and 
the Sedan on the left. There is a fall in the river Machno of con- 
siderable elevation, which, when its waters are flooded, produces a 
very grand and romantic effect. There are also several rapids and 
faUs in the Conway and the Sedan. After the junction of the latter 
stream, the Conway flows in a northern direction^ and on its left 
bank receives the waters of the Llno^wv, which sprmg from a high 
mountain called Camedd. In this tributary there are some fine rod- 
flshing localities : and there are also a number of beautiful and 
interesting waterfalls, which give a peculiar interest to the scene. 
The Conway finally falls into the Irish Channel, under the walls of 
Conway Castle. Its course, in a straight line, is about thirty miles. 

The Gla88 Llyn is considered one of the most romantic rivers in 
Wales \ its scenery would of itself amply repay a long journey. 
There is a fall not any great distance from its source, of nearly 
three hundred feet, and below this there are many most delightful 
streams for the flv. The trout are both numerous and of good 
quality. Anglers nave been known to kill in these waters, trout 
of four and five pounds weight. The river flows tlirough Llyn 
Gwynan, and Llyn y Dinas, and has a run of about eighteen miles. 

The Gictfai springs out of the mountainous lands on the west 
side of the Great Snowdon. The Seianie rises nearly out of the same 
locality, and after passing through two lakes, empties its waters 
into the Menai at Caernarvon. This famous mounttdn gives rise, 
likewise, to the Llynfy which flows into the Menai at Bangor. 
The average length of these several streams is about twelve miles. 
The troutmg in them is verv good, and their streams are of such 
a character as to make the angler's progress agreeable and 
pleasant. 

Should the rod-fisher who visits these vraters feel disposed, he 
has a good opportunity of visiting the summit of Snowdon. Thfe 
is a great feat, and one which imparts a dass of pleasurable feel- 
ings of their own kind. There are several different routes by 
which the summit can be reached: but the most convenient is 
that by Dolbadam, in the Yale of Llanberis. The path of ascent 
is so gradual from this point of departure, that the tourist, if 
mounted on a Welsh pony, may nde to the very top of the 
mountain. 

When the summit is gained, the view that bursts on the vision is 
magnificent and astounding. It is verv extensive. From this 
point the eve is able to trace, on a brignt daj, part of the 'c6ti| 
with the hills of Scotland; the high mountains of IngleboYxn^ 
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and Penygent, in Yorkshire: beyond these the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ; and^ on this side, some of the hills 
of Lancashire. When the atmosphere is in its highest state of 
transparency, part of the county of Wicklow, in Irdand, becomes 
distinctly visible. The Isle of Man, and the surrounding moun« 
tains of Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire, aU seem directly 
under the eye. 

The view is vastlv enhanced in scenic interest bv many of the 
vales being exposed, to the eye, which, by their freshness and 
verdure, relieve the dreary scene of wild and barren rocks. The 
number of lakes or pools within the range of the vision, amounting 
from thirtjr to forty, lend also a varied character to the prospect. 
The summit of this lofty hill— 3,571 feet from the level of the 
sea — ^is, however, so frequently enveloped in clouds and mists, 
that, except when the weather is particularly favourable, the 
traveller may wait some time without meeting with a day suf- 
ficiently clear for his enterprise. When the wind is from the west, 
the summit is almost always completely covered with clouds ; ana 
at other times, even when the weather is considered usually fine, 
the mountain will often become suddenly enveloped with vapour, 
and will remain in that state for hours. Some tourists, however, 
seem to think that the prospects are the more interesting, because 
more varied, when the clouds just cover the summit. The follow- 
ing description of Snowdon, when seen in this state, is very 
accurate and forcible : — 

" Now high and swift flits the thin rock along 
Skirted Dy rainbow dies, now deep below 
(While the fierce sun strikes the illumined top) 
Slow safls the gloomy storm^ and aU beneath. 
By vapourous exhalations hid, lies lost 
In danmess ; save at once where drifted mists. 
Cut by strong gusts of eddying winds, expose 
The transitory scenes. 

Now swift on either side the gathered clouds. 
As by a sudden touch of magic, wide 
Recede, and the fair face of heaven and earth 
Appears. Amid the vast horizon's stretch. 
In restless gaze the eye of wonder darts 
O'er the expanse ; mountains on mountains piled. 
And winding bays, and. promontories hnge. 
Lakes and meandering rivers, from their source 
Traced to the distant ocean." 

There are various lakes in Caernarvonshire in which there is 
first-rate angling for trout, and many kinds of bottom fish. The 
names of the principal of these are — Offwen Lahe^ Lake of Cwm 
Idwel, the Uanberis Lakes, the LakeB of Nanile, Nant Gwynan, 
Uyn OiceUyn^ Lt^n Bachlwpd, Llyn Tal y Llyn, and Llyn Crafnaut 
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Trolling with the mixmow, or small trout, is sometimes very sae- 
ceasfd in capturing large trout, which have been taken sometimes 
out of tiiese Welsh lakes, fourteen pounds weight. To those who 
are partial to lake fishing, these waters will afford an abundant 
source of amusement and s^rt. 



lOBBIOinSTHSHIBE. 

** And since eadi one is jnraiied for her peculiar tlunjgs. 
So Mkstihia is rich in mountains, lakes, and spnugs ; 
And holds herself as great in her superfluous waste, 
As others by their towns and fruitful tillage ^ced. 
And therefore to reeonnt her rivers, from>their springs. 
Abridging all dehiys, MEEViiriA thus begins/'— Dsaxton. 

This is a very interesting county for the rod-fishing tourist. Its 
main streams are the Dee, the Maw, and the Dovev. We now 
arrive at the h^her waters of the first, which we have abready 
noticed, and they are most admirably suited to the fly-fisher. The 
scenery on its banks is very interesting, both to the artist and the 
sportsman. Before the Dee reaches Carwen, it receives a number 
of mountain streams, in all of which there is an abundance of 
small trout, which can be taken readily with worm in almost any 
state of the weather. The fish in these spots seem remarkably 
hungry. 

The origin of the Maw lies in the centre of the county. From 
its first springs, and for a distance of ten miles, it is but a.very 
slender stream. It is then joined by the Llpn-tanduon, which is 
about an equal length with itself. AJrter this junction- the united 
waters mingle with the Wnion, which has a range of about twelve 
miles, and then the main river flows onto the sea. For fly-fishing, 
the anjjling in the Maw is better above the tide-way than below 
it. Pme large sahnon are often captured with the rod, both in 
the river and its various feeders. There is good accommodation 
for the angler on its banks in every direction, and at a reasonable 
cost. 

The Dovey is a stream of thirty miles in length, and springs out 
of the mountain range on the borders 9f the county. It winds its 
way through a very interesting and picturesque vale, to Cardigan 
Bay. It has some excellent fishing tributaries, as the Trc^Uajf, 
the A/on, the Dulas, and the Ctomcelle, There is a wide range of 
admirable fishing water in this locality. 

The Dovey, in the vicinity of Aberystwith. stands in high repute 
for its salmon-fishing. The best time^ in the estimation of many 
anglers of great skill and experience, for throwing the fly for this 
fine fish, is after the Michaelmas floods. The heavy fish are said 
to take the fly greedily here in the month of October. The part of 
the river between St. John's Pool and Derwent Lassy, is a very 
favourite spot. One pound is charged for fisliing one month, ana 
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fire pounds for the season. The Coch-y-bondii« and the black and 
red hackles, are held in much esteem in tWs section of the Dovey, 

The town of DolgeUy is situated on the banks of the rivei 
Avomawr, which winds a devious course through a mass of rude 
and peaked rocks of great altitude. The scenery about this plape 
iills the mind with associations of loneliness and awe. The fishing 
is good ; and many dozens of trout can be readily taken in a few 
hours. The fish are small. 

The travelling rod-fisher should suspend his amusement for a 
few hours, and pay a visit to the ^reat Cader-Idris, the second 
mountain, in pomt of altitude, in Wales. The most convenient 
place of ascent is from Dolgelley. To the left of the road from 
this place to Towyn, and at about three miles distance from it, a 
small gate leads to a narrow lane. This is the starting point. This 
ascent, to within two hundred yards of the summit, may be made 
with a pony. 

When the full height is attained- the eye will have the range of 
a circumference of full five hundrea miles. On the north-east^ the 
tourist will see Ireland, Snowdon, and tiie other mountains of 
Caernarvonshire, the Isle of Man, the town of Chester, Wrexham, 
and Salop: the painted head of Wrekin. and the undulating tops of 
the Glee JSills. To the south lie stretched out Clifton, Pembroke- 
shire, St. David's, and Swansea — on the west the vast prospect 
of the British Channel. In addition to all those distant objects, 
we see, lying as it were at our feet, a countless number of moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers^ harbours, towns, villages, and country-seats, 
scattered with fascmating effect over the extensive prospect. 

There are several important lakes in Merionethshire, from a 
visit to which the angler will be much gratified. The chief of these 
are Bala Lake^ one <m the largest sheets of water in Wales, being 
about four nules in length, by one in breadth. It abounds with 
pike, trout, eels, perch, and roach. ^ Tat-y-Uyn, is a beautiful 
piece of water ; and the scenery about is very romantic. There are 
still water fishing localities, called Ui/n Bodlyn, near Barmouth, 
Uyn Owm Howet, Upn Irddin, LLyn Baithlyn, Uyn Pair, Llyn 
Treweryn. Hm Arenmag, Llyn Geicirw, and several other sheets of 
water, aU fimy supplied with trout, pike, and other bottom fish. 

HOl^TGOMEETSHnLE. 

• Ever cbarming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the vievl 
The fountain's 1^, the river's flow, 
The woody valleys, warm and low. 
The windy summit, wild and high. 
Hough ly rushing on the sky 1 
The pleasant seat, the mined tower. 
The naked rqck, the shady bower; 
The town and village, dome and farm. 
Each give each a double charm, 
. . As pearls upon an Ethiop'i arm."— Bvii&i 
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Tlie principal streams in this Webh county are the S<tpem, the 
Vrynwyy and the TemU, There are, besides, seyeral other good 
fishing waters, which, indeed, are excellent in everv locality in this 
count/. The Severn, in these its Welsh gronnos, has lost its 
sluggish and puddled appearance, and is now a bright and limpid 
sti-eain. It is here wetl stocked with tfont, and has fewer of its 
bottom-fishing occupants. 

The Vrynwy springs out of a wild district on the confines of the 
county, and 1ms a great number of dependent feeders ; the prin- 
cipal of which are the Eunani, the 4/'on, the Gedis, the A/om 
Gr^tman. the Qlasgwn, and the Cowk, These undoubtedly constitute 
a considerable range of the waters, and all well adajpted for the fly, 
and some for trolling as welL After the main nver receires {Ql 
these tributaries, it flows a south-easterly course for twenty miles, 
and then receives the waters of tiie Twrchy which flows a distance 
of twenty nules, through a very interesting section of the county. 
This tributary itself hak good angling f eeders, capable of affording 
fair sport with the rod. The "Vrynwy likewise receives the Ckdn, 
and, a little further down, the Tenat, both of which contain good fish. 
The Tenat itself is fed by several good streams.; as the Rhaiadry 
the Aion Harroff, and the Ymrch. Here there is. good fly-fishing. 
All these waters, large and small, are bright, spaarkhng. and 
flowing ; and have that peculiar form of stream which indicate 
good sport. 

As to the colour of the fly requisite in these mountain streams, 
little need be said. In fact, when the flsh are in humour^ and they 
are not here capricious, they seem to snatch at anything in the 
shape of an insect. Very large flies will not, however, answer well. 

The lakes in this county are Z/p y Bugail, long celebrated for 
its fine and large trout, some havm? been taken out of it of late 
years, fall fourteen pounds in weight ; Uffn-y-Grinwydden, which 
contains only eels and carp: Um Caamw, a good trolliog water 
for both trout and pike ; and Ghsi'Llytt, which contains an abun- 
dance of red and common trout. ^ 

We have hitherto been sketching the chief angling streams in 
North Wales, we sh^ now direct attention totiiose in the 
southern side of the country, and shall take, our point of depar- 
ture liom the south-west section of England. 

CAEEMAHTHENSHIEE. 

Passing then from the English border, we enter this county, 
and among its angling streams of note, are the ToiffyAhe Tave, the 
Great Gioendraeth, the UynouqJier, and the leivi. This is a com- 
paratively level county, but the scenery in it is very grand and 
imposing. A ramble through it with the rod, is a great treat. 

The river Towy springs out of some wild and morass districts at 
one extremity of the county. As the river flows southward it 
receives the waters of several feeders, which are all fishable, and 
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several of them yield no small portion of sport, especially to the 
worm-fisher. "Wlien the Towy reaches Llandoyery, it receives the 
waters of the Braen. and Ghtydeieri^, in which there is good trout- 
mg, both with the fly, and by trollmg. As the mam river winds 
its course through the mountain defiles, the eye of the tourist will 
fall upon many spots of great beauty and sublimity. He may, 
perchance, see the glen— called by the Welsh Owm—oi an awful 
dejttl^Vhose edges and rugged descents are luxuriantly clothed 
.'^tmh nne timber, that starts with a kind of wild disorder from the 
crevices of the rocks, where a scanty covering of soil has afforded 
it sufficient nourishment. This wooded tissue spreads its expansive 
branches over the chasm, and casts a sullen, dark, and dismal 
gloom upon the recess below. It is in vain that the eye attempts 
to trace out the current of the stream with any degree of distmc- 
ness; it raves and howls among the rocks at the bottom, but 
cannot be recoffnized. At every step its ceaseless rejjercussions 
swell more loudly upon the ear, still its waters are hidden; the 
thickets oyern)read them, save only at some faint openings where 
their whitened foam emerges for a moment to tiie open day, and 
then passes on and is lost ; shrinking hi hollow tumult among the 
rocks and trees that lie scattered in the depths of the terrific 
chasm. Such scenes as these are constantly to i)e met with in this 
land of wilds and mountains. 

The river Tave tajces its origin from Pembrokeshire, in a district 
east of the Percelly Mountain. Its banks in many places are most 
beautifully wooded. It receives several tributary waters. Mid 
when it reaches the picturesque village of St. Clears, it is aug- 
mented by the streams of the Cathgenny and Cowitiy which spring 
out of the mountainous grounds in the north of the county. There 
is good trout-fishing here at all seasons when fish of any kind can 
be taken by tiie* rod. The main river is navigable to St. Clears, 
and flows into Caermarthen Bay, a little below the town of Lang- 
kame, after running a course of twenty-eight miles. 

The stream called the Great Ghoendraeth is about fifteen miles in 
length : it springs out of the hilly districts which divide the county 
from Glamorganshire. There is fair sport— not of first-rate cha- 
racter—in this water at particular seasons of the year. 

What are called the Black Mountains rive rise to the Llougher, 
It is a rapid stream, and has several feeaers, in which there are 
numbers of small and rather poor trout. It has a course of thirty 
miles, and falls into the bay of Caermarthen. 

The Idmvan lake is a place of repute : it is situated at the base 
of the loniest section of the Black Mountain, designated the Van, 
or Beacon, This sheet of water is about a nule in length, and has 
fine trout and a large quantity of eels. The scenery about its 
margins is solitary, naked, and dreary, but still interesting, when 
contrasted with the highly cultivated oistricts seen in the mstance. 
The most eligible roads tor ascending this singular mountain are 
from Llandovery and Devynock, near Brecknock. 
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UADNOKSHIBE. 



** Oh, tylnm Wye 1 ikon wanderer tlurough the woodi. 
How often hu my tfArit turoed to thee I % 
Once again i aee tbeae hedgerows, hardlv hedgerows now, 
. little knes of sportive wood nm wild ; tnese pastoral forin% 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoce. 
Sent up in silence fixua aniMig the trees. 
With some uncertain notice, as might seeu 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 
Or of some hermit's cave, where, by his fir^ 
The hermit sits alone.**— Woidswobih. 

This is a fayourite county for the angling sportsman. It has 
many waters of great repute \ among these tne Wpe stands predo- 
minant. It rises from Plymhmmon : and after a run of eighteeai 
mUes, enters Eadnorshire on the nortn-west. It forms the boundary 
between this county and Breoonshire, and at the village of B,yd- 
spence is the line of separation between Radnorshire and Here- 
fordshire. The most romantic route, connected with the ongHng 
of the Wye, is in re-crossing the rirer from Chepstow to Newport, 
near the iForest of Dean. There is everything nere to gratify the 
lover of fine scenery. 

The ItAon springs out of Montgomeryshire, and falls into the 
Wye seven miles above the town oi Eiulth. Tina feeder has a run 
of thirty miles. There are good trout in it, anE fly-fishing can be 
obtained without restriction in almost all its localities. 

There are likewise a number of smaller streams in. this county, 
in which there is fair fishing ; but the fish run small. The names 
of these are the Somergil, the Edw, the Marteg. the Clytcedag, tlie 
ArrotOy and the Bach^wy. There is good rod-nshing in all these 
waters, and on their bamu are many spots of great rural loveliness 
and beauty. 

The lakes of this county are Urn Oioyn, near to Ehaider; Llf/n 
Hanidin, about a mile in circumference, full of fine trout: U^ 
BycJdlin, near Pauiscastle ; Uffn Oicingy, on the borders of Car- 
diganshire ; and IJm HardweU, in the vicinity of Old Kadnor. 
Trout, eels, perch, dace, pike, &c., are the standard commodities 
in tb^ coUections of still waser. 



GABDIGANSHISB. 

This is a good salmon and trout district. The principal liveit 
are the Tt/vy, the EyM, the Istmtk, the Towey (already men^ 
tioned), and the Claenoen, AH these varied waters are open to 
the angler, and he will find them, in the proper season, calculated 
to furmsh him with ample amusement. 

The salmon-leap on the Tyvy has been an object of interest for 
many centuries. Mic^iael Ihrayton sings of it 250 years ago : — 
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•* When as the salmon seeks a fresher stream to find. 
Which hitherto, from the ae&, comes yearly by his kind. 
So he in season gn^ws, and stems the watery tracts 
Where Tivy falling ()own doth make a cataract, 
Porced bv the rising rocks that there her course oppose. 
As though within their bands they meant her to indose. 
Here, when the labouring fish dotiii at the foot arrive. 
He finds that by his strength but vainly he doth strive ; 
His tail takes in his teeth : and. bending like a bow 
That's to the compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw ; 
Then springing at liis height, as doth a little wand, 
That, bended end to end, and flirted from the hand, 
iVur off itself doth cast ; so doth the sahnon vault : 
And if at first he fail, a second somersault 
He instantly essays : and from his nimble wing 
Still gerting. never leaves until himself he fling 
Above the streamful top of the surrounding heap/' 

The Rydal is a stream held in great repute by those anglers who 
have frequented its waters. It is, in pomt of oold scenery, one of 
the most interesting streams of the whole country. 

There are other smaller stretches of water in which rod-fishing 
can be folly enjoyed; but the fish in them are mostly very small. 
These are the Arth, the Jytan, the Wirrai, and the Leri, Still- 
water fishing in this country may be found in the Uyn Teivi^ as 
well as in some smaller collections of water in its immediate 
yicinity. There are also Lake Maes, Bertoyn^ Llffn Hir, and Llf/n 
Jeddwear, all having more or less of red trout. 



BBECKN0CK8HIBE. 

The chief rivers of this county are the Usk and the Wt/e ; the 
lattCT we have already noticed. The Usk is a first-rate salmon 
and trouting river. Mdte than three centuries ago the sahnon of 
tiiis river were Md in high repute. 

" Great store of fish is caught within this flood. 

A thing to note, when sammon f ailes in Wye, 

CAnd season there ; ^;oes out as order is) 

Than still of course, m Oske doth sammon lye. 

And of good fish, in Oske, you shall not mis. 

And this seemes straunge, and, doth throng Wales appeere 

In some one place, are sammons all the yeere. 

So fresh, so sweet, so red, so crimp withal. 

That man might say, * Loe ! sammon here at calL' " — ^1555. 

The lakes of this country are Wehhpool, PvU Binerf, and Zftffli 
Vawr, 
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PEMBBOKESmKB. 

The fishing rivers are bat few in nnmber in this comity, and of 
no gpreat note. The Eastern Cleddp rises in the mountainous 
distncts, and the Wettem Cleddy from the yiciuity of St. Cathe- 
rine's. The Nezem is a good angling stream. There are likewise 
the Qm^, and the Solva. 



GLAXOBGilfSHIBS. 

There are manv ^;ood waters in this part of Wales, rhe Bom 
ney, the Toff, ana its tributaries, the Ogmore, the Daw, and the 
Avoji, with its feeders, are all well stocked with trout and salmon. 
The lakes in this part are not worth naming. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

SCOTLAKP. 



Scotland is a peculiarly interesting section of Britain to the rod* 
fisher. It is interesting in some essential points. It has almost a 
boundless range of angling waters ; it is an almost entirely free 
country to more and rove about in with the rod ; and it has some 
of the wildest and most sublime scenery of which this, or perhaps 
any other country can boast. These are some of the leading 
features of this piscatory land, calculated to solicit the attrition 
of the rod-fishing tourist, and to induce him to take a ramUe 
throus:h such a district for the full and effective indulgence of h^ 
favourite sport. The majority of anglers in England know scarcely 
an^rthiuff of the feeling of independence and the hilarity of spiru 
which glow in the bosom of the Scottish angler, who can go over 
hundreds of miles, and ramble from the banks of one stream to 
another, without ever dreaming of any one asking him, '* Whither 
goestthouP" 

We regret to have to premise at the outset, that the number d 
sporting waters is so nreat, that it is impossible, in our limited 
space, to do anything like individual Justice to them in the way of 
descnpticm. We are compelled to offer a mere rouffh and general 
sketch of the principal of them, but which will, we no^, have the 
good effect of inducing the anglers of England to migrate for a 
season to Scotland, so that they may be in a position to judge of 
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the country and its fisliiiig resources for themselves. "Wc can 
assure them they will not be disappointed. 

There are vanouA leading routes for reaching some of the main 
livers of Scotland. Whether a tourist goes by ndlwav or by sea, 
makes a considerable difference. The latter mode of travellmg is 
more confined and local. We camiot, however, shape our remarks 
and instructions so as to meet all circumstances and contingencies ; 
therefore we are under the necessity of treating the sid)ject very 
generally, and with the chief view of drawing the reader's attention 
to the best angling localities of the country. 

For the sake of arrangement, we shall divide the whole of 
Scotland into two leading portions : that which lies south of the 
Forth and the Clyde, or which Hes between an imaginary straight 
b'ne drawn from Edinburgh to Glasgow, and thatpprtion which is 
situated north of these resnective localities. This division will 
present to us two different classes of fishing waters, and, in many 
respects, two different orders of rural sc6nerv. We shall call the 
one the south divisioH, and the other the north dimion. 



THE SOUTH DIVISIOK. 

Supposing the angler makes his way by the London and North- 
western Sailway, or by any other route, to the City of Carlisle, 
he will Kere find two main trunk lines from this place to Glasgow, 
each running near to, or right through a wide expanse of fishing 
waters. The one line tidies liim by the Clyde and its chief feeders, 
and the other b:^ some of the main waters of Duni^riesshire. These 
two routes regiure separate notices. 

If the tourist fixes on the d^de and its chief dependencies, he 
will have to go by the Caledonian Railway as far as the Elvinfoot 
^tion, where he will meet with the river dose at hand. There is 
an inn here for refreshments, and it is a convenient spot to ascend 
the river to its highest springs. It takes a sudden bend here, and 
winds its course among a mass of romantic and wild hills and 
morasses. Tlie waters from Elvinfoot to the primary rivulets of 
the river, are full of fine trout ; and there is a splendid fiy-fishing 
range of many miles in extent. The streams are numerous and 
iq)]^ing. and are beautifully fitted to aid the deceptions of the 
artificial fly. 

The railway runs close by the banks of the river from this 
station, to within three or four miles of the famous Falls of the 
Clyde, which commence above the town of Lanark. As there are 
stations every three or four miles along this route, the rod-fisher 
has every possible facility for throwing his line upon anysection 
of the stream he may fancy. There is no wood to obstruct his 
operations, and he will find a succession of fine streams and deep 
pools in every part of his progress. 

The trout found in these portions <^ the Clyde waters are of 
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rery good (joality^ but they do not ran largo; thongli. oooasionalk, 
there have been some singularly heavr nsh takeiL cniefly by trol- 
ling, ent of streams in the vidnity of tne Tillage oi Coulter, of f oQ 
ten pounds wcdgkt. The best trout are unquestionably taken with 
the natural minnow in these waters ; and ihis bait has become of 
late yeaiB quite popular among the mass of Clydesdale rod-fishers. 
There are no salmon, nor salmon-trout, in these portions of the 
river, The Folk effectually preyent their ascending higher up 
them a few miles bdow Lanari. Tlie flies in general use here have 
light brown wings, and black or red bodies ; out the trout are not 
at all fastidious on this point. 

. The Pod-fishing is interrupted bjr the Falh, which are objectB 
well worthy of a visit from the tourist. Below them, good fishiiig 
again commences, and contiuues down to within tm-ee miles dL 
Glasgow Bridge. As the angler descends the river from below 
tiie Ealls, he will find its bed becoming constantly enlarged, so 
that he has a difficulty of realizing the breadth of the stream in 
many directions. To nsh this portion of water, loadinffia requisite; 
but this we do not take upon us to recommend. 

There are no tributaries of the Clyde of so much fishing repute 
as to induce the tourist to torn aside from the mam stream. If 
he fishes it properly from its source to the confines of Glasgow, he 
will find the ranfe of waters t^ry interesting, and capable of 
affording him ample sport. 

We must now turn aside in another direction, and place the 
rod-fisher down on the banks of the Ttoeed; one of the noblest 
.fishing streams in Europe. 

Along the silver banks of Tweed, 
*Tis blythe the mimic fly to lead. 
When to the hook the salmon spring. 
And the line whistles tbrough the rmgs 
The boiling eddy sees him try, . 
Then dashmg from the current high ; 
Till watchfuleye, and cautious hand, 
Have led his waerted strength on laud." 

• (?/fl^<w, 1826. 

The Tweed has a fishable range of about sixty miles, and is pe^ 
fectly free for the fly, or bait, from its source to its mouth at 
Berwick. It can be approached by several routes ; but we should 
give the preference to any of them that would enable the angler 
to fish it from its highest waters downwards to the sea. To follow 
this river with the rod to its fall extent; is one of the most 
deHghtM tours that any roortsman cau take. In accordance 
with this suggestion, we shall shape our descriptbns of its wf^ter^ 
under the impression that this tour will be taken in the way and 
mMvner we have pointed out. 
* The Tweed spnngs oat <tf the same mountain that gives birth to 
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the Clyde, and the Eiver Annan, which flow into the Western 
Ocean. And it is worthy of passing remark, that should the 
angler be npon the Clyde at Mvinfoot. or within a few miles of 
that station, he may find his way to the higher streams of the 
Tweed, by a walk of from six to ten miles. Many travelling 
anglers from the south take this route. They fish the higher 
waters of the Clyde ; and when they wish for a change of scene, 
strike over the mountain passes, and make their way to the 
Tweed. 

The Tweed becomes fijshable at a place called Tweedshaws: the 
stream, however, runs small here ; when it arrives at the (iook 
Inn, it assumes a broader and fuller appearance, and good fly- 
fishing may be said to commence at tms station. Erom here, 
down to the town of Peebles, there is a regular succession of fine 
streams and stretches oi deep water, to which no pen can do 
anything like justice in the way of description. There are 
numerous places for temporary refreshment within this distance. 

Between the source of the Tweed and Peebles, there are three 
tributary streams, the Bi^ar Water, the 14/fie, and the Manor, 
There is good fishingin these when the waters are in fair order. 

IVom Peebles to Kelso the Tweed increases in bulk consider- 
ably ; and here the salmon, and the salmon trout, are to be met 
with in much ^eater quantities than in the higher portions of the 
water. In this section of the main river there is splendid fishing, 
and a re^olar succession of very beautiful landscapes, which 
cannot fan to gratify the man who has a taste for rural scenery. 
Th^e are three great tributaries to the Tweed, between Peebles 
and Kelso, which the angler should visit, because they are not 
only sT4enaid trouting watars. but they are closely connected with 
many historical events of the kingdom. These are the Ettriek^ the 
Yarrow f and the Teviot, 

To reach the two first streams, the traveller should make his 
way to the town of Selkirk, This will bring him to the Yarrow at 
once, and within three or four miles of the Ettrick, which falls 
into the Yarrow a little above this town. The Ettrick is a %st& 
trouting river, and an exiremely interesting one to a contem- 
nlatire pedestrian who may ramble down its banks. The trout 
here are very numerous, and readily take any fly when in the 
humour. There are likewise some lakes in this vicinity in which 
there are fine large trout, pDce^ and other bottom fish. 

A ramble up the Yarrow n:om Selkirk is delightful. It flows 
through St. Mary's Loch, which the tourist should visit. This 
sheet of water^ which is full of &ie large trout, is graphically 
described by Sur Walter Scott, in his " Marmion," 

"Lone St. Mary's silent lake. 

, Not fen nor sedge 

Pollute the pure lake'9 caystal edge. 
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Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 

At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the waters meet the land, i 

Por in the mirror bri^^ht and blue 

Each hill's huge outhne you may view. 

Shaggy with heath but lonely bare ; 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there. 

Save where of land von slender line 

Bears 'thwart the lake the scattered pine. 

Yet even this nakedness has power. 

And aids the feelings of the hour ; 

Nor tliicket, dell, nor copse you spy. 

Where living thing concealed might lie. 

There's nothmg left to fancy's guess : 

You see that ail is loneliness. 

And silence aids : though the steep hills 

Send to the lake a thousand rills. 

In summer-tide so soft they weep 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

Your horse's hoof-tread sounds too rude^ 

So stilly is the solitude." 

The Teviot is a lar^e river, and runs through almost the entire 
extent of Boxburghsnire. It is a line fishing stream, and it has 
many tributaries, suqh as the Allan, the Slitrig^Q Jed^ and the 
Kale, in which there is an abundance of trout. The Teviot enters 
the Tweed about a mile above the town of Kelso. 

Prom Kelso to Berwick, a distance of about twenty miles, and 
which can now be. traversed by railway, there are many splendid 
fisliiug stations, where both salmon and trout can be readily 
captured with the fly. The most important feeder to the chirf 
river, within this distance; is the river Whitadder, which enters it 
about ^\Q miles west of Berwick. This is a much frequented 
nver by North of England anglers, who find im abundance of sport 
in its waters during the whole of the fishing season. The trout 
are numerous, though not of very good quality ; and there is a fair 
sprinkling of salmon during the angling months. 

We shall now take our leave of this most interesting river, with 
the insertion of the following beautiful lines, written by a lady, 
and published in ''Blackwood's Magazine," about twenty yeiura 
ago:— 

"Boll OIL bright Tweed, roll on. 

And let thy waters be 

A tribute to the many waves 

Of dark and heaving sea ! 

Many dear, windi]^ streams 

Ou thy broad bosom meei^ 
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And the sea "with gentle murmurings 

Their mingled tides will greet. 
EoU 911 then, Tweed, until they be 
Lost in the waves of the deep, dark sea. 

** Thy banks are rich and fair. 

Thy woods wave green and wild. 
And thou bearest many a roving nL, 

The distant mountain's child. 
Roll on then, kingly river. 

By castle, liall, and tower — 
By palace proud and lowly cot — 

By greenwood, glen, and bower. 
Roll on, roll on, until ye gain 

The wild waves of the restless main. 

*' Asby thy sun-lit waters 

With wandering eyes I stand, 

And gaze on all the varied scenes 
Of this fair, pleasant land, 

I think — ^bright flowing river- 
How much has come and ^one 

While on thy wide and winding path 
Thou hast been rolling on ; — 

Still rolling on, unchanged and free. 
To the bounding waves of the deep, dark sea. 

" How many eyes are closed in death. 

How many hearts are cold. 
How many youthful forms have sunk 

Before the gray and old- 
How many in these scattered homes 

Have come and passed away, 
rieeting and fair, as the bright sun's beam. 

Or like the meteor's ray — 
Wliose course through time passed on like thee 

To the billows of eternity ! 

*' Peace be to 

As with g 
Lij?ht be th( ^^nd» 

When on 
May the bb 

On thy ri] 
And gladsoi 

Thou bria 
Roll on in b 
TTie whiter * 

L 
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If the tourist direct his steM from Berwidc towards the 
Scottish capital, there are few interyening rivers that are worthy 
of his time ana attention. What riytdets there are in this di- 
rection are small, and the trontmg in them both inferior and 
oncertam. And the same remarks may be ftp^ied to the running 
streams between Edinburgh and Glassow. They haye all only 
a locsl repute, and we need not notice tnem farther. 

There is, however, another great batch of fine watws, which lie 
in the south-western portion of Scotland. These can be ap- 
proached either by Glasgow or from Carlisle. Should the rod- 
usher set out on this tour from the last city, he must make his 
way to the river Annan, which flows by the town of the same 
name, and which is a tolerably good nver, though not, in our 
humble opinion, of a first-rate character. To fish its higher 
streams, the station of Wympray, on the Caledonian railway, is the 
most convenient. The stream can then be fished down to the 
town of AnTian ; where the tourist will find a ready conveyance 
to take him forward to the river Nith, at Dumfries, an exc^ent 
fishing locality. It contains both salmon and trout, and has a 
range of waters fuU one hundred miles in extent. It is navigable 
for small vessels below the town of Dumfries. Tie vale through 
which it flows is called Nithdale, and possesses rural scenery of 
great beauty and magnificence. The highest waters of the stream 
fie above the town of Sanquhar, which is a good and central 
situation for the rod-fisher, as he has here the command of several 
waters that are connected with^and tributj^ to the main river. 
The Cramck WiOer, the Kello Water, the mchan, the Ken^ tiie 
Scar, and the Cluden Water, are aU feeders of the Nith, and 
abound with fish of considerable size and good quality, mdeed 
several of these dependent streams are held in higher piscatory 
repute than even the principal river itself. There are sev^ 
lochs in this vicinity which are much frequented by anglers \ they 
contain large trout, pike, bream, roach, perch, chub ; and m one 
called Castle Loch, there is a scarce fish, called the vendace, which 
is much sought after. There is a club t>f anglers in Dumfries who 
award annxial prizes for tUe taking of this fish. It is said to 
be known nownere else, and is of such a delicate organization, 
that all attempts to transport it to other waters have proved 
abortive. " It is a beautiful fish, from four to six inches in length, 
and of a bright silvery appearance, with a sli^ tendency to a 
light blue along the back and sides. Upon the top of the head 
there is a very delicate shape of a heart, covered with a trans- 
parent substance of a brownish colour, resembling a thm lamina of 
mica slate, through which the bram is visible. Nothing to the 
naked eye is found in the stomach, though a late inquirernas said 
that their food consists of incredibly minute entromostracea. 
Overlookmff the fact that the vendace dies the moment it is 
touched or Drought to the ahr, and has hitherto deded transporta* 
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ti(»i, the comincm people e^ak of its haying been brought by the 
Jameses from Vendois, inlbrance." 

l^peakiQg generally, there cannot be a more agreeable angling 
tour than along the banks of the Nith and its feeders. There are 
all kinds of water, and all kinds of scenery. The fishing, on the 
whde, is excell^. The flies in ordinary use here, are just of the 
ordinary kind; nor does there seem to be anj very special 
&Y0urites. Trolling is practised to some extent with the natural 
minnow, and with considerable success. To those sportsmen who 
like a da^ or two's bottom-fishii^ now and then, there is ample 
room for indulging their fancv. Places of refreshment are to oe 
met with here and there; but in wandering along the higher . 
waters of the Nith, these become both less frequent and of a 
meaner kind. 

When the angler is at Dumfries, there is an extensive and 
somewhat wild mstrict of fishable grounds Iving to the west, and 
which goes under the general name of Qauowayshire. There is 
a number of smalL but interesting streuns issuing out of these 
mountain passes, which are full of small trout, with a fair sprink- 
ling of salmon. All these running waters empty themselves into 
the Solway !Firth, and have a range of from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles from the sea. There are no railways in this direction; but - 
there is a mail coach which travels from Dumfries to Port Patrick 
by the sea-side route— a distance of about one hundred miles. 
This the tourist can avail himself of if he chooses. But the best 
method of angling these GaUowayshire waters, is by traversing the 
ooontry on foot, going from river to riven ana from loch to IocIl 
The country is men seen in all its wild freshness and sublimity; 
and unfrrequented waters are met with, where the angling proves 
very succ^sfoL and redolent of genuine sport. The chief rivers 
in ttm part of Scothmd are the Urr, which rises in Kirkcudbright- 
shire, the Dee, ike Oree, the Mimud, the Fleet^ and the Stinchar, 
GRiese are all prolific streams, and they have each tributary waters, 
enioving as great an angling repute as themselves. 

The loch-fishing in tins vidmty is likewise good. The lochs of 
Qrannochy Danuu, OletUo. and Moan^Qpntam large trout and pike; 
and so likewise do Loch Brack, and Bartcobe, Some, and JSkae. 

When the rod-fisher has finished his Galloway ramble, if he turn 
the comer of the Peninsula^ and direct his steps north towards 
Glasgow, he will find several rivers of some note in his route. 
The first is the Girvan, which springs partly out of a loch called 
Spalander, in which there are very large trout. The banks of the 
€nrvan have been lon^ celebrated for their singular beauty. Bums 
sings of "Girvan's tairy-haunted stream.'' There is good fly- 
fishing in it. l^e Do(m and its feeders ess^oj a high repute for 
sport. All these waters, and the localities actjoining them, have 
been rendered famous by the genius of Bobert Bums. The lochs 
in this neighbourhood are fim of trout, pike, perch, dace, ohubi 
and the like. 
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The river Ayr springs out of tlie biJlS; in the vicinity of Mnirkirk, 
and has a run of thirty miles. There is good fishing in it, as well 
as in its feeders, the tftfrpc/,the Greenock, the Lugar, and the Coyle. 

The entire valley of the Ayr is remarkably beaufiful and inter- 
esting ; and the interest which a tourist feels in passing through it 
is greatly enhanced by the recollection of its beii^ the birth-place 
of Bums, and where he spent the larger half of his existence. 
It was at Maucliline^ near the river Ayr, that he first saw hii 
''Highland Mary," of whom he beautifully sings — 

" Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The Castle o* Montgomerie, 
Green be your woods and fair your flowers^ 

Your waters never drumlie. 
There summer first unfaulds her robes. 

And there they lanff est tarry, 
Tor there I took my last farewell . 

Of my sweet Highland Mary. 

** How sweetly bloomed the gav green birk. 
How rich the hawthorn's blossom. 
As underneath the fLagrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom." 

« « « « • 

Proceeding towards the city of Glasgow, the angler will meet 
with the river Irvine, and its feeder, the Cesnteck. These are not 
of any moment. The river Gamaek spring from some hkh 
pounds in the neighbourhood of Lochs Kilbirme and Castlesampk, 
m both of which there are large trout, perch, and pike. ^Diis 
river is augmented by four tributaries ; the Rye, the Caaf, the 
Dusk, and the Lupton. There are small trout in all these waters. 

In Renfrewshire, we have the WkUe and Black Cart, and the 
Grtjf. There are likewise several lochs in this locality tolerably 
stocked with trout, pike, perch, bream, eels, &c. The chief of these 
are Loch Goin, JBrotner ZocA, Black Lock, Long Loch, There 
are char in some of these still sheets of water. 



THE IfOBTH DIVISIOK. 

' We have now run over the chief rivers and lochs of the south 

division of Scotland, and we purpose commencing a like ramble 

'Over those of the north division. This, however, is no very easy 

' task, looking at the limited space we have to devote to the matter ; 

for the anglmg waters are here so numerous, and all so inter^ting, 

that an entire volume devoted to the subject could scarce suffice 

to do them anything like ample justice. 

To reach the main fishing waters in the heart of the country, at 
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well as those situated in remote Highland districts, we have both 
railway and steam-boat conveyances, very conveniently directed to 
most of the popnlar and fashionable places of resort for sporting 
tourists. EdinDurgh and Glasgow are both good loc^ties &om 
wMch to make a start into the "Land o' cakes." Commencing, 
however, with the great facilities which the Clyde navigation 
affords to the rod-fisher^ and the regular and direct transit which 
characterises all its ordmary movements, we can place the angler 
on the baoks of some of the charming mountain streams in a very 
short space of time. 

An angler placing himself in one of the Clyde steamers, may 
reach Dumb^on, or the banks of the river Lcven^ in an hour. 
This water runs out of Loch Lomond. This stream has been 
immortalized by SmoUet, who was bom and educated on its banks, 
in £01 ode which is justly considered one of the imest in our 
langnage. 

" On Leven's banks, while free to rove. 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Acadian plain. 
Pure stream ! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 
No tonents strain thy limpid source. 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course. 
That sweetly warbles o'er its bed 
With white, round, polished pebbles spread. 
While lightly poisedfthe scaly brood 
Li myriads -cleave thy crystal flood : 
The springing trout m speckled pride. 
The salmon, monarch of the tide. 
The ruthless pike, intent on war. 
The silver eeC and mottled par 
Devolvii^from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine. 
And edges flowered with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks so gaily green 
May numerous flocks and herds be seen. 
Attentive, then, to this informing lav, 
Read how he dictates as he points the way. 
Trust not at first a (juick adventurous pace. 
Six miles its top points gradual from the base. 
Up the high rise with panting haste I passed, 
And gained the long hui)orious steep at last." 

The Leven is about seven miles in extent, and there is generally 
▼ery fair fishing in it ; but it is not a spot to tarry long at. Loch 
Lomond, a celebratedf sheet of water, contains many fish, but to 
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angle in it requires a local knowledge of the water, which a 
atran^r has not. It has manv tributaries in which there is good 
trouting; namdy, the Fhnm, me Gudrick, l^e Douglas^ the Luu. 
die Finlass, the GleitfaUoch, and the Ineemgkm, The trout in i^l 
these feeders run verjr smalLthough they are very nnmerons. 

When the angler is at Dumbarton or its neighbourhood, we 
would advise him to peaietrate forthwith into the county of Argyle- 
shire, a district rich in the finest fishing waters, and bold and 
m^estic scenery. The town of Inverary is an excellent fishing 
station. lA)ch Fine is in the immediate neighbourhood, into which 
the rivers Airr and Shira fall. There is first-rate sport -to be had 
here. The Dmiglas Water runs into Loch Kne, and it is very 
prolific of fine trout. Dahnally is another fishing station, where a 
a rod-fisher may spend a week or two with ^reat pleasure. Lodk 
Awe is only a shoit distance from it. There is Port Sonnachan om 
its banks, another fashionable rendezvous for anglers. The river 
Awe is a first-rate water for fine trout and salmon. There is 
likewise the Orchpy a stream of high repute. About ten miles from 
Loch Awe, in a north-easterly direction^ Loeh EHve will be found. 
Both it and the river Etive are splendid localities for sport; and 
the scenery around the waters is the most sublime and impressive 
that can be imagined. Besides the Etive, the main loch has the 
following streams flowing into it: the Kinlas, ike Noe, tiie liter, 
and the greater and lesser Eiragam, These, though limited waters, 
are well stocked with small trout. 

From the higher waters of the Etive, Loch levem lies at about 
fifteen nules distant. Loch Crenan is likewise in this vicinity, and 
has the Crenan, the Brise, the Ure, the Dergan, and the Tendal, as 
its feeders. There is good rod-fishing in all these ieveral waters. 

But casting an eye to our supposed starting-point at Glasgow, 
there is a dailv steamer for a place called Oban m this count^, in 
the neighbourhood of which there is a great extent of fine fismng 
waters. Going direct to this town saves a deal of time and trouble, 
and places the anffler besides in the midst of first-rate sport. This 
district is called the Western Highlands. Near Oban is the Euchat 
and the Ovde, both springing out of separate lochs. Th^:e are ten 
or a dozen sheets of water withiu a few miles of Oban, in all of 
which there is good fishing fc^ trout, and as much bottom-fishing 
as aay man can desire. There is a laKe called DonoUp iBeg Loch, in 
which anglers often capture a peculiar kind of trout-— thick, shorty 
very red m the fiesh. and generally weighing about half a pound. 
These are occasionally caught in great quantities. Loch T^ell is 
about seven miles in circumference, and is connected with an arm 
of the sea by means of a small river caQed the Clugh. Salmon are 
often caught with the rod, of considerable weight. Li most of the 
lochs we nave named in this diistrict, the yellow trout, weighing 
from four to six pounds, are often captured. In what are called 
the Black Lakes, about three miles from Oban, large quantities of 
•ea-tEout are olten taken with the fly. . 
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There is a large jportlon of ArgylesMre lying to the north-west 
Kit Loch Liknfie and Loeh Oil, which goes mider the names of Morybn, 
SuNABT, Abdnamurchan, Andgoub, Knapdalb, and Cowal, in 
widdi there is a very extended range of fishing-waters, full of the 
finest tront, and having also a considerable portion of sahnon and 
salmon-trout. This section of the Highlands would employ a rod- 
fisher for two or three weeks, were he to ^y a visit to all the 
leading sheets of water comprehended withii its range. All kinds 
of lignt and showy flies are used in tiiis district. 

On the north of Loch Crenan lies the district of Appin, where the 
angler will find the streams called the Coinieh, the CoL the Duror^ 
the Laroch, and the Leven. These have all a consideraDle quantity 
of small trout, with a few salmon and salmon trout. Tke fishing 
of them, when the waters are in full trim, affords cood sport. 

There is another section of this county of Argyleshire, which is 
of a singular and scattered figure, that lies near to Glasgow. If 
the angler take a steamboat to Kihnun, he will fall in with the 
stream called the Ettehar, which has only a run of four or five miles 
out of Loch Ecky and the Hol^ Loeh, but which is very prolific of 
fine trout, and likewise, at particular seasons, grilse of^ delicious 
quality. lioch Eck contains the potmn, or trSsh-water herring. 
jMs sheet of water is also reputed to contain the aoldte—o. fish 
known nowhere else. It is about five inches in length, and is very 
remarkable for the succession of brilliant colours it displays before 
it dies. 

In that part of this Highland county which stretches away to 
the south, called Cantyre, capital fishmg-streams will be found. 
They arc out very limited in their range : the chief of them are 
Tonsdale, Caradah, Saddell, Orosa^. Suttadalc, Claonaig, and Skip- 
ness. All flies should be of a smaUisli size for these waters. Ihere 
are nun^rous small lochs in this neighbourhood which contain good 
trout, pike, roach, and other fish. 

Li the island of Bute, Loch Fad and Loch Atgog^ there is ^ood 
fishing for pike and peren. The Oreuan Loch has trout of consider- 
able size. Stdmon are taken out of Loch Gorsa, in the isle of 
Amm, and good trout out of Loch Tanna. 

H tne tourist prosecute his journey north into Inverness-shire, 
he will find himself amon^ a prolific series of waters, fitted for all 
kinds of angling. The mam nvers here are the Oich, the NaSy the 
Dundreggan, the Fovers, the Beaulp, and the Ckmnie, Many of 
these waters have of late years become fashionable places of resort 
for English anglers, where the romantic scenery and the abundance 
of fine fishing operate as powerful stnnulants to such yeaily migra- 
tions from the south. There are very good accommoaations in the 
nefehlxmrhood. 

Some of these rivers are of great length, and have maaj large 
tributaries, which are themselves important fishing localities. Tao 
Beaoly has three feeders— the Farrar, the Glast, and iheCkimUch, 
These are all connected, more or less, witii lakes^ in which th^^ 
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arc both trout and bottom fish of all kinds. One of tbese^ Loeh 
Brmach, has an abundance of char, and no less than seven distinct 
species of the trout. 

In the southern sections of Invemess-shire, there are many 
lochs and streams where the angler may fish for weeks, and never 
feel anrthing like lassitude or uneasiness. The principal of these 
inland lakes are Loch ^loich. Loch Arkosi, Lock Vhime, Loch Shiel, 
Loch Eplty Loch Dmehf Loch Houm^ &c. 

Penetrating into Koss-shire, we have again a great extent of 
waters before us, all admirably fitted for angling sp9rt of the most 
exciting kind. The riverCfe;wf» has a run of thirty miles. It springs 
out of a lake in one of the most wild and desolate-looking districts 
of this mountainous country. This stream is joined by the Meig. 
Loch Led^otcan, in this vicinity, abounds with large trout, which 
are commonlv caught bv trolling. The Conan flows through Loch 
LuicharL a sheet of water of six miles in extent, in which there is 
capital nshing sport. The river Orrin enters the Conan three 
miles from Goutin. Here, likewise, there is good trouting. 

In the western division of the county there are fine sheets of 
water, well stocked with trout, pike, and a fair portion of sahnon. 
The chief of these are Loch Lina, Loch Carron, into which the river 
•Carron runs. Loch Tanif^ Loch Maree, and Loch Broom, There are 
good accommodations m the neighbourhood. 

Still pressing northward, the county of Sutherland presents an 
imposing piscatory ramble, elf nearly seventy miles in length by 
fiiiy in extreme breadth. Here, an angler mav spend an entire 
fishing season most delightfully. All kinds of fish are to be had: 
, and the sublime scenery in the vicinity of many of the lakes ana 
rivers has such an effect upon the mind of the tourist, that it leaves 
an impression which lasts to the end of his days. 

The Oikel has a run of thirty miles, and is an excellent nver for 
trouting, more especiallv in its higher streams. This river springs 
-out of a wildemess that seems like chaos itself. There is a good 
turnpike load by its side for full twenty miles ; and in this ^a^ <^ 
Scotland this is by no means a very common sight. In the vicinity 
of Ben More, the Casley falls into the Oikel, and augments its 
size considerably. 

In the locality we are now treating of, there is a group of loclis 
amounting to upwards of two hundred, varying in extent from one 
to fourteen miles each. These are aU comprehended within a 
comparatively small distance, say, perhaps, of foHy miles in cir- 
cumierence. It is an exceedingly de%htrui ramble to worm one's 
way throughout this mighty maze of still sheets of water, and to 
dip a line in here and another there, in such seduded and 
picturesque lakes. This is a favourite trolling district for .many 
of the noted Scottish anglers ; and very la^e sized trout are 
captured, weighing sometimes fourteen or fifteen pounds. 

The river Canon, which enters the Damock Firth at Bonar 
Bridge, is a good angling spot. There are good fishing, lochs in 
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the neigrhbonrhoocl, and there is likewise a good and comfortable 
inn for lodging and refreshments— matters of some vital import- 
anee in this wild and rugged country. 

The river Shine, which flows out of Loch Shine, and has only a 
run of about seven miles as a mere river, is a place very much 
frequented by angling tourists. It contains trout of a large size, 
salmon, the salmo Jerox, and char. There are two falls in the 
liver ; and it is below these that the an^^hng is the most fruitful of 
^rt. The loch is twenty-four miles m extent, and is connected 
with a considerable number of other smaller sheets of water, all 
of which are worthy of the-notice.of the tourist. A boat is requi- 
site to fish them properly. 

The river Helmdale is twenty miles in extent, and is connected 
with several sheets of still water. It is full of large trout and 
splendid x)ike. Some of these lochs have an abun&nce of fine 
char. This is an excellent spot for rod-fishing. 

A few miles to the north we fall in with the hiffher rivulets of 
the Ealiadale, which empties its waters into the North Sea. It 
has a run of twenty miles. There are several fishinglochs in the 
vicinity. The river Strathy runs parallel with the Halladale for 
^me distance. It is also a very prolific stream. It contains 
a;dmon grilse, and very large tront. 

In keying by the sea-coast, we meet with the Naver, which 
arises out of a loch of the same name of about seven miles in 
extent. Here are likewise salmon, grHse, and tront in abundance. 
This river has the Mallart, the Skehnck Bum, and the Langdale 
Bum, for its feeders. 

There flows at no great distance the river Borgie, which springs 
out of Loch Oraigie and Loch LooghaL The fishing is here first-rate 
for salmon, grilse, and fine yellow trout. The Ainloch, the Hojoe, 
and the Strathmore streams are all good fishable waters, both for 
salmon and tiout ; and on the western side of the countrv, along 
its entire range of coast, there is a continued chain of lakes in 
which all kinds of rich and valuable fish are to be found. To 
enumerate them would fill several pages. . My-fishing and bottom- 
fishing can be had in aU of them ; and those who are fond of 
the minnow, will find this a splendid district for their peculiar 
branch of sport. 

The county of Caithness is comparatively fiat, and not so fruitful 
of the wild and the sublune as uie regions we have just passed 
through. We have the rivers Langwett and Berridale; the first 
about 3|ht, and the latter about fifteen miles in extent. The 
river Wtek has a good repute amon^ trout fishers. It flows 
through Loch Scharmlet, which contams both lar^e trout and 
pike. But the chief stream in this neighbourhood is the Thurso, 
which falls into the ocean at the town oi the same name. , In its 
higher waters there is beautiful trout and salmon fishing with the 
lod. The Jbn# is also a good stream. 

Turning our faces now towards the south, we shall meet with a 
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number of first-rate streams in the several oounties lym^ betweoi 
this extreme point of the kingdom and the cities of Edinborgli and 
Glas^w. Should the anglmg trayeller, when he comes to the 
vicimty of the Murray Rrth, take the whole route of the Cale- 
donian Canal as a fisning excursion, he will meet with many 
interesting waters, where fine trout and salmon fishing can be 
obtained. He will likewise have an opportunityof ascenomg some 
of the high mountains in tiiis locality, such as Ben Nevis, and the 
mountain of Mealfourvonie. " The view from the summit of this 
last lofty hill,'* we are told, "is of vast extent, and highly impres- 
sive. We stand in the midst of an amphitheatre of mountains, 
old as the creation, and command a view of the Caledonian Valley, 
or Great Glen of AUhu. The whole course of the canal, with its 
chain of lakes^Lbch Ness, Loch Odch, and Loch Lochy, are all 
placed at our feet, extending in a direct and silvery line of sixty 
miles. Six lakes, and numerous tarns and pods, he in front ; and 
in the ^rge, through which the river Foyer rushes, the top of the 
fall is visible like a white streamer." 

The rivers and lodis of Cromarty, Elginshire, and Banffi^iire, are 
in considerable repute among south country anders. The JriMd- 
horn has a range of sixty miles, and affords the rod-fisher an 
exquisite ramble. It passes Torres about two miles to the west. 
The water spring out of high and mountainous grounds in Inver- 
ness-shire. It IS a wild said turbulently running, stream. GHie 
yeUow trout are here found in great abimdance. It has many 
considerable feeders, which are themselves connected with lakes 
full of trout, pike, perch, and all kinds of bottom fish. Sahnon 
fishing with the rod has. of late years, been prosecuted with great 
success on this splendid river. The slream called the NaUn is in 
the same locaUty, and has a range of very fair anghng waters in its 
course. It falls, like the findhom, into the Moray lirth. 
' The Spejf is one of the duef rivers of Ssotiand; it rises firom 
Loch 8mv, in Invemesidiire. Loch Akie, Morlich, EoikieimirekiUy 
FittentUh, and Garten, all containing large trout and pike, are in. 
the immediate vicinity of the higher streams of this noble river. 
Its banks are, in many locahties, extremely grand and imposing. 
It has several feeders, as the Dimain, the J^iadick, and the Aven. 
All these are fine touting waters ; and some fine sahnon-fishing 
can be, at suitable seasons, i>lentifullv enjoyed. There oaimot be 
a more interestmg ramble with a rod thwi along the entire banks 
aud tributanr waters of the Spey. There are various convenient 
spots for lodgings and refreshments; and the masters of these 
establishments are very ready to give l^e stranger any inlonnatkm 
he may require. 

The LosHe is an agreeable river to throw a line on : it runs 
through Lock Trevie, and has a connection with several other sheets 
of water. The length of the river is abcmt twenty-five mUes. 

In entering Aberdeenshire, we have a ready access to a batch 
of splendid s&eama. ¥ifm the town <^ Aberdeen, celebrated for 
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its ancient and learned tmiversitjr, we have two considerable rivers, 
the Dee and the Bon, The first nas a range of one hundred miles^ 
and flows through tracts of wild and beautiful mountain scenery, 
calculated to rivet its remembrance on the memory for a lifetime. 
Before the river arrives at Balliter, it receives the waters of the 
Glume, Qaim, Muick, and Geldie, all abounding with swarms of 
smallish trout ; and on some of whose banks we have rural scenes 
of surpassing beauty. The Dee fishing, on the whole, is^ excellent ; 
and Castleton, Balliter, Abojrne, and Jtokardine (yNeil, are con- 
venient stations for reaching its oest angling localities. 

The Don enters tiie German Ocean at the town of Old Aberdeen. 
It has a hi^er reputation among fly-fishers than even the Dee. It 
is sixty miles in length, and it has several tributaries of note, 
among which are the Bucket and Esset, The Urr joins the main 
river also at the neat village of Inverury. Trout are frequently 
taken here, of five and six pounds weight. Trolling is very success- 
fiilly practised in the Urr. The Kellackj Calpie^ Skevoek, and Oady, 
are small streams, whkh are sometimes visited by travelling 
anglers. The trout in them are dwarfish. It has been surmised, 
by anglers who have frequented the Don and its waters for some 
years, that it has recentfy fallen off a good deal from its former 
prolific supply of salmon and trout. We think there is no good 

Sound for tms opinion. The best stations on the river are Alford, 
verury, and IQntore. 

Pressmg southward into the counties of Kincardine, Forfar, and 
Perthshire, we meet with many noble fishing waters. 

One of tne most enticing fishing localities in this direction is the 
river Tav, and its dependent waters. These embrace an extensive 
range of angKn^ streams, both for the salmon and trout. To visit 
all these places would take a considerable time; but those who 
can afford that time need be under no apprehension of lacking anv 
reasonable amount of sport. This river rises out of the high 
grounds of Lame. Soon irffcer it leaves its parent springs, it 
receives the waters of many small bums and rivulets, and then 
enters into Lock Dochart, it falls into another sheet of water, 
called Loch Tay; and issuing from it at Kenmore^ the Tay is 
joined by another stream, called the I^on, They jomtly proceed 
to Athol, receiving other two feeders, the Logteraii and the Tummel 
The main river then flows on to Perth, and enters the German 
Ocean at Dundee. There is splendid salmon and trout fishing in 
aU these waters. 

The Garry springs from Loch Garry, and is about thirty miles in 
length. The Erochkie,ih!d Bruar, and the TiU, axe its chief feeders. 
There is capital trouting in all tnese places. 

Near Dunkeld, there -are a number of lakes which abound with 
trout, pike, perch, &c. The principal of these are Loch Ard. Loch 
CraMush, Loch of the Lotos, Butterstone Loch, Loch Rotnet, Loch 
Jismie, Loch Cluny, and LocA Brumellie. 

The river Isla is a good stream : it falls into the Tay. It has 
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tlie Dean, the EriM, and the Susan for tributaries. The Eam is 
a considerable fishing river, and in high repute by tourists from 
the south : it falls into the Tay a short distance below Perth. The 
Teith and the Allan are fair trouting waters. The first passes 
through several lakes, and flows b^ Callendar. The Keltte is a 
small stream, but is well stocked with fish. Besides these, there 
are the Bracklin Burn, Stanack Burn, Loch Waision, and Loch Mag- 
haig. in aU of which the angler will find sport. There is abundance 
of onar in several of these waters. 

The rivers of Fifeshire. readily approached by way of Edinburgh, 
are worthy of notice. The rivers here are the Fden, the Leven, and 
the Orr; but the angling is not of a first-rate character in this 
district, therefore we do not dwell upon it. 

The liorth and South Esk are clear and sparkling waters, and 
contain a fair portion of trout, and a considerable sj>rinkling of 
sahnon and salmon trout. There is some very interesting scenery 
on the higher streams of these two rivers. They have several 
feeders, which abound in small trout. 

The waters 9f the Forth, in Stirlinsrshire, open out a rich field of 
sport for a limited piscatory tour. This is a very pleasant district 
to make a ramble in with the rod. It is easily approached from 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER m. 

IRELAND. 

" Islets 80 fresliljf fair, 

That never hath bird come nigh them. 
But from his coarse through air 

Ha -.h been won downward by them. 
Types, sweet maid, of thee, 

Whose look, whose blush inviting. 
Never did Love yet see 

From heaven without alighting. 



•• Lakes, whore the pearl lies hid. 

And caves where the diamond's slcepins^ 
Bright as the gems that lid 

Of thine lets fall in weeping. 
Caves where Ocean comes 

To 'scape the wild wind's rancour; 
And harbours, worthier homes. 

Where Freedom's sails could anchor."— >Mooeb. 

When the angler crosses the Irish Channel, and sets his foot on 
the Green Isle, he will soon perceive that its general aspect ia 
entirely different from that of Scotland. Ireland is comparatively 
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a level country ; its chaiii of mountains being of no great length, 
ftnd the elevanon of them slight. 

Nnmerous lakes, rivers, streams, bays, havens, harbours, and 
creeks, diversify the landscape, and produce a pleasing effect upon 
the mind of the traveller. 

. Ireland stands next to Scotland in an^ii^ resources ; but, in the 
estimation of many sportsmen, the Emerald Isle is equal to the 
latter. My own opmion is, that Ireland is greatly inferior to 
Scotland as an anglmg country, but that the Irish trout are vastly 
superior in auahty to those of Scotland. There is a peculiar rich* 
ness about all trout in Ireland; whereas in the nortn of Britain, 
the fish are, speaking with many exceptions, white and poor. Ana 
this difference is easily accounted for. The Scotch rivers have a 
great deal of the impetuous mountain torrent about them, flow 
over great tracts of country of an open and rocky character, and 
therefore the food for trout is but scantily provided. On the other 
hand, the rivers in Ireland are less rapid, and flow through a com- 
paranvely level country, which yields a more regular and certain 
simply of those things on wldch trout generally feed. 

Like Scotland, the angler feds the same pleasure in traversing 
Ireland with his rod, from the absence of all kinds of restraint. 
The country as a whole is thrown open to every sportsman ; and 
this makes aU movements pleasant and agreeable. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, which are divided again 
into counties. In our description of the rivers, we shall take eadi 
province, and give a general outline of all the most approved 
fishing waters which it contains. These provinces are Ulster, Con- 
naught, Leinster, and Munster. 

• PEOVINCE OP ULSTEE. 

This province has some most excellent trout and salmon rivers 
and lakes% It is the northern province of the island. The best 
route for an angler to go to it is by way of Belfast, which lies on 
the coast, nearly in the centre of the province, when you are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of excellent fisning water. The 
eastern coast of the province is very scantily supplied with rivers ; 
for there are none worthy of an anghng tourist s attention, from 
Callingf(n:d Bav to the mouth of the river Bann ; a distance of 
more than one nundred and fifty miles, and embracing all the range 
of sea known by the name of the North Channel. There are 
certainly little rivulets in the course, but no river bringing down 
the waters from the interior of the country. In most of these 
rivulets, trout wUl be found, and even a few sahnon. 

This district embraces the two counties of Down and Antrim. 
The rivers in the county of Down are the Bann, Lagan^ and Kewry; 
and those of Antrim are Bann, Lagan, and Buih, In the Lagan 
and Bush, good trout are taken, and salmon in spring and autumn : 
but not in such quantities as to induce an angler to go much out of 
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his loute to visit these streams. Trol^ is oitm SQoeesB&iHy 
employed in these Irish streams. With the exertion of tiie 
Upper Bann, all tiie rivers of Down discharge their waters into 
the Irish ChaimeL The navigaUe nyer Lagan, which thronglioat 
near half its course, has a direction nearly paSrallel to the Bann, 
toms eastward at Magheralin; four miles north-east of which it 
becomes the county boundary, and passing bv lisbome, falls into 
the Bay of Belfast, after a course of about thirty nules. The 
BoUynahinch or Anoadoy river brings down the waters of several 
smaU lakes south-c^ ci Hillsborough, and widens into the 
Guvile river, which is navigable for vessels^ of 200 tons, a mile 
bebw Downpatridc, where it forms an extensive arm of Straufff (»d 
LodL The Guvile is covered' with numerous islands, ana its 
windings present much beautifol scenery. The Newry river rises 
near KathMand, and flowing westward by the northern declivities 
of the Moume ran^, turns south a little above Newry, and after a 
short course falls mto the head d Garluigford Loch. Numerous 
streaiDQs descend from the diskiet of Moume immediately to the 
sea^ and there is no part of the county deficient in a good supply of 
nmning water. 

The following rivers M into Lotiffk Neofj^^ in Antrim, tbe iZ«9t/, 
the Braid, the Onmbia. the Olenevn^ the Cwvy, and the Oletuhesh, 
all of whicn are fall of nne trout. 

In the county of Axm««h, the following are good angling 
streams, the Calkm, the dmhiny liie OfuMer. the Flewry. tte 
Icmo, liie NewUm Eamiltony the Tdwater, the Tm, mi the 

Lough Neiah is not more than twenty miles from the town of 
Belfast ; ana! here fine lake fishing may be enjoyed. There are 
trout and sahnon in this lake; and very large pike, though by no 
means numerous. When»the waters are in gooa <9i:aer, and curl is 
favourable, tiie fly ia very successfoUy enjoyed on Lough Neagh ; 
but the largest trouts are commonly captmred by trolling. 

The Bann is a good trout and salmon river, it enters the sea at 
Coleraine. The higher the an^er ascends the river the fly-fishing 
improves. It is no uncommon feat for an angler to take ten or 
twelve good sized salmon, and a creel fall of fine trout in a di^; 
nay, it sometimes happens in a few hours. Good large files mav be 
used in the lower parts of the Bann, but as the water diminishes, 
smaller must be adopted. Trolling in this river is often successfoL 
Large trout are taken after a fresh in summer by this plan. The 
angler will find a good supply of flies of all kinds, at Colbaine, and 
in almost everv village on the banks of this river. 

The Bollinaerry, which flows from the west, and fell into Louffh 
Neagh, is a good angling river. Large trout are frequently caught 
in it ; and they are of a very rich flavour. The best station on iX, 
is about three miles below its source. It here becomes a beautifiL 
fly stream. 

The river Fof/le, which divides the counties (^ Londonderry and 
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Donegal, and forms Lough Foyle, before its entrance into the 
ocean, is a good anglin? river in its liigher departments. Some of 
its feeders come out of the moontains and boggy districts of the 
county of Monoghan, and are fnll of tront, bnt not of any great 
size. 

The districts of the Foyle best adapted for the fly, and for the 
capture of large fish, are those which He between Omagh, in the 
comity of Tyrone and Strabane. which is situated on the riyer 
Moume, before it enters the Foyle. in all this range of water the 
river is beautifully adapted for angling ; and when it is in fair 
order, and the fish in the humour, a good sized creel is soon filled. 
Good Iwge flies may be emploved with advantage in the latter end 
of March until the middle of May. Lareer trout are invariably 
caught with these during this season, than with smaller ones. 
The river Moume is also worth throwing a line into. 

The river Finn, which is the chief feeder of the Foyle on this 
side, issues from a lake four hundred and thirty-six feet above the 
level of the sea, situated in the centre of the mountain chain 
extraiding south from Erigal, and after a course of about thirty 
miles eastward, joins the Foyle at Idflbrd Bridge, eight miles 
below Castlefinn^ where it is navigable for boats of fourteen tons. 
Other feeders ot the Foyle, out (rf Donegal, are the Derg, which 
conies from Loch Derg, in the south-east extremity of the county 
pf Donegal, and joins the main stream in Tyrone; ihid Beele, 
which hsk a course nearly parallel to the Finn, and descends 
upwards of 800 feet in its course from Loch Deele to the Foyle, 
which it joins a mile below Lifford; and the Smlly Bum, or 
. Brook, whidi passes by Ea^boe, and is navigable for a few miles 
above its junction. £oeh J)era is about two miles and a half 
wide each way, and surrounded on all sides by steep and barren 
mountains ; it is four hundred and sixty-seven leet above the level 
of the sea, and its greatest depth is seventy-five feet. This lake is 
subject to violent gusts of wmd. It abounds in excellent trout. 
The Smlly river, although it has a course of little more than 
fifteen miles, brings down a good quantity of water through Litter- 
benny to. Loch SwiUy. The Seannan river, which likewise flows 
into Loch Swilly by Rathmelton, is a considerable stream, as is 
also the Lack^h, which discharges the waters of the lakes of 
Qartan, Loch Veah, Loch Salt, and Glen Loch, and into Sheep 
Haven. The watera of Loch SaU, which is, perhaps, the deepest 
pool in Ireland, descends 781 feet in a course of little more than 
tiiree miles to Glen Loch. 

There are a considerable number of small rivers and rivulets 
wliich flow into the Atlantic on the western side of Donegal, 
which abound plentifully with good salmon and trout. If the 
angling tourist keep by the coast, he will meet with all these 
waters in regular succession. In the Guibera, and the Oenea, 
good sport is sure to be found in the months of April and May. 

The river JEme is a splendid sidmon and trout stream. It issues 
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from a small lake on the north side of the connty of Longford, 
runs through the county of Fermanagh, and falls into the ocean at 
Donegal £ay. Many British anglers have considered the Erne at 
Bally Shannon to be one of the yery best salmon riyers in the 
kingdom. A distinguished Idverpool angler cau^hl^ in 183f^ 
twenty large salmon in four hours and a half in tius nyer. This 
was a suipriskig feat. The gentleman does not wish me. through 
delicapy, u> make his name publicly known, but I haye the means 
of substantiating the fact beyond all question. There is a great 
variety of flies used on the JBme, some large and gaudy, othea 
small and dulL The fish here do not seem to be yery particular. 
In the higher parts of the river, in the county of GayiuL» the l3X)ut- 
iishing is almost equal to the Tweed— and this is saymg a great 
deaL There is no district in Ireland where a sportsman can spend 
a week or two more pleasantly and successfully than on the 
streams of the Erne. 

On the banks of this river, where there are some fine woods, 
the scenery is exceedingly rich and interesting. We find at every 
step a constant succession of small trees and shrubs which shelt^ 
themselves beneath the larger sons of the forest, whose majestic 
figures are beautifully and tastefully ornament^ with climbers 
running from tree to tree, and linked together, we would fancy, 
by the hand of an amateur botanist. .When the foliage is fully 
developed in the month of June, the scene brings to your imagiua- 
tion some of the fictions of the " Arabian Nights/' or some land of 
fairy establishment. Nothing can surpass the luxuriance of the 
view. We feel as if we could linger amidst these delicious shades 
for months together, gazine on the interesting combinations of 
light and shade. When we think of this place, the lines of MUton'a 
description of the Garden of Eden rush into our mind : — 

" Over head up crew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir. and branching pahoy 
A silvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of statehest view." 

The rivers Woodward and Crohan. in the county of Cayan, aro 
good trout streams, and will afford to the travelling tourist a few 
days' good sport. The pahner and hackle files wiU be found in 
these streams, taking ones in the summer months of June and 
July. Both these waters yidd a plentiful supply of fine trout 
after heavy rains in the height of the season. 



THE PROVINCB OP C0NNAU6HT 

Contains the counties of Galway, Lcitrim, Mayo^ Eoscommon, 
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(tnd Sligo* and is a good angling district both for salmon and 
trout. 

The Shannon, which is the largest river in Ireland, rises out of 
Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, and divides this province 
from that oi Leinster. It is. in the opinion of many experienced 
anglers, one of the most prolific salmon and trout streams in the 
^British dominions. 

The best stations for both salmon and trout fly-fishing, lie in 
that section of the river which bounds the province of Connaught. 
Here many parts can only be fished with boats ; but still there are 
extensive districts of the river where an angler can do very well 
without them. Surprising feats are sometimes accomplished in 
the killing of salmon with flv in the Shannon. A gentleman in 
Bath, in 1842, caught one fisn weighing forty-five pounds and a 
half, with rather simJI trout tackle. He took nearly five hours to 
exhaust him, and then was captured with some difficulty. All 
kinds of flies are used in these waters ; and it is wonderful to see 
some of the country people kill large fish with the most clumsy 
imitations of the natural fly, and, apparently, with the most 
inefficient tackle. 

All the small streams and rivulets which run out of this province 
into the Shannon, are full of trout. In fact, many of these places 
are equal to the main river. 

The river Mop rises in the hilly and swampy districts of the 
province of Connaught. It abounds with salmon and trout, and 
IS much frequented by anglers. The best localities are those 
which approach nearest to its source. Here the trout are very 
abundant. 

The Sligo is a good trout stream. Very fine sport is obtained 
here after a summer's fresh. Trolling is sometimes practised with 
great success on these occasions. 

There are a great number of small rivers and streams m the 
western parts of this province which afford excellent angling. 
The coast here is so indented with bays and creeks, that every 
rivulet abounds with fish, which bein^ often withm salt-water 
mark, are particularly rich and delicate m flavour. 

The Owenmore, and the Emve, are among the most prolific of 
these waters. The scenery is also, in many parts, exceedingly 
interesting:, and cannot fail to call forth the unqualined praise of 
every tourist who has a keen reHsh for the beauties of nature. 



THE PBOVINCB OP LEINSTEB. 

Is furnished with many rivers, containing good salmon and trout 
fishing. The best route for this province is to go direct to Dublhi; 
this brings the angler nearly in the centre of the province. 

The Tify, which flows mto Dublin Bay, is a rapid running 
river, ana in many of its localities abounds with fine trout. It 

H 
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takes its rise in the mountainous parts of the coonty of Widdow, 
^ows into Kildare, and then passes through the county of Duhhn 
iiito the Irish Sea. The best angling district for fly, is that seetion 
oT the river which flows tiirough fildare. There are many acU- 
rable streams in the locality, auod the flsh are really of a superior 
lidmess and flayomr. 

The river Bopfie rises in the north part of the county of Eildare, 
erosses Meath. and falls into the Lish Channel at the town ot 
Drogheda. This is good water for both salmon and trout, and, 
some of the latter have been taken of great wttffht, both with the * 
fly and minnow. The more elevated parts of the stream are the 
best for the rod. The streams are limpid and sparkling, and axe 
finely adapted for single handed fly-fisning. The Blackwaier is a 
eonsiderable tributary to the Boyne, and is also a good stream. It 
has a run of full forty miles from its source in Cavan. The Boyne 
has manv other small feeders also, which abou^id in trout, and 
some of them with salmon. 

The rivers Zo«/^ and 2^, which lie north of the Boyne, in the 
eountv of Louth, are both good Ashing streams. Salmon may here 
be taken in sprmg and autumn, and in the higher parts of tiie 
streams, will be found many districts of flue limpid and ripplin? 
waters. After a summer fresh, the Louth and the Dee will yield 
good success, both for fly and minnow. 

Most all the small rivers and lakes in the county of Wickbw, 
■re well supplied with trout; and the fishing in them is generally 
very good. Many spots, situated on rivers in this part of Irdant^ 
are exceedingly romantic ; sudi as GHenaloch, the DeviTs Glen, 
and the wild glen of Dargle. 

The rivers Slane^i ana Barrow are both good fishing streams. 
Salmon and trout aoound in these rivers : bat the hi^er parts of 
the streams are the best fitted for the fly. In the mwre mountainoiis 
districts through which they run- are most delightful landscapes. 

The Barrow is a tributary to the Slaney, whidi faUs into the sea 
at Wexford Harbour. 

The river Nore takes its rise from the elevated lands in Queen's 
Ck>unty, and has a run of more than sixty miles, before it faUs into 
the sea. Salmon and trout are to be found in it. at all seasons of 
the year, and in considerable abundance. I have known the 
minnow successful in killing- large .fish in the Nore after a good 
fresh in summer. The best fly-fishing stations are those above the 
town of Kilkenny. The scenery is on many parts of the river, 
romantic and beautiful. Some anglers employ very lar^e flies on 
the Nore, particularly in the spring of the year. But nuddle sized 
ones are equally as good. 

Many of the rivers and small streams which flow throng the 
western parts of the province of Leinster, sore tributaries to the 
Shannon, whi(^ we shall notice afterwards All these depend^ 
waters are fuU of trout and sahnon. The angler can experience no 
disappointment in visiting these waters; for if the weather be evoi 
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tofen^ly ime. miooess is aLaM»t oeri»in. Many of the small riyulets 
trout 01 surprising richness of flarour. They cut as red as 



All flies with gray drak^ starling or woo^sodc wings, are eood 
for these wat^n ; and the hackle and palmers are quite standards 
especially in summer^ 



THE PEOYINCH OP MUNSTBR. 



This province stands pre-eminent for its angling resources. A 
considerable portion of the waters of the Shannon, flow through it 
to the ocean. These bear away the palm oyer all the other parts 
of the proTinoe, for the prodigious quantities of sahnon found in 
them. 

The best localit;^ for an^iu^ for sahnon, on the Shannon, is above 
the city of lamenck. But it is requisite to have a boat, to com- 
mand the waters. 

The Bkckwater is a fine salmon stream. lismore is a good 
angling station. Trout are also verv abundant ; but the further up 
the river the more numerous they become, and the better are the 
streams for the fly. Any ^ortsman who knows how to handle a 
rod, may kill his ten or twelve dozen of trout in a few hours in the 
Blackwater. This river falls into the sea at Youghal. 

The river Suir contains many sahnon and trout, and is much 
frequented by Irish and English anglers. It is said that this river 
coni;ains some of the finest and richest salmon stations in Ireland. 
The river is not, however, very digible for auffling. The navi- 
gable traffic upon it. makes the fish difficult to hooK. The trout 
are excellent as well as the salmon; and immediately after a 
summer flood, a good day's sport may be anticijpated. The small 
stream called the Anna, which empties itself mto the Suir, two 
miles below Clonmel, is a good angling locality. The trout are 
here smaller than in the Suir. The Anna has pike, for which its 
bax)ad, deep, and slu^gbh waters are very favourable. Trout have 
been caught, it is sauC of seven pounds weight ; but such captures 
are rare. 

In the higher departments of the Shan ion, there are some most 
delightful scenes, which it is impossible without the aid of painting 
or poetry to bring before the mmd's ey3. Imagine yourself seated 
on the top of an elevated promontory, and see the mass of waters 
striking against the foot of an islaiid which they encircle, and 
where fine trees and the greenest verdure deck their edges 
with the loveliest hues, in which all the magic play of light and 
riiade are reflected on their brilliant surfaces. Here they rush 
down a rapid descent, and hreak against the scattered rocks which 
obstruct their passage, and dash and send up their spray, in a 
thousand forms. Now you see them fall into a transverse basin, 
something like the shape of a cradle, and are urged forwjurd by the 
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force of gravitation against the sides of a precipice, which seems to 
stop them a moment only to increase the rapidity of their current. 
The rocks against which the volumes of water strike, throw them 
back in white foam and glittermg spray ; and then you see them 
plunge into deep cavities, and msn forth again in tumultuous 
waves, breakii^ agamst masses of stone, and, nerchance, forming 
a little island, in the midst of which a few dwarfish trees or shrubs 
spread out their shaded branches. 

The little wooded islands in the waters of the Shamion, are dis- 
posed in beautiful order by the hand of nature, and give a per- 
petual variety to the prospects. When the river is smooth aad 
calm, and reflecting the dazzling rays of a bright sun like glass, 
the scenes are often most deliehtful; When the smiling hills are 
taken into view, and contrasted with those fine green pastures so 
often studded with clusters of thick and massy trees. We meet 
with such picturesque views every few miles, in some localities of 
these fine waters ; and the effect they have upon the mind, is 
cheering and interesting in the highest degree. 

Should the angler visit the city of Cork, he must take a ramble 
on the banks of the Lee, which is an admirable trout and sahnon 
stream. All its tributaries are also foil of fish. On wandering 
on the sides of the Lee, we cannot help thinking of the lines of 
Spencer : — 

"Here also was the wide embayed Maire, 
The pleasant Bander, crowned with many a wood'; 
The spreading Lee, that, like an island fair, 
Encloseth Cork with his divided flood." 

The Bandon rises in the hilly parts of the country, and falls into 
the ocean at Kinsale Harbour. There are many anglers who visit 
this river every year, and find abundant sport both m salmon and 
trout fishing. 

The whole of the western division of Munster, from the Bay of 
Galway to Cape Clear, is intersected with numerous small rivers 
and lakes, which are plentifully stocked with sahnon and trout. 
At every lour or five miles the traveller finds himself on the banks 
of some fresh lake or river, where he has nothing else to do but to 
throw in his Hne and take nis fish. 

Then there are in this province the Lakes of Killarney, which 
have long been oelebrated for their angling capabilities. These 
are commonly divided into tliree psarts ; the lower, the ihiddle, and 
upper lake. The lower lake is six miles long, and three broad* 
On the side of one of the mountains is O'Sulliven's Cascade, 
which falls above seventy feet; and opposite to this the island 
of Linisfallen, which contains about eighteen Lish acres. On 
passing into the upper lake, the tourist will meet with the Eagle's 
Nest, a steep rock, which produces the most surprising echoes. 
The upper l^e is about four miles long, and two broaid. Here 
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numeroxis beautiful cascades meet the eye. and present a great 
variety of the most picturesque views. The middle lake is the 
smallest, and is greatly indented with bogs and creeks, surrounded 
with dark groves of trees. 

There is splendid trout-fishing in these waters. Sahnon are not 
so very numerous. Trout have been caught here of great size ; 
and the quahty is very superior to fish caught in many other waters 
in Ireland. 

The kind of flies requisite for these lakes, depends greatly on 
the state of the weather. K the day be duU and the wind high, 
large gaudy ones will often succeed best; whereas the very 
reverse must be the case when the day is clear and Kttle vrind. A 
skilful angler can seldom make any serious mistake in thii 
matter. 

The upper lake of Killarney is encircled with mountains of vast 
lieight, and ornamented vjrith wood; and from the bright surface of 
the waters emerge huge rocks, crowned with the arbutus, whose 
dark leaves form a beautiful contrast to its scarlet fruit. The 
islands of the lake are of fantastic shapes, a circumstance 
which has induced the country people to fancy resemblances 
between them and certain objects, as a man-of-war, the church, &c. 
The craggy summits of these islands ^ve an air of sublimity to 
the scene which it is impossible to describe. Shrubs and plants, in 
immense variety, line the bold and lofty shore, and suggest to the 
mind the beautirnl lines of the poet of nature :— 

"Here spring the living herbs profusely wHd, 
O'er m the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes ; 
Whether he steals along the lonely dale 
In silent search, or climb the mountain rock, 
rired by the nodding verdure of the brow. 
With such a liberal hand hath nature flung 
Their seeds abroad, blown them about in winds 
Innumerous, mixed them in the nursing mould." 

In travelling in the neighbourhood of the Lakes of Killarney, 
the most sublime views open out to the angling tourist among the 
mountains. Every league changes the landscape, and new and 
interesting obiects pass in constant succession before the en- 
chanted eye. Now we are directed to sublime heights and craggy 
eminences, the haunts of the easle and other birds of, prey, and 
then again look down on the glossy and tremulous waves, which 
reflect the aspiring and umbrageous trees, which clothe the griddy 
summits. Sounds are here repeated and retained with surprising 
and bewitching effect. They float along the agitated an: with 
angelic harmony, and issue from the deep grottos and recesses of 
mountains like so many celestial voices. 

The island of Innisfallen is full of interest and beautj» The 
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prospects from it are exceedingly grand. The opposite shores of 
Ulenaa rise into magnificent mountains, and clothed, mid-way with 
thick forests. To the west we recognize the lofty Tomish, and 
around the numerous islands, some crowned with arbutus, others 
resembling rocks, pillars, ana arches. The sublime and pictureasque 
effect of 0*SallTven*s Cascade, amply verify the imageiy of 
Thompson. 

" Smooth to the shehing brink the copious flood 
Runs faff and placid ; where collected ail. 
In one impjetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country Touud. 
At first an azmre sheet, it issues broad. 
Then "whitening bv degrees as prone it falls ; 
And from the land-resounding rocks below 
Dashed in a doud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Ne'er can the tortured wave here find repose ; 
IBut raging still among the shaggy rocks. 
Now flashes o'er the scattered rragments, now 
Aslant the hollowed channel rapid darts ; 
And falling fast from gradual slope to slope, 
With wild infracted course and lessened roar. 
It gains a safer bed." 

" On the whole," says Mr. Youn^ " KQlamey, among the lakes 
that I have seen, can scarcely be isaid to have a rival The extent 
of water in Loch Erne is much greater, the islands are more 
numerous, and some scenes near Castle Caldwell of ffreater 
magnificence. The rocks of Keswick are more sublime, ana other 
lakes may have circumstances in which they are superior; but 
when we consider the prodigious woods of Killamey, the immen- 
sity of the mountains, the uncommon beauty of the promontory of 
Mucrus and the isle of Innisfallen, the diaracter of the islsoids 
in general, the single circumstance of the arbutus, which grows 
here with unequalled luxuriance, and the remarkable echoes, it 
will appear, on the whole, to be in reality superior to ail com- 
parison." 

A little below the bridge of Ballyshannon, is a beautifal and 
picturesQue cascade : it is over a mass cf rocks, and is twelve feet 
nigh at low water. This is considered one of the chief sabnon- 
leajps in Ireland. The eftect is much heightened when the wtcten 
are flooded. The number of salmon taken at this f aQ is so ffreal^ 
that the fishery lets for above 1,000?. penannam^ there is ateo an 
eel fishery at the same place, wmch is rented id; 400?. a year. 

fjot^h Erne is, in many resects, a very interesting lake, situated 
in the county of Fermanagh, through which it runs firom one end 
to the other. The limits are considered to extend about forty 
Enghsh miles, from Beleck on the north-west to Betherbet on the 
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soutli-east. It offers, far above any other hto in freknd, inland 
navigation to a great extent, though occasionally obstructed by 
shallows. 

There is an abundant supdly of fish in this lake, such as sahnon, 
trout, perch, pike, bream, efls, and a vast guantity of smaller fisL 
Alonff its shores are to he seen the mins of several ancient castles : 
and there is a round tower, still in good preservation, on the islana 
of Devenish. 'Hie countiy is very thinly populated, and there is 
not one village on the immediate snores of this beautifal lake. 

Lough Erne is divided into two—the upper and lower lakes, and 
there is a distance of seven or eight miles between them, consist- 
ing of a very circumscribed channel, which many have considered 
might, with more propriety, he called part of the river Erne. The 
lower lake, which nas a depth of 280 feet in many places, is both 
larger and deeper than the upper, and is interspersed witli many 
beautifal islands. It is not more than four miles distant from the 
sea, yet it stands at an elevation of nearly 150 feet above the tide- 
wav. The first fall occurs at the village of Beleck. from which to 
Ballyshannon there are many falls of picturesque oeautv. (Oiere 
is in this lake a sheet of water, about ten miles in Icngtri and tve 
in breadth, which is tolerably clear of islands. 

Tlie upper lake, in its most open part, does not exceed a mile 
and a half in earn direction; and its depth is seldom more than 
twenty feet. It is elevated about two feet ten inches above the 
lower lake. 

The general aspect of the surrounffing country is barren, with 
many isolated limestone hiBs, which seldom rise above 600 feet 
except towards the west, where the Poola Fooka range of land 
reaenes 1,000 feet. 

The small river Erne, which nms out into the sea at 
Ballyshamion, is said to he one of the most prolific streams in 
the country. It runs rapidly, and is only about &Ye miles in length. 
It abounds with salmon and trout, and a variety of other inferior 
kinds of fish. 

A friend of ours, a gentleman well acouainted with angling m 
Ireland, has given us the following miscellaneous remarks from his 
note-book on the subject. They are thrown together without 
much order, but will be interesting to the tourist, notwithstanding. 

Should the Irish angler wish for a day's sport in pike or perch 
fishing, he will find Loch Deig, on the Shannon, will afford him 
amusement. Pike of twelve and fifteen pounds have often been 
taken out of this piece of water. There are p:ood trout in it, hut 
not many of them. A few specimens of the gtllaro trout may here 
be met with occasionally. ±ly-fishing is here unworthy of the 
an^^s notice. 

Should he step aside, about ten miles from the banks of the 
Sliannon, from KiMoe to Broadwood, he mav, perhaps, have a 
dtance of hooking some of the large pike, said to be sometimes 
found in the Broadwood Lake. The country people tell us, that 
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some years ago. a pike was taken here weighing nineiff-two pounds. 
This may be a fable ; but certain it is, that fish dtfortv pounds and 
upwards hare not nnfrequently been taken out of the waters in 
tms locality. 

Twelve miles from Limerick, near the village of Newmarket, are 
the Lakes Rossroe and Feioo. These abound with trout, full 
ten pounds weight, and as rich as the finest salmon. They cannot 
be taken with anvthing but by trolling with a small roach. A day 
or two spent on tnese waters will afford the angler great pleasure. 

The lakz Lichiquin, in Clare county, is a celebrated place for 
trout : they are of great size, and particularly rich flavour. There 
are two species of trout in this water— the red and the white. The 
flies used nere are commonly of the middle size, with red and brown 
bodies, sold twist, and longish gray wings. The red palmer is 
here a killmg bait. 

The flshing about Galway is of the first-rate kind. The river 
Castello, near to Spiddell, issues out of a little. lake about two or 
three miles from the sea. Four or five dozen of trout may here 
be taken in a very short time. 

At Castlebar, in the county of Mavo, is Lough Con. The scenery 
of this piece of Irish water is mapiincent. Bdd and rugged rocks 
surround its edges^ which are here and there ornamented with 
wood. The mountain of Naphine appears in the distance, and adds 
a powerful effect to the distant lanoscape.. The loch is about t^ 
nmes in leng[th, but very narrow in many parts. Here there is 
excellent fisnin£ and the gillaroo may be often met with. The 
river Moy, which runs into this sheet of water, is a delightful 
angling station. Its streams, in many localities, are exceedingly 
prolific of fine trout, and their banks will afford the lover of fine 
scenery much pleasm^e. This is one of the richest emporiums of 
salmon in Ireland : seventy thousand have been caught in a single 
season. 

Lough Gilly, in Sligo, is about six miles lon^, and from three to 
four broad. The south side is skirted with picturesque and beau- 
tiful mountains, ornamented with fine, majestic timber. There 
are a nrmber of little islands studded on its surface, which give 
the see' le an extremely lively appearance. Salmon and trout will 
be found in considerable quantities here. 

Ballyshannon leads to the river Erne, one of the finest stations 
for tlie rod in Ireland : plenty of s^ort tor salmon, and those com- 
monly of a large size. At ChurchMQ, the angler will obtain a fine 
view of Lough Erne, the entire expanse of the water, which is 
about two nmes in breadth. There are interesting spots ui)on it, 
characterized by bold and mmestic scenery. Mjuay gentlemen's 
castles, seats, with rural and scattered villages, ornament the 
borders of the lake. Flies of deep orange, silk body, gold tinsel, 
and rich mixed wings, are good forboth the river and. the lough. 

Ijake Dulach is a nice piece of water, with beautiful scenery 
about its banks. Lord Shgo has a fishing-station, or lodge, near 
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it. There are plenty of saLrnoo, and ricli and splendid trout. Lougli 
Kylemore is about three miles long, and lies at the foot of some 
precipitous and picturesque mountains. There are fine sabnon 
and wout here. 

All the sheets of water in the locality of Ballinahinch afford . 
abundance of salmon and trout. The scenery is grand, and of the 
most magnificent description. 

Lough Luggen is a. most surprising place for the quantity of 
trout which are taken from it : they may be said to live m myriads 
of shoals. It is no uncommon thmg to kill eight or ten dozen in 
a couple of hours; in fact, the angler gets quite fatigued with 
hauling them into his basket. The trout here are commonly 
large, too; and it is impossible for a pedestrian angler to carry 
any distance the fruits of a few hours' sport. Almost all kinds of 
flies wiU answer the purpose in this lough. 

The west coast of Ireland is particularly prolific of salmon and 
trout. The nreat advantages which an angler in this district 
possesses for xhe successful prosecution of his craft is, that every 
two or three miles from the sea-coast he finds a series of fine 
loughs, or streams, which are swarming with fish. On the eastern 
coast of the island, these advantages do not present themselves to 
the same extent. 

In the vicinity of Dingle and Bantry Bays, the trout-fishing is 
excellent. For twenty mues inland^ the lakes abound with immense 
swarms of fish. The scenery is delightful, and chiefly of the bold 
and rugged kind. 

JFew anglers ever traverse Ireland, but hear very strange and 
unaccountable stories about fish and fishing from various classes 
of people with whom they come in contact. If it should so happen 
that an English travelling tourist should require the assistance of 
any of the professed angling helps in this singular land of wonders 
and miracles, he will be sure to hear some stories very like the 
following, which we take, for its real genuine fun, from one of our 
Britishperiodicals : — 

" * Wouldn't it be right. Paddy' (for, as a fisherman, there are 
few more skilful on the lake), *to have a blue hackle P I'd like to 
try one.' 

"'Nothing for the gap but brown. There's a fellow' (holding 
it between him and the hght) ; * and they'll rise to it as fast as you 
can throw out.' 

" * The blue hackle I had from you the other day killed me a 
noble salmon, very near thirty pounds ; and, what is odd^ he gave 
me no play wnatever — after a tnmble or two he was gaffed. TBut 
the strangest thing is, that Doherty, in helping to get him in with 
the landing-net, caught a fine trout.' 

"It may be readily guessed that the last circumstance was 
invented, tor anything like skill or luck on Doherty's part (he was 
a rival) displeased Paddy exceedingly; but he took no notice of it. 
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and said, ' Oh ! the large fish never girc play : a ]Neljpail* no\r. 
is worth twenty of 'em for that, sir. Bift, talking of large fish,' 
continued he, looking at the fire and then tnminff to me, *I was 
fishing over there at Benson's Point one day. The Doat was almost 
wracked to pieces on that blackguard little quay that the Madam 
has below ; two or three of her ribs war broken, and so I was 
obliged to fish from the land. Well Just as I was thinking where 
rd put her when she was mended, I feds a mishty heavy uafl^ at 
the line, that I knew must be from a great fellow. I tned Lira, 
but not a stir could I ^et out of him for any m9ney.^ Says ^ 
" This must be the makmg oi me, when he won't rise nis bend at 
all out of the sand ; 'tis the way with the great salmon that they 
won't give any play at all." Well, we tried him again, and agam, 
and again ; but 'twas no use. I thought that may-be Twas a rock, 
or a stump of a tree, after all; so I goes about every way to get 
liie hook free, but nothing would do. At last he vexed me all out 
—I didnt care a farthing what became of the rod or tackle ; I gave 
a terrible whip, and tossed something over my head into the bi^es 
behind. "Yourself, and aU that came before you, to the divil!" 
says I, going to see what it was. And, sure, I found ih&t it was 
an anvi^ ana that the hook had stuck in its eye. But that wasnt 
the best of it : there was a fine stag Tnine years ould by the horns) 
sleeping in the bush, and when I tnrun oack the anvil, I struck 
him with it in the middle of the forehead, and killed him as dead 
as a gnmet.* 

" 'Who the d ^1,' interrupted Moriarty, ' ever saw a rod or 

gut that would pitch an anvil out of the lake at Tomies P Weren't 
Mr. Lynch and I raising an anvil the other day, for a wages? 
There isn't a rod in the world, unless a rod of iron or steel, that 
would do it.' 

" Paddy never vindicates a story. I was unable, from laughter, 
to utter a word ; but Moll, as usual, swore 'it was thrue for the 
lad. Wasn't the anvil a block by the fire, until she gave it to her 
sister's son-in-law, when he set up the forge at Eahah Cross P And, 
for the stag, didn't an Iveraghan give a fuU-boimd of butter for his 
isMn?' 

"I saw that Paddy was in great blood this day: and willing to 
see how far he would runif line enough were given him, I requested 
Moriarty's silence by a look, and showed Paddy a vomme contain- 
ing some excellent drawings of fishes. 

'That one is a shark: lie grows to be sixteen or twenty feet 
long, and is exceedingly ferocious. A man in full armour was once 
found in the belly of one. Did you, Paddy, ever see anything like 
that?' 

" ' A man in armour ?— That 's a s(»er, I suppose P No, indedL 
sir ; I never saw anvtlung quare in a nsh. A man in a shnit (suit) 
of iron ! The only thing I ever saw out of ttie way was one day 1 
caught a brown trout, between twn^ and thirty pounds, and we 

* A spring Mlmon. 
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found a wran*s (wren's) nest and seventeen e^gs in his gills. That 
was all I ever saw in a &sh. I remember, mdeed, th^ I catight 
below there, opnosite Fussa Quay, a big salmon with an officer's 
cocked hat on Ms head ; and trouble enough he gave before he 
was in the boat.' 

"*Man alive]* said Moriarty, 'how could he see the fly with 
the cocked hat P' 

"*Sure, sir/ says Paddy, "twasnt by the month at all I had 
him; if it was, we*d make aisy work of it: but he wanted to 
drown the fly with his tail when I hooked him, and that was the 
reason he gev all the play. It must be, sir, you often caught a 
trout that way, and you know how hard 'tis to land him.' 

"*But, Paddy;, what was the greatest bounce you ever saw a 
salmon make?' 

" * Why, thin, indeed, sir, I never saw anything out of the way 
that way.' 

"'Well— Pve seen the salmon-leap at Leixlip, which is at least 
twenty feet high, and the salmon sprmg higher still; so that they 
are sometimes ami flying.' 

"'Gondauthf Sure, I'll tell yon what happened myself, the 
day they gave the stag-hunt to the Lord Lieutenant---he that had 
the Black with him here.' 

" ' Oh, the black servant !— Lord Talbot, I suppose.' 

" * The very same, sir. Well, that day— may-be you were out 
yourself, and know it as well as I do P But I believe yon weren't 
in the country that year ; anyhow, the whole world seen it. The 
hunt was in Turk Lake ; and as soon as it was dver, and the stag 
was in the boat, all the boats were going down Brickeen Bridge, 
to dine at Lmisfallen. Oyeh ! what a show there was of 'em; ana 
what a power of ladies and gintleman there was on the bndge I 
There war boats, too, coming up from Glenna and Lmisfallen. 
Wdl, sir, just as the Lord [Lieutenant came to the bridge, Mx. 
Herbert desired him hear the echo first, and the shot for the stag. 
*' Paddy," says he to me, ** let's have a noble shot; I trust yon 
with it^efore any man.** So I eot the pattherraro— yon know the 
place, sirj of course, where the best echo on the lake is, from the 
rocks about twenty yards above the bridge P' (To this I could 
safely assent.) ' Well j I loads it well with powder, and a sod of 
turf; makes a good dwil; and was just going to put the spunk 
to it, when I hears the cry, "The salmon ! the salmon !-" and, sure 
enough, there he was. a huge fellow leaping over the bridge. I 
suppose he was caught between the boats coming up and going 
down, and the wather bemg shallow, he was obliged to jump over 
the bri^e.' 

" ' And what did yon do, Paddy P* 

" 'I daps the pattherraro to my shouldher^ and kills him as dead 
as a herring.^ 

"*0h. b- — and o !* exdaimed mylriend William, in th« 

agony of his soul ; but Paddy went on. *They weighed mm, and 
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found he was just twenty-seven ponnds and a quarter. But, wbat 
do ye think the Lord Lieutenant gev me ? The raggeen put a hand 
in nis pockety and hands me a tinpenny bit ! ' 

•**'Tis thrue for him,* said the never-failing Moll; *shure, I 
have it in the box there yet ; only the child lost the key yesterday.* 

"This was enough on one day even for me; so we started for 
the Gap, having paid Paddy somewliat more liberally than Lis 
lordship. As soon as we got out, 'Did you ever,* said William, 
* hear such a liar F Shoot a salmon with a patterrara a foot long ? 
"Why, the priming would blind him. Besides, how would the 
horse do without ms back-bone?' 

"'True. Then you do think he told lies?' 

" ' It's my opinion,* said he, stopping and looking like a man that 
had made up his mind, 'that you ought not to believe half of what 
he said to-day.' " 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINENTAL STATES. 



In reference to where to go in our foreign tours, much mi^ht be 
written. The words embrace a wide range ; for where do not 
Englishmen go P and where is^ the spot the^^ do not carry their 
amusements with them, and enjoy them, in spite of all difficulties P 
There are scarcely any great sections of the globe wherein they are 
to be found, in which angling is not followed. They have, within 
the last half century, carried rod-fishing to aU the rivers ot India ; 
they have thrown the fly upon the numerous streams of South 
A&ica, six hundred nules north of Cape Town; they have sauntered 
on the banks of the Nile, and other neighbouring waters ; they 
have carrried their rods and fly books to all our Australian posses- 
sions, and to all the islands of the Pacific Ocean; they have 
dropped their lines in the high waters of the Amazon, the Plata» 
ana the Oronoco ; they have naturalized their sport over the entire 
North American Continent, from the southern point to the frozen 
banks of Labrador; they have ransacked every nook and comer of 
Europe ; and they are now taking their rods and tackle into Asiatic 
Tartiy, Circassia, Turkey, and the Holy Land. Such being the 
case, we confess ourselves somewliat puzzled how to set about our 
duty of telling anglers where to go—not from any lack of matter, 
but from its great superabundance. We must, however, cut our 
labours down to somethinff attainable by the ^eat majority of 
travelling piscatorians, and dwell i^n districts within a reasonable 
and approachable distance from their own homes. 
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Now, to commence near our own door, France is a country 
possessinff great angling cajjabidties, and where there has been a 
considerable portion of British enterprise in this line for the last 
forty years, ^ut it is an extensive country, and possesses great 
and numerous rivers which it would be impossible for us here to 
describe. All we can do is merely to point out certain districts of 
the kingdom where rod-fishing will readily be met with, and leave 
the tourist to his own resources. 

The department of the Fob de Calais, which embraces, among 
others, the towns of Calais, Dunkerque, Botdome, and St. Omer, 
is a great rendezvous for British anglers— not that they make the 
** gentle art " a primary object, but they carry it with them to eke 
out the paucity of 'enjoyments for their stirring and excitable 
temperaments. But this section of !Prance is not anything like a 
first-rate fishing locality. There is bottom-fishing, but not good 
river fly-fishing. There is a want of the mountain streams for this 
purpose. ^ The country all the way to Paris being comparatively 
Bat, the rivers are thick, puddley, and sluggish. But the English, 
when they go to the Confinent, practise bottom-fishing much more 
frequently, and with a keener relish, than they do m their own 
country. This may jpartly be accounted for on the principle of 
necessity, for our national partiality for all kinds of manly ovt-door 
spjorts makes us rush into everything productive of excitement, 
without scanning very fastidiously the exact bearings or nature of 
the thing itself. 

There is good bottom-fishing in the vicmity of Calais. A few 
years since we counted, within eight miles of this town, on the 
banks of the canal to St. Omer, twetUy4hree English anglers in one 
day, zealously prosecuting their calling. All were fishing for pike, 
or perch. On New Years Day, 1843, a friend of ours caught nine 
pike of ei^ht pounds and upwards each. They have been ijaken 
out of this and the Dunkirk Canal eighteen and twenty pounds. 
There are large roach, dace, and bream, in all the waters of this 
department. The fly-fishing about Calais is confined to two small 
streams, the Laracoise, and one that flows by Marquise. They arc 
scarcely worth visiting. 

There are a few trout in the river Uanne at Boulogne ; and the 
higher the angler advances up its waters, the more numerous they 
are. It is, however, but an insignificant stream. 

There is trout-fishmg in the Aa, which flows by St. Omer, and 
very large and rich trout too. The higher sections of the stream 
are the most fruitful of sport. These are situated about ten miles 
above the town of Fauquembergues, near to the famous battle 
field of Agincourt. where our countrymen so bravely displayed 
their valour four hundred years a^o. But the best fly-nsmng 
district in the whole Pas de Calais is Hesdin, on the river Cauche 
and its tributaries. It is excellent fishing in all these streams, and 
the success from trolling is often great. The trout are taken here 
q[ eight and ten pounds weight. 
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. There are Eog^kiLflifis and Eoglisli fiskm^ tackle to be hadin 
most of tke toinaii in tkia part of the Cioatment; not in great 
^iontities, bob sofficient for cases of eanfsirgencj. 

We should leoommettd the angling in Pieardie to that of the 
departm^ just named. In no part of the n(»:th of !E*ranoe "wiE 
the fmgler find, i^pon the whole, better and more a^eeable sport 
than in this section of the eonnt^ lyin^ between the Cancbe and the 
mouth of the Seine. The whole of the rivers, with the exceptimi 
of the Somme, though amaO^ have a isetty good trout bottom~~are 
dear and spaiklmg^— run tkrcMigih a con^aratively hQly country^ 
and flow directlr to the sea. Most of aU these rivers have also a 
eonsidmble fall, and on this account the streams are ruling and 
continuous. The neat; road from MoutreuiL cuts them all at right 
angles; and, therefore, every facility is afiOorded, at a low price, for 
travelb^ expeditunidhr hom. one water to another. Besides, in no 
part of irance, frcm Havre to Belgium, are there more picturesgoe 
and beaatiful views than m this ancient province of Pic»rdie. 

There are three rivers whidi poor their waters into the ocean at 
Dieppe, the Ar^itmy 1^ Saulne, and the Bitkune, They have each 
a run up the country of about twenty miles. The two last named 
streams are the best for tront. from this town to Havre, the 
tourist will fall in with the Durdeni, at a place called Cany, and 
with the Fect^f^ at a town of the same name. There is good 
fishing in both watets. 

The part of Erance which, to English tourists, goes tinder the 
name of Normandr and Brittany, has, since the terminatLcm of 
the war in 1816, Deem a favourite diace for the British angler. 
The sport, however, of late years, nas fallen off a good deal 
This part of the country is easily apraoached from Havre, l^ 
steam-boat or otherwise. Th^:e is no pcurt of this kingdom that can 
be wandered over, rod in hand, with greater pleasure than these 
ancient, and to Englishmen espedaily, highly mteresting sections 
of the JPrendi territory. We shall make no apology for intro- 
ducing here a few notes from the loumal of a friend who has 
recently traversed this kact with rod in hand and fisldng-basket 
on his back. Though well entitled to be made publie, it has n^ver 
yet been set in type. 

'' After having had a pleasant run among the rivers and streams 
of old Picardie, I took up my abode at Havre for a few days, bein^ 
somewhat dodged with an inward controversy, whether 1 should 
take the great river Seine, and its numerous tributaries, right 
on to Paris, or slip over the water and have a ramble through the 
old and interesting departm^ts, which fcmnerly went under the 
name of Normandy and Brittany. I ruminated within myself on 
this question for some time ; and at length I made up my account 
for the Norman waters, as I flattered myself I should here find 
some of my angling countrymen; and would, beside, if the 
accounts I had i^eviously received were founded in truth, receive 
no little pleasure and amusement from the varied and rippling 
streams, and lively scenery, of this dimion of France. 
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" Having furnished myself with a small stock of necessaries, 
tvro dosen of good Limeridc flies, and half a score of cast lines, 
I set off for Jaoiy^iwr, purposiBg to pay a visit to a friend there for 
two or three days> ana then proeeed to Font Audemer^m, angling 
statim on the n^rtk boundaries of the province, of some uttle 
notoriety and r^^rotation. And I shall take the liberty of ment^n- 
ing h^e, for the comf(»t and convenience of anting conthiental 
tourists, that I daived miich b^iefit in my subsequent rambles 
from a Un digester, which I had got made at Havre, and which 
enabled me to cook either fish or flesh with scarcely any trouble 
whatever. This utensil was made of block tin ; round like a dish, 
and about nine inches in diameter ; had three small feet, and a 
little tin cup to hold about an <H^inary wineglassful of any kind 
of sjorit, by the ignition of which the cooking was eflected. I 
earned the ^ire apparatus in my fishing-basket amon^ other 
articles. It did not wei^ m<»e than ten ounces ; and it often 
was the means by which 1 obtained a comfortable and palatable 
dinner, ^dien I would otherwise, to all appearance, have Im to go 
without. 

'' Having arrived at the filling stream of Font Audemer, I took 
the rod, and ascended the wat^ some little distance £rom the 
town. 1 found several Ereneh g^lemen had been trying their 
piscatory skill in this locality a week before my arrival, and, 
aceordiog to report, had been very successful. One of the party 
had caught a trout with minnow, near the mouth of the stream, 
which weighed ihree pounds ten ounces; a very fine^ short, thick 
fish, which had been preserve^ and was about bemg placed in 
a glass-case to ornament one of the sitting-rooms of the inn. I 
£rand in mv rambles that the streams were verv rippling and 
&iely tumea for a single-handed rod-fisher, and that red bodies 
and gray wings were my most successful colours. The first day's 
roort yielded me ten very fine trout, nearly all of a size, measunng 
about eleven indies, and weighing, on an average, about three 
quarters of a pound each. On the second day I laDoured at the 
streams, and with great care too, for full four hours, and never got 
a single rise; when, all of a sudden, a general movement took 
piace in every directioiL both in streams and still water, and in 
another hour I obtained fifteen; more varied, however, in size 
than those of the day preceding, and amounting to nearly the same 
weight. The black palmer was the favourite to-day. Jrom all I 
heard, I was led to condnde, that all tiie trout in this river are 
rather uncertain and capricious in their tastes and movements: — 
a fact, connected with their natural history generally, I have often 
had opportunities of verif^rin^, in referwce to the finny tribes of 
our own rivers in Great Eritam. 

''I was not successful in hooking one of the small species of 
salmon (saumoneau) which are to be found in the Bille, and which, 
writers on natural history say, are only to be found here and in the 
JEUibie* I had the good fortune, however, to see one of these rare 
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fish in the basket of an English gentleman, who had caught it 
near Montfort, a delightful locality of the BiUe, on which the gray 
waJls of the castle of Hugh de Montfort still stands, wluch witli- 
stood a thirty days' attack from our Henry I., in the year 1122. 

"The river Eille, at Pont Audemer, is divided into several 
branches, when it arrives at the town, which contains about five 
thousand inhabitants. £ut in all the oiyisions of the stream, and 
even within the confines of manufacturing works, trout of good 
size and fine flavour are to be had. I killed two very fine ones 
close to a mill-race. 

" I set off in a day or two after for Potti I* JSveques, on the river 
TongueSy a very fine stream. Here I tried minnow, though not a 
favourite bait with me. and caught some fine trout, during about 
two hours I wandered by the sides of the river. I then put on fly, 
but met with but indifferent success. The fish were rising here 
and there at, apparently, a very small gnat fly; but with all the 
care I could exercise, they obstmately refused to have anvthing to 
say to my bait, though I presented them in succession with nearly 
the whole range of mv fly-book. The next dajr was highly favour- 
able in point of weather, being rather dull, with a gentle breeze 
plaving on the still pools. Here I had better success. I took 
eignt trout, six of which 1 save to one of the cottagers of a small 
vmage by the river-side, and the other two I had cooked in my Hm, 
digester \ and a delicious meal they made. But the !Ekiglish mi^ 
remember that the women who cooked the viands, put nearly half 
a pound of butter along with them. How fond the French are of 
this article ! 

"I went to Contances, a flshing station of some little note in Nor- 
mandy. There are two streams in this vicinity, both weU stocked 
with trout, but not of a large kind. The waters were rather thick 
and puddly, from some recent showers of rain, accompanied with 
very loud thunder ; and this rather spoiled the attempts at fly. I 
took out my artificial minnow, and got four with it in less than 
half an hour; and for other three hours, I never saw a single fish. 
There was a good deal of brushwood and jungle about some spots 
in the streams ; and this, among other things, put me somewhat 
out of humour with the place. I determined, therefore, to set out 
for the OmCy in its hiffher waters, and to ffo down till I came 
to the city of Caen, where I knew I should meet with some 
kindred spirits of the angle. 

"After a pretty stiff journey, I reached the Ome about five miles 
above Argentan. I stopped here two days, and had some fair sport ; 
but I obtained the largest of the trout by minnow and worm. I 
was much puzzled here about flies. The fish rose greedily each 
day I was out about three o'clock in the afternoon, for about half 
an hour, at some little insect ; but vrith all my efforts I could not 
get to see what it really was. I tried with all the small flies I 
could muster, but they never dei^ed to notice me. What I did 
catch, I got with large winged bait : and at the tail of strong and 
rapid running streams. I fished down the river till I arrived at 
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Titri. The scenery in the neighbourhood of the stream "was often 
highly interestmff. There was an admirable diversity of woods, 
meadows, orchards, and villages. In some places I passed, I stood 
for half an hour at a time, and gazed upon the landscapes with 
intense interest. When fixed in this manner one laments the 
poverty of language : even the pencil cannot rei)resent that out- 
ward picture which fills the eye and imagination, nor express 
those confused, those delicious sounds of rural life, nor make us 
breathe that fine an*, which renders the spirits so buoyant and 
lively. We feel the necessity of transporting the reader to the verv 
spot itself, and give up all attempts to paint natural beauties which 
are inimitable. 

"At Turi 1 met with two Frencb anglers, officers of the army, 
who had been rambling on the river's bauks for two or three days. 
They had each a very fine basket of trout, which they kept in a 
moist state, by occasionally dipping it in the water. They showed 
me the flies they were using ; and what ugly and grotesque things 
they were ! They were full as large as bumble-bees, and were very 
rudely tied on the gut. Cast lines they had none. They made a 
regular splash at every throw of the line. Their great object was 
to mark whenever a fish rose, and then to post off to the spot, 
throw a little above the spot ; a mode of proceeding: often attended 
with success. I displayea my stock of mes, at which they seemed 
quite astonished and delighted. Being fine, agreeable, and gentle- 
manly men, I begjed they would accept half a dozen each of any 
colour and size tney fancied; a proposition which was politely 
accepted, and which united us into the closest bonds of angling 
brotherhood. 

" Passing down the river to VieuXy I had some good days' sport ; 
sometimes using the fly, sometimes the minnow, and occasionally 
the worm, which, when the weather is hot, the river low, and there 
;s a goodly i)ortion of shady spots, near or over deep pools, is by 
far the most interesting and exciting mode of angling. It is often, 
likewise, the most successful mode. The flies I used on this 
section of the Omey were of a miscellaneous cast ; sometimes large, 
sometimes small, with sometimes Ught gray, and some dark brown 
wings. I happened to have a good breeze; and when this is the 
case, the labour of the sportsman is comparatively easy, and his 
success more certain. In the ^ound I travelled over, there were 
sevend very long reaches of still water, occasioned by com and 
other mills on the river ; and in these there seemed to be vast 
collections of trout. In some of the more shallow and stony parts 
of these reaches, where trout delight throughout the day to cask 
and gamble; I could often see scores of them darting in all direc- 
tions for shelter, whenever my presence was detected. This was 
proof that they were pretty numerous in most sections of the 
river. There had been several fine trout taken out of the 
Ome, a little above the town, and all by minnow and worm— one 
ibout a week before I arrived, of nearly seven pounds and a half. 

N 
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This is no mean sport. For myself, 1 must say that 1 was not 
•iiccessfal in capturing any large trout ; but during fire or six 
da^s I was out with different small parties, I got several fish 
wmdi weighed about a pound and a half. I never tried bait, hut 
kept to the fly. I found the general opinion of the anglers at 
Caen verv much divided as to tne most killing flies for the river; 
some zealously claiming the superiority for this colour, and some 
for that. As far as my own experience went, I killed the greater 
portiim (d my flsh with a nudole^ized hook, red body, am drab 
cdoured wings. 

" I set out for Avranches, and after a tedious and rather laboncus 
journey, I reached the bottom of the eminence on which the town 
stands. The idace is exceedingly beautiful and picturesque. 
On casting an eye over the surrounding objects from the ter- 
i*aee on which tiie old cathedral stood, for it is now in ruins, 
a more engaging and lovely landscape cannot be seen in all 
Prance. 

" After spending about ten days at Avranches, I left for the 
borders of Brittany. I bent my steps towards FontorsoH—hut I 
must stop here, ami remind the wandering angler tiiat on leaving 
Avranches he has flve small rivers to cross ; and if he is iaduced to 
keep, what the English call, low down in tioeir course, he may find 
crosinng their waters very troublesome. The sands sink pro- 
digious!^, and the tide rushes with amaziTTg velocity, so that a 
traveller may be placed in great jeopardy witliout much previous 
intimation. 

" On arriving at Pontorson, I struck up into the country. I 
soon got to the eminence of a lonff hill, from which there is a most 
enchantiag prospect to the traveller's eye. The varied and undu- 
lating nature of the country, the yellow com fields studded up and 
down, and the clusters of apple orchards, ^esent to the mmd a 
variety of objects of great beauty and interest. 

"Travellia^ onwards, I came to the higher parts of the river 
Couemon, which forms the boundary between Normandy and 
Brittany. Here I readily perceived that I was entering tmon a 
part of !France consideraWy different from that which I nad just 
left. Brittany is the country where the real portion of the 
Celtic character is to be met with in aU its purity. The inhabit- 
ants of Normandy have, generally, long oval features, and very 
expressive blue eyes, andSidr complexions; whereas the Bretons 
are characterized by a b:own swarthy skin, shajp pemng black 
eyes, short round faces, and broad jaw-bones. They are likewise 
of a lower stature than the Normans. In the manners and 
customs of the two pe(^le there is also a wide and palpable 
distinction. In Normandy tiie men wear almost universally a 
blouse of blue cotton, while the Bretons have a sort of coat, 
sometimes made of calf-skin, and sometimes of sheep-skin, with the 
hair or wool outside. This coat reaches a little bdow their knees, 
and givea a very uncultivated and savage appearance to the perscm. 
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The Normans are active, industrious, and tlmfty, while the natives 
of Brittany are idle, careless^ and improvident. The former are 
likewise verv superior to the latter in all their domestic arrange- 
ments and habits, and are, in fact, a couple of centuries before 
them in everything that appertains to social comfort, cleanliness, 
and civilized deportment. 

" I was anxious to throw a line in the Couesnon, and I ascended it 
a short distance, put on two flies, and ventured on the surface of 
Its streams. I onlv obtarned three or four smallish fish ; but the 
deep pools seemed, to contain a fair proportion of trout for the 
-capabilities of the water. It is very clear and sparkling, and 
requires fine tackle, and a %ht hand. 

The river Bx)nce is an interesting one ; it takes its rise from 
among the high division of the if<a«^ range of hills, near to the 
town of Collinee, from whence it flows in an eastward direction till 
it approaches St. Jouan, the boundary line between Normandy and 
Brit&nv. The stream then runs north, through a rich and beau- 
tiful valley, which at one place becomes very narrow, and ter- 
minates in a sort of rocky ^rge, through which the waters rush 
towards Dinon. The river is thus hemmed in between precipitous 
and lofty hills, aud presents a succession of varied aud romantic 
scenery which a painter would revel m for days together. 

" I only stopped to breakfast at the little town of Dol, being 
anxious to reach Dimm, distant about fifteen miles. This I 
accomplished towards evening. Tlie town stands upon a rocky 
eminence, and the river Hance flows at the bottom of it, through a 
deep and rocky valley. A great number of English were residiog 
here, many of whom were keen anglers. Having letters of intro- 
duction to two of them^ I was soon in the midst of a whole host of 
the disciples of 'old izaak.' I found angling in all its phases, 
aspects, and dodges, to be a standard dish of conversation ; and 
the successes and disappointment, the attributes of the gentle art, 
seemed to afford never ceasing themes of eloquence and declamation. 
Still, there is invariably sueh a vital sympathy among all men 
who have what may be called the root of tne matter in them, that 
we fed always at home with the true and enthusiastic angler, and 
are ever ready to pin our faith and honcmr on his sleeve, be he in 
whatpart of the world he majr. 

" Tie Arquenon abounds with fine trout, not large, but rich in 
flavour, and of the most bright and shining colours. We tried fly, 
and of a pretty good size, but found the trout shy and sulky. We 
then put on our artificial minnows, and we succeeded, in some of 
the stirong and rapid streams, in hooking three or four fish, but 
part got off before we could land them on terra firma. Trying the 
fly again^ about tbree o'clock in the afternoon, we found our mmy 
friends m better humour ; and after about two hours' work, my 
friend and I counted a couple of dozen of as fine trout as a man 
would wish to see. I got all mine with spider flies, while he was 
equally as successful -with large winged ones. So much for 
favourite flies. 
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" In the parts of the river we had traversed, we found its course 
very winding and tortuous, and we were very much incommoded 
by the system of irrigation which is carried on by the sides of the 
stream. We had to go plunging through pasture-grounds, some- 
times half-leg deep of mud and water. 

"In the evening, we bent our steps towards the village of Crehen^ 
with a view to remain the night, and try the river the next day. 
We crot rather uncouth, but comfortable lodgings; and by six 
o'clock in the morning, ttfter a good cup or two of cafeau laitmd 
some fresh eggs, we were on the banks of the stream, rod in hand. 
On leaving the village the stream turns wider, ana not so well 
ad2^?ted for fly-fishing. We had throughout the day but very po(»: 
success ; not obtaining more, and with great labour and tou m a 
melting sun, than half the number of fish we had caught the day 
previous. 

"My next angling tour of any extent took me to the higher 
parts of the Eance. I stopped a day at the village of Gnenroc, 
where the river is considerably narrowed, and its banks are very 
picturesque and beautifol. I had but an indifferent day's sport ; 
having only taken nine trout, averaging about six inches in length. 
I saw, however, some very large in a long piece of still water ; and 
had I been able to obtain worm, I have no doubt but I should have 
captured some of them. The weather was bright and hot ; and 
the only place where a fly had a chance of doing anything, was in 
gurgling streams. 

" A few days after this I was with my rod at La Ckeze, and spent 
two days in wandering on the banks of th6 IAS, I had now pro- 
vided myself with some worms, and was fuUy bent on trying the 
shade-fishing where it was practicable. I suffered dreadfully, 
however, from the heat, in making my way through the thickets and 
brushwood, that skirt the river sides. I succeeded in taking two 
fine trout about a pound and a half each, and of the richest hues I 
had ever seen, when they first came out of the water. But in half 
an hour after they became nearly black. 

"After rambling for nearly fourteen days, and throwing a line, in 
passing, into several small streams. I arrived at the toAvn of 
Gtiim{jamp, on the river Trieux, one of the best streams for trout in 
all Britanny. 1 remained at this place about a week, and had 
capital sport, all with the fly. I caught nearly four dozen fine trout 
in as many hours; and extremely rich fish they were. I dined 
daily off the fruits of my spoil; and gave the residue to my land- 
lady, who received them with many expressions of thankfulness. 

' 1 preferred the higher parts of the stream to t^iose nearer or 
about the town. A few miles from it, the river divides into two 
branches, but they both lead to the Mene range of hills, as their 
sources. Below the town the bed of the stream gets too oroad for 
angling purposes, although I one day stood upon some stone steps 
— ^wliich are placed above a mill-weir, close to the town, for the 
purpose of enabling people to pass over to the other side — ^and, 
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being aided by a pretty good curl, I got four very fine fish, with 
the spider black lly. They were nearly half a pound each . 

"Having spent the winter at Morlauv, I started in the following 
April on foot, to fish the river Filaine, and as many of its tribu- 
taries as I could find convenient or pleasurable. I had a rough 
passage to its upi)er streams, and met with some unpalatable 
meals, and not very luxurious beds ; but the zealous angler abroad 
m\ist not be too tight-laced on these matters. When they once get 
over they afford topics of interest to the mind, and give it that 
gentle shaking which improves both its strength and elasticity. 
My notice of this tour must necessarily be very limited. I was 
fuU two months with rod in hand ahnost every day ; and one day's 
sport and scenery is so like another, that to give an account of 
everything as it really occurred, would be both unprofitable and 
wearisome. I shall tnerefore just dot down a few things, without 
any appearance of plan or method. 

" Li the upper streams of the Vilaine, minnow fishing takes well. 
At least this is in accordance with my own experience. There are 
large deep holes, and the streams are of such a character as to be 
in favour of this mode of angling. I did fish with fly here ; but 
from tlie nature of the water I do not conceive this to be the best 
bait in the early portion of the season. 

" I went a few miles up the streams of one of the tributaries of 
the main river, called the Seiche. The scenery was wild and rather 
barren ; but the fishing was tolerable. What I caught here were 
but small trout, such as we often obtain from some of the minwr 
rivers in Scotland. I touched likewise at another of the feeders of 
the Yilaine, called the Senone, and here too I found the fish, small, 
but numerous. The water was remarkably limpid, and it required 
the finest tackle, and smtdlest flies, to do any good in it. 

"As we descend the parent stream, it becomes better adapted for 
fly, and the fish become larger, and even richer in flavour. I ran a 
short distance up the Chere, wnich faUs into the Yilaine, but I was 
so much embarrassed with short brushwood, and other obstacles, 
that I soon made a retreat. The other feeders are the Ide, Ars, 
and the Don : in all of which plenty of sport may be obtained both 
with fly, ana with bait. There are many beautiful sketches of 
water in all these rivers, which please the angler's eye, and give a 
sure presage of his obtaining some success.** 

Many British anglers make Paris their chief point of operations. 
In this they have a ready command of the Seine and Mame, and 
their various tributaries. These latter are much better fly-fishing 
streams than the main rivers. There are a few salmon taken everv 
year in the Seine, but they are very seldom mdeed taken by rod- 
fishing. The best mode of fishing the tributaries of the river, is to 
go from Havre as the crow flies, to the metropolis. Tlie tourist 
will find the rivers that enter it, on which ever side he takes, to be 
very manageable with the rod. and tolerably fruitful of sport. The 
Marne enters the Seine about five miles from Paris^ and in its 
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higher waters, is a ^oi river. All its feeders aLound with troul. 
EngUsh flshing-tacKle is to be had in many shops in the capital. 

The British anglers have not generally freauented the fishing 
rivers in the south of France. There are, however, extensive 
ranges of these, where the sport can be obtained in abundance. 
The Loire, and its numerous tributaries, more especially in their 
higher loadities, afford a pleasant range of amusements. So like- 
wise do the Gbronne, and its feeders. 

The Rhone and the Saone, with all their droendent rivers, are 
very full of fish ; and the fly-fishing on some of tne smaller streams 
is very good. 

The various rivers of the Pyrenees are first-rate ^ots for agree- 
able rod-fishing. 

Italy and Spain afford good fishing to those who can penetrate 
up the higher branches of the rivers of these important countries. 
Rod-fishing has been practised there for ages. Most all the old 
paintings and engravings of Italian artists, depict angling with a 
rod, as a standard item in their landscapes; and in Spain, the 
gentle art is of great antiquity. As a proof of this, there is a very 
fine copper coin in the British Museum, of the age of Augustus, 
bearing the mark of Oarteia, a town in Spain, on one side of which 
there is a well-defined representation of a man angling with a rod 
and line, and a fishing basket by his side. 

There is good angling in. tne Meme, the Moselle, and in the 
higher waters of the Mhijie, and in all their numerous feeders. 
Tbere are several fishing clubs established in these localities. 

The salmon fishing in Norway and Sweden, has been zealously 
prosecuted of late years by British sportsmen. They have pene- 
trated even into Russia, and the various tributaries of the Danube. 
They have met with sport of both a varied and exciting kind. 
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odel showing Salmon in diflterent stages of progress to matmity, p. 1 83. 

EXPLANATION. 

A Water supply from cistern, constantly running. 

B Plate-glass tenk, containing artlflcially produced salmon fry. 

c c Pipes conducting water out of tank to model below. 

D D Troughs in which ova are being hatched, filled with clean gravel. 

E E Gratings through which water passes to gravel. 

o Model of river containing Salmon fry. 

H Weir across river. 

M Fish-pass over weir, to enable the fish to ascend to the upper waters without 

terfering with the water power above. 

J River below weir. 
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Note A, page 32. 



As wc liave mentioned the subject of the artificial propagation 
of salmon, and as it is a topic interesting both to the roa-fisher and 
the public at large, we beg to observe tliat the enterprise or expe- 
riment has been successfully carried out in Ireland, m the waters 
of Lough Camb, by the Messrs. Ashworth. It may not be unin- 
teresting to inform the reader that the young salmon which were 
artificially produced at Outerard last year (1853), and exhibited all 
the summer months at the Dublin Great Industrial Exhibition, are 
now (May 1854) still alive, and progressing most rapidly, some of 
them having reached the length oifive inches. They are kept in 
the Kshery-office Customhouse ; where, under the directions and 
superintendence of the Commissioners of !Fisheries, a series of 
experiments are being made, the results of which must be, if no 
other good or result follows, to afford an amount, of information 
hitherto unknown in the natiural history of the salmon. The Com- 
missioners have also deposited about 15.000 salmon ova in boxes 
in their office ; and they confidently look lor a proportionate return. 
They have carefully watched the progress of the ova with the aid 
of a microscope, and have succeeded in obtaining an amount of 
valuable information, which, if published hereafter, must prove 
highly interesting and important to the great fishing commercial 
interests 9f not only this country, but England and Scotland. The 
vivarium in the office of the Commissioners is very well worthy of 
a visit : and, as it is their iatention to keep it open all the next 
year, tor the benefit and information of those interested in the 
salmon fisheries, it will amply repjiy the tourists, during the summer, 
the trouble to visit this place, and learn how to breed fish. The 
Commissioners are at all times most easy of access, and give every 
information in their power to the inquirer; indeea, they feel only 
a pleasure in seeing an interest created in an obiect that is of such 
vital importance to a country like Ireland, which has the most 
invaluable resources in its fisheries, both inlsaid and sea. 

In two of the models erected in the Pishery Office, may be seen 
salmon iQ all their stages of progress to maturity. The annexed 
fig-ure will give the reader something like a correct idea of the 
process. 
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From the explanation attached to the engraving, the reader wiJ 
have a tolerable idea of the process employed, and of the several 
stages of piscatory incubation; but as everv question, it is said, 
has two sides, and as our chief desire is to advocate free discussion 
on the main question itself, we shall give a few observations from the 
pen of Dr. Knox, who is at this moment writing on the matter,* 
and who seems to have entered into the entire question with ms 
accustomed zeal, energy, and knowledge. He says : — 

" It is rapacious, au-destroying man who interferes, disturbing, 
often unnecessarily, her plans and views. He thinks he can im- 
prove on them ! You may try, but I rather think you will fail 
Still, there cannot arise an:^ haim from endeavouring, to protect the 
ova and the fry resulting from them in artificial ponds until they 
shall have acquired size and strength sufficient to protect them- 
selves when turned into the main stream of the river. Once there, 
they must be left to themselves to find their way to the ocean. 
Let me examine, for a brief space, what this interval may be. I 
mean the interval between the period when the frv have qidtted 
the gravel, until the time when, having acquired the robe or 
external salmon covering^ they are about to proceed in groups and 
shoals to the ocean. Smce the experiments of Mr. Young, of 
Inverness-shire, this period is now supposed to be in one year after 
they have left the gravelly bed. Experiments made prior to those 
by Mr. Younff, on the young of the salmon reared artificially at 
Drumlanrig, led the world to believe that the youn^ salmon re- 
mained two years in the river before quitting it for the ocean. I 
think it probable, by restraining the growth of the youn^ sabnon, 
you may m time make it three years; for the secret simj^y is, the 
restraint you put on a young fish which nature never intended 
should be restirained. Leave the fry in the river, in the gravel of 
which they were bred, and be assured they will be ready to descend 
the river to * the streams of ocean' in three or four weeks from the 
day they rose through the gravel. 

" I know that it is so in certain streams in the East Eidinjj of 
Yorkshire, with a large kind of sea trout, which ascends these 
small streams during the spavming season. I do not fear being 
able to submit to you shortly proofs that the same law holds good 
in the true salmon. 

"As I do not suppose that the promoters of the artificial method 
of supplying the rivers of Britain with salmon, propose to abandon 
the protection of the ova and fry, when deposited and grown in the 
bed of the river, agreeably to Nature's laws, so it seems right that 
further inquiry should be mstituted into the natural history of the 
fish. For the length of time during which the fry remain in the 
river as fry, if determined, would determine the nature of the pro- 
tection to be given to the fry. ' If but for a few weeks, the neces- 
sary protection might readily be afforded them ; but should^ it be 

* The niustrated Loudon Magazine. January, 1864. 
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proved that they continue to reside in the fresh waters for a year 
or more, then protection seems to me impossible. 

" Wmlst experimenting on the sahnon from 1830 to 1833, and 
subsequently, 1 could not fail to observe that soon after (in from 
three weeks to a month) the escape of the young salmon from 
below the gravel, the streams everywhere abounded with silverv, 
shining, well-fed smolts, tohich toere not there before. This generally 
happened from three weeks to a month after the fry had left their 
gravelly bed. On considering whence these smolts might come, I 
was in some measure forced against my own belief to come to the 
conclusion that they sprung from the ova of the salmon deposited 
in the November of the preceding year. This opinion (for it is merely 
one) was not based, it is true, on a contimea series qf observation; 
this deficiency I felt, and was as much alive to as an/ man living; 
but the difficulty was not to be overcome but by creating another, 
namely, by restraining the wmng fish in artificial waters, and thus 
interferii^ with the growth of the smolt at a time when nature 
required it to be in full possession of its natural food and native 
streams. 

"This, then, is the objection I make to^the experiments made 
at Drumlanrig, on the Shm and elsewhere. By such experiments, 
the free action of the smolt is retamed ; they retard the growth ; 
they interfere with its natural development. As if in proof of the 
coiTcctness of my opinion on this pomt, the experiments made at 
Drumlaiuig give two years for the residence of the young of the 
salmon in the rivers prior to its becoming a smolt properly so 
called; those made on the Shin give only one year; and I should 
not be surprised at some future experiments showing that three 
years was m reality the period. What conclusion can you draw 
from such experiments, saving this : that by interfering with the 
habitat and feeding of the young salmon, you only retard the 
development into the true smolt for a year or more ? 

" Foreseeing the objections that would be made to my opinion, 
namely, the "absence of a continuity in the observation," I 
naturally bethought me of every mode of obviating it. This was 
long beiore the Drumlanrig or Shin experiments were made or 
even thought of. The more obvious way to remove the objection 
was, the simple one, namely— to grow live smolt from the eggs, 
and retsdn them in a pond under your own eyes until they became 
smolts. This profound and original thought, 1 am bound to say. 
occurred to me simultaneously with some herd boys who tended 
their flocks on the banks of the Whitadder. I am willing to yield 
the honour to them. 

" It will naturally be asked what induced me to adopt, and to 
maintam, until rrfuted by Qualified men, my first opinion? I 
shall tell you. I was aware that before assuming the silvery smolt 
dress^ or in plain terms, before undergoing his latest metamor- 
phosis in the river, prior to proceeding to the ocean, the young 
salmon is with difficulty to be recognized from the young of others 
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of the Salmonidfle, and more especially from the mysterious fish 
called the parr. iFoUowiiijg the great law of Nature — the unity of 
the orj^anization — ^the young of all the Sahnonid^e I have exanuned 
resemble each other in many particulars. They have all red spots 
and dark spots, and parr bars or markings, and their dentition is 
nearly the same in aU. But as each species progresses it la^s 
aside certain of these charactersLretaining those which, by their 
permanence, mark the species. The salmon loses the ivarr mark- 
ings and red spots, and most of the dark ones, nearly aQ, in fEict. 
below the lateral line; the salmon trout loses its red spots and 
parr markii^, but retains numerous dark spots above and below 
the lateral Ime : one kind of river trout retains the red spots only; 
auotiier the red spots and parr markm^ ; the lake trout retains 
only the darker spots. Lastly, the dentition changes ; from being 
alike in all, it becomes specifically distinct. The trout, with certain 
exceptions, retains only the mesial vomerine teeth in a double row; 
the sea trout loses most of these teeth, retaining, however, a single 
row of mesial teeth and the transverse, or those on the chevron ; 
lastly, the true salmon loses all, or nearly alL the mesial vomerine 
teeth, retaining only those of the chevron. It was known nearly a 
himdred vcars ago. that if you scrape the scales from off the sides 
of a smolt you will find the parr markings below : of course you 
will : you wiU find the colouring of the firy, from which it has but 
just changed. Does this partial persistence of the appearances, 
dependent on the universal law of unity of the organization, prove 
the smolt to be a parr ? With men ignorant of the basis of aU 
zoology, anatomy, ot physiology it does, but scientific men merely 
laugh at this. 

Convinced that no true legislation can take place in respect of 
the salmon until the parr question be decided, I hiEive continued my 
observations up to the moment I now write this. Parr and smdts 
are now before me from the Annan and from the Shin. Anatomical 
inquiries do not bear out the idea that they are identical. How 
does their natural history agree? I have opened, in April and 
May, hundreds and. hundreds of smolts, and without an exception 
found the milt and roe at their minimum, with every appearance of 
their never bavins altered from their ascent through the gravel 
Now, if these smolts of April and May (say 1853), were merely ttie 
winter parr of the year 1851 or of 1852, what has become of the 
numerous male parr which during the autumn and winter have the 
milt folly developed? How inexplicable must it ever remain ac- 
cording to the present views, that the male of the parr, a youne, a 
very young fish— a fish which, according to their views actually has 
not yet acquired the specific forms and robe of the sahnon, retain- 
ing still its embrycmic colouring and forms and habits, should, at all 
seasont qf the ffear, remark, enter into a condition, as to the mUt, 
which the fall-grown sradlt never shares, and which is only found 
in the male adult salmon late in autumn, and at a season whicb 
never changes. I have found in the rivers abundance of male parr 
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with the milt fully developed from June to January : could these 
be salmon so young as not to have laid aside their embryonic 
characters, and yet have a milt as fully developed as a fully grown 
salmon ready to spawn ? And why the male only? Why not also 

These are very important remarks and statements which the 
doctor has here laid before the public, and are entitled to candid 
consideration from all who are mterested in this grand piscatory 
experiment. We find the following information upon this interesting 
subject in the Glasgow Herald, of April last : — 

Mr. John Shaw, of Drunuanrig, has deposited in the Fruin, 
which flows into Loch Lomond, a quantity of ova, calculated to 
amount to between 8,000 and 10,000 eggs, each containing? the 
germ of a future salmon. The ova were carried from the Mth in 
perforated zinc boxes, with gravel in which they had been deposited, 
after being duly fecundated. On the 17th ult., the ova alluded to 
were deposited in three lots, in as many gravel beds in the rruin, 
selectea by Mr. Shaw as those most likely to afford shelter to the 
brood during the hatching process. Should they escape the inci- 
dents of furious floods or the ravages of ruthless denizens of the 
streams, these units of roe will in early summer assume the appear- 
ance of the perfect fish, although of the tiniest proportions imigi- 
nable, thence rise into the parr, and again into the salmon smomt ; 
when at the end of about two years from the period of their being 
hatched in fresh water, the instinctive desire to visit the ocean 
comes upon them. In the case of the salmon fry from the Eruin, 
this seaward trip will be rather a roundabout one; for, in the first 
instance, they must traverse part of Loch Lomond, then descend 
the Leven to the Clyde, and tnence reach the sea. It is presumed 
that, following the laws of instinct, they vrill return from their sdt 
water sojourn to the parent loch and streamlet, sufficiently aug- 
mented m bulk to gladden the heart of the angler or professioiml 
fisherman." 

The following paragraph we extract from the Ghle of the 2(Hh 
May, 1854:-- ^ ^ ^ 

"Tay Salmon Breeding Ponds.— The Perth correspondent of 
the i)flf% if^j/ says— The young fry in these ponds have now got 
entirely rid of the umbilical bag, and are very active and Hvdy. 
The greater part have left the breedmg boxes and taken to the 
pond, and it is extremely difficult to retain them even there, as 
they seek out at the sluice, evidently bent on reaching the river, 
which we have no doubt is the best place for them, as they are now 
perfectly able to protect themselves under the stones in the bed of 
the river. As yet no food has been given to them. Up to this 
date the experiment has been eminently successful." 
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